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Office of Edocation, 
Wdakinglon, D. C.,'july, 19SS. 


Sir; Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondaiy 
.^school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educsftors have said that we are educating too 
many people. 1 believe, however, that the people o'} th^ 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look'upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the mofiey return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school ' 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in. secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of - Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation, for if such an 
^ncy studied secqndary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a veiy courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in imnd. It was possible, however, to study those things ■ 
wbichr pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
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fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
earlier penods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years ; the pupU population ; and adminis- 
4 tr^ive and supemsoiy problems, personnel, and activities. 

1 he handling of this Survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
. Koos of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
as, working on a fulLtime basis during his free quarters 
from the Umversity of Chicago and part time daring other 
quart^ers, brought it to h conclusion. 

This manuscript, prepared by Doctor KoOs and the staff 
IS a summaiy of the entire Survey as published in 27 
other monographs. It epitomizes the organization of second- 
ary education, giving due stress to fuU-tiWe and part-time 
schools;. to the nature of the secondary^-school population 
showing that it has increased veiy greatly and, therefore, it 
has more vanety than formerly; to the resulting reoiganized 
forms of secondary education, particularly the junior high 
, schwl, the 6-year school, and the junior college. About 
, half of our schools are found to be schools of fewer than 100 
pupUs. A chapter accordingly is given to the small high 
schdo s. Likewise in 16 of the States there are separate • 
schools for Negroes and m 230 counties of the Southern 
realm, where large parts of the population is of the Negro 

r^e there is, owing largely to poverty, still no recognition' 

01 their educational needs. 

The organization of secondary education receives due 
notice not only m those States, such as Michigan, where it 

the elementary school, Jyit in States 
Illinois where the organization of the 
mgh-schMl district has tended to prevent reoiganization to 
meet modem conditions. The articulation of the high school 
and the coUege receives attention in one chapter. likewise 
the admimstrative and supervdsoy staffs and the programs 
of supervision that these people work on have attention in one 
chapter. The selection and appointmeht of teachere, pro- 
visions rtiade for mdividual differences, programs of guidance, 

and programs of research are each given one chapter in this 
monograph. 
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Such new issues as interpreting the second aiy schools to 
the public, the secondary school library, and procedures in 
making the curriculum are each briefly touched mth a short 
chapter. The monograph comes to an end with attention 
to the trends in the curriculum and extracurriculum. 

The Survey as a whole is an excellent piece of wmrk done 
in a very scholarly way. The thanks of the country are due 
Prof. Leonard V . Koos, who sacrificed much of his own time 
and personal convenience in order to make the investigation 
effective. The compensation paid him in no way pays for 
the time that he devoted to the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

I recommend that this monograph be pubhshed in the 
Survey series. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Secbetart or the Intebioh. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 
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SUMMARY 


CHAPTER I; SOME HIGH LIGHTS IN THE FINDINGS OF 

THE SURVEY 


, The purpose of this monograph is in brief space to give to 
those who do not have the time or inclination to read the 
special reports of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion published in Monographs Nos. 2 to 28 (of Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17) some comprehension of the nature of^ the whole 
study and of its findings. The present chapter draws illus- 
tratively and by succinct statements on the findings of the 
Survey. Chapter II points out certain possible uses of the 
reports and findings. Chapter III describes the authoriza- 
tion of the Survey, and supplies information concerning the 
oiganization, the scope, the staff, and the procedures fol- 
lowed in making it. The remaining chapters represent 
efforts to provide summaries of most of the projects of the 
Survey. 

It is d^iral^ to emphasize that the statements to follow 
are nothing thtOre than illustrative of more important out- 
comes of the Survey and that hundreds of additional state- 
ments of no less moment might be made. The statements 
will render their greatest service if they lead those who read 
them to examine the summaries in the following chapters 
or, better still, the separate monographs on which the all- 
too-concise summaries are based. Certain^ such brief 
statements must be read with the understanding that many 
are hedged about in the complete reports with qualifications 
that at times alter meanings substantially. Qualifications 
of conclusions are almost inevitable in investigations car^ 
f ^y made and reported. The statements are also illustra- 
tive in another sense than being indicative of the significance 
of the ^dings in that they exemplify the scope of the Survey, 
which is admittedly wide. 

1. The proportion of the population of high-school age 
represented by the enrollment in public high schools in 1930 
had reached 46.6 per cent. With pupils in private secondary 
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schools added this proportion was well over a half of the 
population of these ages. The proportion has unquestion- 
ably mcreased sinch 1930, The proportion varies from State 
to State and is greater in urban than in mral communities 
and city systems can be found in which well nigh all pupils 
of high-school age are in school. 

2. Information concerning the socio-economic status and 
measures of intelligence of pupils in specialized culriculums 
of a vocational character indicate that such curnculums are 
means of democratization of secondary education. This is 
^true whether the curriculums are provided iq comprehensive 
or in specialized schools. 

3. Continuation schools and classes and evening high 
schools are further means of democratization of education 
at the secondary level. 

4. By 1930 reorganized schools included approximately a 
fourth of all public secondary schools and enrolled almost a 
third of all pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

5. Up to enrollments of 2,000 and with the factor of size 
controlled in the comparison^ made, 6-year high schools 
undivided or on a 3-3 basis, were found to be superior in 
oiganization to separate jumor and senior high schools, 
^ong very small schools size of enrollment is a more 
important factor of superiority than reoiganization. 

6. By 1931 the number of junior colleges of all types was 
rapidly approaching 500. The total enroUment was rapidly 
mounting toward 100,000. 

7. Special reorganizations of school systems of an experi- 
naen^ character involving the junior collie were aiming 
chiefly either at the saving of time or at the integration of 
jumor-coUege with high-school yeare. 

8. One major implication of a laige-scale comparison of 
selec^ small high schools with unselected small schools is 
that it is possible to make the unselected schools better than 
they we. One of the most important factore is better 
admmistrative leadership within the schools 

9. Another major implicaUon of the same study is that 
size of enrollment is more influential than selection in making 
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for a good school. This implication is a powerful argument 
against the encouragement of ^ery small schools. 

10. The number of public secondary schools for Negroes 
in the States providing separate schools for the two races 
has increased with astonishing rapidity during the past 15 
to 20 years. However, there is still a great lack of high-schdbi 
facilities for Negroes in many areas in these States. 

11. The efforts to provide opportunities for public second- 
ary education in this country have resulted in a great com- 
plexity of district and other arrangements not only for the 
country as a whole but within most States. Progress toward 
simpler and more effective arrangements is highly desirable. 

12. An investigation of districts and schools in certain 
counties in California yields the recommendation of a larger 
district, the “superintendency area,” in control of schools 
extending from the kindergarten through the j uni or college. 
The proposal brings a number of advantages over present 
arrangements, among them the extension of junior high 
school reorganization and the provision of better schools at 
lower cost. 

1 3. A study of State control of secondary schools concludes 
that fewer sta^ntory prescriptions accompanied by extension 
of discretionary powers in State school officials would permit 
the development of more flexible and adaptable programs in 
the administration of secondary education. 

14. The trend in higher institutions has been to increase 
the number of ways by which students may gain admission. 

15. Improvement in the articulation o( high school and 
collie is being effected by much greater attention in higher 
institutions to the problem of securing favorable adjustment 
of new students to college life and work. 

16. The Survey reveals an increase in the professional 
education of the members of administrative and supervisory 
staffs of secondary schools as compared with the situation in 
this regard disclosed by studies made only a few years ago. 

17. In outstanding schools to-day the supervisor is recog- 
nised as a leader, a formulator, an adviser^ a consultant, a 
helper, but never as a perfunctory inspector. The relatjon- 
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•* 

ship between the supervisor and the supervised is democratic 
and cooperative. ' 

18. No essential distinctions are found in Ihe procedures 
^ foUowed in the selection and appomtment of teachers to 

elementary school, junior high school, and senior high school 
positions. 

19. Homogeneous grouping, special classes for the gifted 
and for the slow, and plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment were found to be the three core elements in a typicaUy 
successful progran^ to provide for individual differences. 

20. Great confusion of terminology exists in the plans 
charactenz^ by the unit assignment. In practice, a number 
of widely discussed plans, tecliniques, and procedures char- 
acterized by the unit assignment are essentiaUy One and the 
same thing. These procedures are variously known as the 
project method, the problem method, differentiated assign- 
ments, long-unit assigntaients, contract plan, laboratoiy plan, 
individualized instruction, Winnetka technique, Dalton plan’ 
Morrison plan, or a modification of one of the last three. 

21. Four types of organization for guidance were distin- 
guished; namely, (1) the central guidance bureau in city 
school systems without extensive development of the organi- 
ipation for guidance service within individual secondary 
schools ; (2) the central guidance organization in a city system 
with development of the program of guidance vHthin the 
individual secondary school as the unit; (3) centralized organ- 
ization for guidance within indiyidual schoo&fcnd with special 
^dance functionaries; and (4) organization of guidance in 
mdividual schools utilizing regular officers and teachers as 
gmdance functionaries. 

22. Few bureaus of educational research are found within 
individual sewndary schools, and almost all the educational 
research carried on at the secondary level within schools and 
systems is the work of the bureaus of research of the city 
school systems. 

23. Investigation shows. that neariy half of a selected 
group of schools are carrying out permanent continuing pro- 
gram of school publicity. These programs «.im to interpret 
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the schools (1) to pupils, (2) to teachers and other school 
employees, ajid (3) to the public. 

24. On the basis of provisions and practice in schools with 
outstaJiding library service, the prediction is warranted that 
the libraiy will soon be one of the central features of the 
modern secondary school. 

25. The proportions of pupils making all possible uses of 
the library are greater in schools in which library and study 
hall are combined than in schools in which they are separate. 

26. In appraising the programs of curriculum revision 
school authorities express the belief that the professional 
growth of the teachers participating is the greatest benefit 
derived. 

27. Consideration of the trends in the curriculum of the 
secondary school leads to the conclusion that advocates of 
fcurriculum reform would typically approve the scope and 
direction of the changes being made, but would be impatient 
with the rate of change. 

28. Offerings show a marked tendency at the junior high 
school level toward general courses and away from courses in 
specialized aspects of the different' subject groups. This 
tendency is illustrated in the increase of courses in general 
mathematics and the decrease in courses designated as 
arithmetic of algebra. Other academic subject groups nota- 
bly aflfected by the tendency are English, the social studies, 
and science. The senior high school is \ess affected than the 
junior high school by this trend. 

29. Courses in modem Torei^ language have been much 
influenced by the advocacy in the modem fqreign language 
study of the objective of' ability in reading the foreign lan- 
gui^e. The courses in Latm show the influence of the classi- 
cal investigation in recommending the postponement of the 
reading of the first classic«J author to the fourth semester and 
a redistribution of emphasis* in the study of granunar and 
syntax. 

30. The offering in music has been rapidly widened beyond 
sight-flinging to include choruses, glee clubs, bands, orches- 
tras, individual instruction, and courses in theory and appre- 
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ciation. In art the present trend in objectives is toward 
appreciation, creativeness, and self-expression. 

31 Fully seyen-tent^ of a group of secondaiy schools 
which were studied participated in interscholastic nonathletic 
con teste. These con^te have been extended to include an 
exceedingly wide variety ^of interests and activities. 

32. outstanding trend among schools selected for the 
merit of their programs of Bi^th work and physical educa- 
tion is the policy of uniting ^der a single administrative 
head aU the physical activities fostered. These include health 
work, physical education, intramural athletics, and inter- 
scholastic athletics. 
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CHAPTER II : USING THE REPORTS AND FINDINGS OF 

THE SURVEY 


/. CHECKING THE LOCAL SITUATION AGAINST THE FINDINGS 

The making of educational surveys must have arisen out 
of the expectation that they would prove useful. It is ex- 
pect^ of the National Survey of Secondary. Education that 
it will prove useful to the schools of the coimtry. In view 
of this expectation it seems appropriate as early in the sum- 
mary naonpgpaph as possible to make a brie[ statement’ 
concerning this probable usefulness. ‘ 

Two main types of use of the reports and findings of the 
Survey will be proposed and exemplified. The first of these 
is not a usual one for surveys, but was clearly contemplated 
at the outset by being projected as one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of this Survey. At their earliest meetings to confer 
over the outlines and procedures of the whole project the 
mem^rs of the Board of Consultants of the Survey urged 
that investigations be conducted by procedures which could 
with advantage be duplicated in the local school situations 
or the finding s of which could be used as a check on local 
practices or conditions. Most of the projects of the Survey 
include investigations that comply with this principle and 
the findings of these projects are applicable in Ahis way. 

This manner of use of the report and findings of the Survey 
will be generously illustrated. The first' monograph to be 
drawn on in this way is the one entitled Instruction in English. 
This report is chosen because it is in a field with which most 
r^ers have made some contact and with which all have 
vital concern. In common with other investigators in the 
subject fields, Prof. Dora V. Smith, who prepared the report, 
based it on an analysis of recently revised course outlines 
and first-hand observation of classroom work. To., be exact, 
we may report that Doctor Smith analyzed 166 course out- 
lines for use in junior and senior high schools revis^ since 
1926 and visited classes in 70 junior and senior high li^chools 

[7] 
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in 15 different States, the schools visited having been pre- 
viously identified as doing the unusual in one or more aspects 
of the prpgram of instruction in English. Thus, the whole 
investigation in English had to do with practices in schools 
with forward-looking programs in the field. 

The monograph on vinstruction in T^nglmh (Monograph 
No. 20) contains, among others, chapters on time allotments 
to literat^ and compos^ion^the teaching of composition, 
the teaching of grammar, the teaching of reading and literal 
• ture, cooperation and correlation, and provisions for individ- 
ual differences. The whole body of evidence is reported in 
such a way as to facilitate checking local practices against 
the practices in these forward-looking programs. 

(1) The time allotments to literature and composition 
^ show a steadily increasing average proportion devoted to 

Uterature from grade 7 to grade 12, but the reduction in the 
proportion devoted to composition is far from approaching 
its elimination. In fact, the time allotment to composition 
in semor high school grades in these schools is greater than 
that in typical schools. It would be easy for persons in any 
local school situation to note any deviation there from prac- 
tice in this regard in the schools represented in the report. 

(2) The chapter on the teaching of composition includes 

^ ^tions on the general and specific aims in this work found 

dh the revised course outlines. Proportionate frequencies 
are reported for junior and for senior high school grades. 
Further along in the chapter is a similar analysis of the 
objectives in oral composition. Recurrent and unusual pupil 
activities in the work in composition are reported, as well as 
of types of organization of instruction. A list of special 
courses in composition at the senior high school level is 
reported, among thAe being creative Writing, journalism, 
newspaper advertisiA and short-story writing. Local 
t practice can readily to investigated along similar lines and , 

checked against the background provided by the practices* 
in this group of innovating schools. 

. (3) The chapter on the teaching of reading and literature 

contains, among other materiab, the results of an analysb of 
objectives made along lines similar to those followed with 
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the objectives of composition, distinguishing also between 
objectives proposed fot junior and for senior high school 
grades. It reports the frequencies of use in each grade of 
the different methods of oiganizing the literary selections 
for instructional purposes, as by. literary types, theme, 
unitary organization, ol^tives, poere lists of classics, and 
diverse combinations of these different bases. It reports the 
teaching topics mentioned in 120 lesson plans reproduced in 
the course outlines. With reject to the teaching of compo- 
sition, it is possible for individuals in local schools to check 
their own practices against practices in these presumably 
iimovating schools. 

(4) Many course outlines in English were found to include 
reference to provisions for individual differences, such as 
ability grouping with multiple-track programs, the core 
course with variations, multiple-reading programs, electives, 
remedial courses, modified-content courses, semin^irs for 
superior pupils, special programs for overage pupils, and 
differentiation in methods of instruction. This list of 
provisions, alsoj, can serve as a check-Ust for local sdhool 
workers desirou^ of noting their own progress in these direc- 
tions. 

(5) Scattered 'through the monograph are brief descriptions 
of unusual and less frequent innovations. One encounters 
the “functional-center” organization of instruction in com- 
position as exemplified in Highland Park, Mich., and in 

, Denver; the use of the school paper and the literary magazine 
as avenues for creative writing, as seen in the Thomas Starr 
King JOnior High School in Los Angeles; the use of thejadio 
as the center of interesting expressional activities, as in the 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School in Cleveland; the 
exhaustive study of some interesting hobl>y, ^ in the 
Haveimale Junior High School in Spokane; individualized 
reading programs in the Libby Junior High School in the 
same city; the free-reading movement to be found in several 
schools; the dramatic arts courses in the University High 
School of Oakland, where all departments of the school con- 
tribute to the performance in hand ; the program by which all 
teachers in the school, irrespective of subject, unite in a study 
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of common errors in speech and writing, as at Jan^vilJe, 
Wis.; and the experiments in integration of English and 
other subjects, as in Lincoln and Horace Mann Schools at 
Teachers CoUeg’e, Columbia Univeitity. This discoveiy of 
the unusual in individual schools provides one of the most 
constructive sources to be found in the report. 

Of course, Doctor Smith does not assume that all the 
trends and innovating practices disclosed in her investigation 
are uniformly constructive. However, it is probably safe to 
conclude that among these trends and practices are to be 
found uiany changes that will have great positive influence on 
instruction in English during the next several years. The 
trends and innovating practices are, therefore, desei^ ing of 
careful c^sj^eration by local school people with a view to 
adopting W^dapting ^m in the lodfi situations. Doctor 
Smith makes sure to to b^ad- on^aem the findings of. 
r^arches and her expert judgmeht ift' the^d„ to the end 
that the trends arjJJJractices ma^beVs^w as possible 
^ approved in the light of present knowledge. However, she 
g^ further in suggesting in her closing chapter various lines 
• of mquiry, mvestigaUon of which by, methods of research will 
extend the boundaries of appraisal in many di4ctions. 

One other illustration of the first type of use of the findings 
of the Survey may be presented. This instance is one 
pertaining to the findings of the monograph on the Program 
of Studies which was prepared by Drs. Arthur K. Loomis 
and ^win S. Lide. The present instance represents an 
actual use of certain findings of this report. The monograph 
IS a substantial one reporting trends in subjects required 
0 ered, and actually taken by pupils In junior, senior, and 
4-year high schools. The instance of use' to be cited is the ' 
paralleling for other schools than those represented in the 
monograph of a portion of the original mvestigaUon inquiring 
mto the subjects which had been taken during their high- 
school careers by certain groups of recent graduates. The 
paniUel study was made for a group of 28 suburban high 
schools m the region about Chicago and was executed re- 
. cently by Doctors Loomis and Reavis. 
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The computations of their study paralleling the project of 
the Survey eventuated in percentages of credit earned by the 
graduates in certain subject groups, namely, English, the 
social studies, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and 
, the nonacademic subjects. The significance of the repetition 
of the study for the new group of schools may be suggested 
by drawing illustratively on the percentages for three of 
these subject groups. In one of the 28 schools the percentage 
of cr^t earned in the social studies by a group of girl gradu- 
ates .who did^ot enter college was 8.1. The percentage in 
(he same Subject field for a corresponding group of girl' 
graduates of a school at the other extreme was 23.4 — almost 
three times as large a proportion as for the lowest school. 
The median percentage for the 28 schools was 15.1 Such a 
comparison must prompt those responsible for the school with 
the lowest percentage to wonder whether the program of 
studies as administered by them is givingHdequate recogni- 
»tion to the obligations for civic-social training in secondary 
education. The answer, of course,- is not to be found 
within the evidence of such a study, but the findings can be 
e.xpeetjid to stimulate the deliberation over the issues involved 
that will aid in arriving at the appropriate answer. A fevr 
more percentages for ot^er subject fields for the same 
groups of graduates not entering college are similarly pro- 
vocative; For one school the percentage of credit in mathe- 
matics was 5.4, while for the school at the other extreme it 
was 17.4; for one school the percentage in nonacademic 
subjects (commercial work, the practical arts, music, and the’ 
hke) was 14.1, while in the schoo^t the other extreme it was* 
'46.9, or almost half.’ ^ * 

't'his first type of use of the findings of the Survey, in 
which the procedures of the Survey are applied in the local 
situation and local conditions are checked against Lh^ 
found in the selected schools of the country as a whole/isT 
limited only by the scope of the entire Survey. This means 
that such use illustrated for English fii^y be extended to 
subject fields like the social studies, science, mathematics, 
foreign languages, music, and art, in which studies comparable 
to that in English were made. . It may also be. ^tended to 
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such major aspects or problems in the whole field of second- 
ary education as procedures in curriculum-making, the extra- 
curriculum, athletics, health and physical education, the 
program of guidance, vocational education, part-time educa- 
tion, the secondary-school population, junior high school re- 
orgamzation, the smaller secondly schools, selection* and 
appointment of teachers, provisions for individual differ- 
ences, marking, promotion, library service, and articulation 
of high school and college. Great good should corrie from 
frequent recourse to the reports and findings of the Survey 
in such comparative studies. This type of utilization of the 
reports and findings should be an exceedingly practical one, 
in that it should be stimulative of improvement in the 
^ schools. 

t. UTILIZING THE MAJOR IMPLICATIONS 

The second type of use of the findi^ of the National 
Survey to be proposed is the much more obvious one of 
relying on the major implications of the various projects. 
Practically all the investigations have yielded implications 
of this type, although they may not always have been 
> labeled m this way. It is necessary to resort here again to 
illustration only, as it is manifestly out of the question to 
cite in a single brief chapter any large number of the major 
inferences. The projects selected for illustration deal with 
provisions fq| individual differences and the problems of 
smaller secondary schools. Both investigating timely and 
prevalent concerns. It should be kept in mind that to 
extract a few implications from 2 only in a list of 28 mono- 
graphs covering a wide range of topics pertaining to second- 
ary education will give only a meager notion of the Survey 
in this aspect of its usefulness. 

One of the larger projects of the Survey, directed, by 
Dr. Roy O. Billett, endeavored to ascertain the extent of 
and to analyze the provisions for individual differences made 
m 10,000 second^ schools. In view of the recent tremen- 
. dous mflux of youth into secondary-school grades-fhere can 
be no question of the exceptional timeliness of such a study. 

, The projects discovered a great array of provisions for indi- 
vidual differences, not yet so generally practiced as seems 
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desirable; but indicative at least of a general recognition of 
-the problem. Critical analysis by Doctor Billett reduced 
this wide array to what he calls three “core elements” of a 
typically successful program to provide for individual differ- 
ences, namely, homogeneous, or ability, grouping, special 
cla^ for the very bright or gifted and for the slow, 'and the ’ 
umt assignment. This is one of the major inferences from 
the whole „^t4|dy, a conclusion of pervasive significance. It 
may be said in passing that special classes for the gifted or 
the slow pupils, the second of the three “core elements,” 
may be thought of as a type of homogepeous grouping, the 
first of the three. The facts show that these' classes are 
provided about nine times as often for slow pupils as for 
the very brighj. 

The study of procedures characterized by the unit as- 
signment, which are among the most-frequent provisions for 
individual difia^nces, led to one of the most significant in- 
ferences of this part of the Survey. These procedures are 
known by a confusingly wide variety of names, among the 
most frequent being the “Dalton plan,” “Winnetka tech- 
nique,” “Morrison plan, ” -“differentiated assignments,” 
“long-umt assignments, ” “individualized instruction, ” “con- 
tract plan,” “laboratory plan,” “problem method,” and 
“project method.” A notable fact about thtf first three of 
these procedurea- is that the practices carried on in schools 
reporting to use them with unusual success deviated widely 
from the characteristics of the plans as described by their 
originators — in differing degrees for the differen^procedures. 

A rather startling conclusion concerning the remaining 
seven procedures in the I'sts, namely, differentiated assign- 
ments, | long-unit assignments, individualized instruction, 
contract plan, laboratory plan, problem method, and project 
method, is that detailed analysis o( practices in schools re- 
irorting to use them with unusual success finds these prac- 
tices to be essentially identical, no matter wh&t n^me is 
applied. A sigmficant implicatioiv here is that terminology 
is needlessly elaborate and complex and that the educa- 
tional world will be better off if it discards most of this 
jargon. The implication is no denial that the unit assign- 
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ment is ^^ctly serviceable in providing for individual 
differences; the report of the project concludes that it is 
Md recommends a practical and simplified clarification of 
the i^ues mvolved. From this citation of conclusions it 
maj noted that major ccJnclusions are utilizable in for- 
mulating the policies of a school or system. 

The other project to be drawn upon in illustration of the ' 
usefulne® of major inferences from the Survey is the one 
concerned with smaller secondary schools. This project 
was done m collaboration by Prof. Emery N. Ferriss, of 
Uomell; W. H. Gaummtz of the regular staff of the Oflice 
of EducaUon, and P. Roy BrammeU, a full-time member of 
the Survey staff. In essence this project involved a 
P^n of selected and unselected small secondary schools. 
The Imt of selected schools was made up from results of 
mqmnes sent to State supervisors of high schoob and pro- 
fessors of secondary education in higher institutions and 
from descnptions m educaUonal Uterature of unusual sm^ 

. schwls. The unselected schools represented as nearly a ^ 
random ^up of small schools as could be induced to respond 
t^e mqui^ forms devised to secure the inforrifetion 
ne^^. Each of the two classes of schools, the unselected 
an the selected, was divided into groups according to size 
of e^Ument, and comparisons of the schools made size 
by ^ with ^pect to many features that go to make up 
a Khool. A host of specific conclusions were drawn from 
this large projwt but reference here- will be made to two 
^laJo^ implications only.' ^ 

A manifest conclusion from an overview of the evidence 
of the project pertains to the all but fully consistent superi- 
onty of the selected over the unselected schools represented 
10 be sure, It IS an average superiority of one class over the 
other, rather than the superiority of all selected schools over 
a unselected schools; among schools of equivalent enroll- 
mente many unselected schools are indubitably, better in 
Mme respite than many selected schools. Nevertheless 
the general tre nd of superiority is too marked to be gainsaid! 

• Tbcw UopHcktiont v« dr»wii oo t(alD in ramniariiiM in vi tK> 

tb* prol«( r«UUiic U) «».iw ^ ^ 
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The selected schools are in larger districts than are unse- 
lected schools of equivalent enrollments. They are more 
often in consoUdated districts. They more o#teo provide 
transportation, and provide it for. larger numbers of pupils. 
They retain pupils better— at least- when they are reorgan- 
ized schools. Their class periods are longer. They more 
often provide the service of part-time librarians, and these 
Ubrari^ have had more training for their work than part- 
time librarians in imselected schools. Their principals are 
better tramed both with respect to the total duration of 
training and the amount of work taken in the special field of 
education. The tenure of these principals is longer, their 
teaching loads are more reasonable, and their salaries higher. 
In material faciliti^e selected schools are better provided, 
particu^n-ly in such matters as size of grounds, service equip^ 
ment, special roo^, space and equipment for libraries, 
equipment for motion and still pictures, aqd free textbooks. 
They are superior with respect to instruction in that they 
have more often in recent years made certain additions to ' 
the curriculum, are m a king more frequent use of newer 
metho<k of teaching, and are carrying on a greater range of 
supervirory activities. In the eitracurriculum, in pupil 
accounting and piidance’, in extending their educational 
service and in th^ community relationships they have gone 
farther than have the unselected schools. • In two respects 
only are the unselected schools on a par with the selected 
schools; namely, in the tenure and in the salaries of teachers. 

Thim, the first general implication from all the evidence is 
^at, if the uUcUd schools are providing the facilities or carry- 
ing on the activities represented in these aspects of superiority, 
other schools oj the same size may toell be expected to do the 
same. The whole study has not, to be sure, gone into the 
question of the local financial resources available to the 
unselected and selected schools in order to ascertain whether 
the selected schools are better off financially than the unse- 
lected schools. It is almost certain that the selected ^ools 
were superior in this respect as well as in others. ^Ithis 
were found to be true, the problem would become one of 
equalization of educational opportunities and stimulaUon 
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of fio /“ ??* Bccoptance 

of the principle of State equalization and stimulation it 

appi^pnate to concede that to some extent incorpoml 

ing the featur^ of a good school in smaU communities Xuld 

be made feasible by the State. especiaUy if the prSdpIe is 

of «> far as to minimize too greatly the advantage 

of size also demonstrated in this investigation. ^ 

^ im- 

Lnd WH ^ significance of educa- 

tional leadership m the smaUer schools. The study has 

sho^ that pnncipals in the selected schools on the average 

training, hold higher degrees, and h^e 
had more work m the field of education.^ Besides, they have 

It seems more 

the selectL superiorities reported for 

selected schools are direcUy attributable to the greater 

competence of the heads of these schools reflected k t^ 

ZaT 'iT relationships “1 

gard we doubtless reciprocal, and although better schools 

doub? «*fe^ttract better leadership, one can hardly 

resu^^ fmT® • superiority of the selected schools hi 

L worti ^"7, — ' «>“Petence of the schools heads. It 

worth mentioning m passmg that the superiority has been 

thTtCt f T " If"®* teachers no higrer 

than that m ui^lected schools. Unquestionably, o^ of 

^e fimt approaches in the effort to improve a smiu school 

ust be to place It m charge of a competent leader 

A Mcond conclusion from the evidence of the whole studv 

s ^th respect to the significance of size of schil The 

^t a that t/u diferences between the measuWs reported' far one 

nze grmp and the next largest among the unseleJlTscdoU are 

ypu^y greater than between that size group and the corre 

sWinp group among the selected schooU. This conclu- 

proiecrof “ important finding of the 

project of the Survey relating to the reoiganization of sec- 

ndary education, a finding which is to the effect that as 
concerns schools with smaUer enrollmente b a moro 
potent factor of the extent of reorganization than type of 
orgEn.z.u„c. Th, eondunion the p,«.„TS.vr^! 
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tion is another way of saying that size is a more important 
Jactor than selection making for constructive differences 
among small schools. It would be diflBcult, if not impos- 
sible, to conceive of a conclusion more momentous for the 
problem of the small high school. 

* ' The obvious implication from this finding is that the very 
small high schools ought to be kept to as small a number as 
possible. This implication has meaning for all who deal 
with the problem of small schools, whether they are persons 
in the localities where these small schools are operating or 
contemplated or whether they have to do with the determi- 
nation of State policy m the establishment and maintenance 
of schools. State policy can be exceedingly influential here 
and should encourage the establishmer\t|j^ly of high schools 
of good spe. Doubtless in most Stat^there are sparsely- 
settled areas that should be provided with secondary-schijol 
opportunities even if enrollments are small, but these should 
be looked upon as atypical developments.. After authoriza- 
tion, such Schools should be aided in providing the features 
of a good institution, as suggested above in discussing the 
first major implication from the study, but the normal and 
basic assumptions should be that it is easier to provide a good 
school where a sizable enrollment is assured and that to 
maintain a good school with a small enrollment is always an 
uphill and often an impossible task. 

While considering the major implications of this project 
dealing with the smaller se<5ondary fejhools we may note 
again the usefulness of these implications in arriving at funda- 
mental policies in schools and school systems. 

3 . FOR WHOM THE REPORTS AND FINDINGS ARE USEFUL 

Two types of uses of the reports and findings of the 
Survey have been illustrated, albeit scantily — one in the 
nature of checking the locd situation against practices 
and conditions found in forward-looking schools and the 
other being that of applying the major implications of the 
projects. Resort to these uses should have a beneficial and 
wide-spread influence on the practices and policies of the 
schools. A word should perhaps bfc said concerning the 
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groups of Khool workers for whom the findings should prove 

in^ JilTh^ ■ ^ gratuitous to say that the find- 

^ ^ responsible for our second- 

administrative officers and 
teachers. All the monographs have meaning for principal 
and supenntendent. principal 

The significance for the teachers is perhaps not quite so 
umversal except m the teachers’ general underotanding of 
and professional relationships to the school. These are 
unquestionably important. The fuU fist of monographs 
however includes a number replete with specific meaning 
for the clf^room teacher, among them those dealing with 

rK differences, the programs of guidance 

the hbraiy, the program of studies, the several subjec^ups' 

, and the nonathletic extracurriculum activities. mZ ol 
the monograp^ will have meaning for those at work in 
elementa^ a^d higher schools. The report on articulation 
of high school and college should be of special interest to those 
at work m h^her institutions. To the professore of educa- 
tion, particularly those emphasizing secondary education 
the entire list should be useful. These should find much 

both for lectures and stu- 

kroelv »“““aiy monograph has beeh planned 

rg y or those who care only for an overview of the Survev 
mcludmg the mtelligent layman. . survey, 

Among the methods, other than individual reading of the 
mono^aphs by which the findings of the reports Ly be 
rought to the attention of those most concerned, afe study 
d discussion of the reports at educational meetings 

” IK “ individual schools can profitably he 

ba^ on them and sectional meetings of educational Lo- 
ciations should find them suitable for presentaUons and 
^ussions. At s^ons of educational associations devoted 
to cqnsideraUon of the report the presence of membere of the 
Survey staff will be helpful but not indispensable. 

1 . THBSiaNIFlCANCSOFSUCHA THIS COUNTRY 

In bringing this discussion of the use of the findings of the 
rvey to a close it seems desirable once more to emphasize 
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the fact that in this 3-year study attention has been given 
chiefly to serious efforts at innovation. On this account 
as IS often mentioned, readers of the report will see passed in 
review the vast array of practices which have been introduced 
1*? improvement in the schools- of'this conntrv. 

ke Europe with its national centralization of control of 
education we have as many systems of schools and centers 
of control as we have States. Added to the diversity of 
practice is the fact that most of the States have allowed 
eir local systems a great deal of freedom to initiate and to 
experiment. At the same time that, as a nation, we have 
d^entrahzation of control in educaUon, we aim to foster in 
^ these States the same ideals. How essential it is, then 
for those reponsihle for the schools in one State or locality 
to have made known to them the nature and direction of 
progress m the schwls of other States and locahties. This 
w the peculiar service of the National Survey of Secondary 
H^ducation. By exan^g its reports those at work in any 
commumty or State in schools at the secondary level will 
^ able to note the progr^ and trends at that level in all 
tates and sections and will in consequence be able to give 
more comprehensive and systematic consideration to the 
next st^s to be taken in improving their own practices. 

A word should be said in conclusion concerning the possible 
bearing of the findings of the Survey on the steps taken to- 
ward retrenchment in the schools during the present economic 
re^on. It is a frequent experience that during periods 
of financial distress those features of the school that have last 
been added are among the first to go when resources decline, 
in such timM these novel features are dubbed “fads and 
fnlls,” when in fact they are often more necessaiy than the 
features not assailed— features which are retained because of 
the hold of tradition long after they have outlived their 
; UMf^ess. We should look carefully into the proposals to 
eliminate these latest developments in the schools. The 
report of the National Survey of Secondary Education is 

appeal!^ in to be of aid in detennining what sacrifices 
should be made. 
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CHAPTER III : MAKING THE SURVEY 

/. AUTHORIZATION OF THE SURV'EY 

The Seventieth Congress in Fehruaiy 1929 authorized a 
3-year Survey of Secondary Education in the United States 
to be conducted by the Department of the Interior through 
the Office of Education. In his letter of transmittal, which 
follows the table of contents of this monograph, Commis- 
sioner Cooper indicates that the membership of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and ^ndaiy Schools had 
taken the lead in urging such a Survey. 

Under the provisions of the appropriation measure the 
Survey was to be “of the organization, administration, 
fin^cing, and work of secondary schools and of their articu- 
lation with elementary and higher education.” The measure 
further authorized the employment -for temporary service of 
specialists and experts from the field without reference to the 
Civil Service Act. The total cost of the. Survey as author- 
ized was not to exceed $2!?5,000. Fifty thousand doUars of 
this amount was made available for the fiscal year 1929-30 
$100,000 during 1930-31, and $75,000 during 1931-32. 

f. THE DIRECTIONAL AND ADVISORY ORGANIZATION 

Administrative orga^ation for the prosecution of the 
Si^ey was effected with the Commissioner of fklucation 
William John Cooper, as director. The work of immediate 
direction of the Survey was assigned to Leonard V. Koos 
professor of s^ndaiy education at the University of Chicago’ 
who was designated as associate director. Professor Koos 
carried the work on a part-time basis while continuing his 
professional activities at the university. Carl A Jessen 
specialist in secondary education in the Office of Education’ 
was assigned to the position of coordinator for the Survey 
and gave most of his time to the work. ^ 

The plans outlined for the Survey included three com- 
mittees from the field to serve in advisory capacities. The 
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first of these, known as the board of consultants, was com- 
po^ of nine members. This committee was frequently 
caUed mto consultation by the staff of % Survey, in the 
early stages conferring over the scope and plans and in the 
later sUges deliberating over the findings. The member- 
* ship of this board was as follows: 


H. V.^Church, superintendent, J. Sterling Morton High School. Cicero, 


EUwTOd P. Cubberley, dean, School of Educatioh, Leland SUnford 
University, Stanford University, Calif. 

James B. Edmonson, dean. School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ch arlCT fl . Judd, dean, School of Education, The University of Chicago 
- -Chicago, 111. ’ 

Charles P Mann, director, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A: B. Meredith, professor of education. School of Education, New York 
University, New York, N Y. 

John K. Norton, professor of education. Teachers CoUege, Columbia 
Umversity, New York, N.Y. 

Joseph Roemer, director of instruction. Junior CoUege Demonstration 
Schwl, George Peabody CoUfege for Teachers. NashvUle, Tenn. 

T" . Teaqters CoUege. ColumbU Univeraity. New 

York, N.Y. 


The second committee, also a professional committee, was 
somewhat larger and more widely representative of the 
various aspects of the field of secondary education. It met 
less frequently than the board of consultants and usuaUy in 
conjunction with meetings of the department of superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association. Resides ad- 
vising regarding the conduct of the Survey tUs committee 
has functioned in interpreting the Survey to pther educa- 
tional workers and in securing cooperation for it. The mem- 
bership of this committee included the foUowing persons: 

E. J. Ashbaugh, dean. School of Education, Miami Univereity, Oxford 
Ohio. * 

John L. Clifton, Stole Director of Education, Columbua, Ohio. 

mi r w MUwaukee VoteaUonal School, MUwaukee, Wis. 

Philip W. L. Cox, profeeaor of aecondary education. New York Uni- 
versity, N.Y. f 

Jesse B. Davis, professor of secondary educaUon, Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 
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Joseph p. Elliff, pi-ofessor of high-school administration and highschool 
visitor, University of Missouri, Colunabia, Mo. 

Lucile Fargo, associate director of Library School, George Pea^v 
(Jollege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

•Wili Freixph, associate superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla. 
*^°^"EtWclf^a^‘ president, Virginia State College’ for Tea«^ers, 

Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio. 

Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, Calif 
E. D. GnzzeU, professor of secondary education. University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Haggard, superintendent, Joiiet Township High School and 
Junior College, Joliet, HI. 

W. A. Jessup, president. University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Franklin W. Johnson, president, Colby College, WaterviUe, Me. 

J. Stevens Ka$}esch, superintendent of schools, Medford, Mass. 

Frank M. Leavitt, associate superiritendent of schools, J’jttsburgh, Pa. 
Michael H. Lucey, principal, Julia Richman High School, New York 
a N. Y. . ^ ’ 

A. Laura McGregor, vice principal, Washington Junior High School 
Rochester, N. Y. ' 

c. R. Maxwell, dean. School of Education, University of Wyomina 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Bruce E, Millikin, principal. East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Shelton Phelps, dean of the graduate schPol, George Peabody College 
fbr Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. Ruth Pyrtle, Bancroft High School, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lewis W. Smith, superintendent of schools, Berkeley, Calif. 

W. R. Smithey, professor of secondary education. University of Vir- 
ginia, University, Vs. * 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, associate professor of education. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

• MUo -H. Stuart, assisUnt superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, Iiid. 
Payne-.Templeton, principal, Flathead County High School, KalipeU 
Mont. ’ 

W. E. Uhl, dean. School of Education, University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. * * 

William A. Wetzel, principal. Central High School, Trenton, N. J. 

The third advisory committee appointed by the Secretaiy 
of the Interior was a committee of prominent persona inter- 
ested in education but not actively engaged in educational 
work. The membership of this committee was drawn from 
all States of the Union and is representative of a wide v^ety 
of interests an d occupations. The function of the committee 

* Deoetsed. ^ 
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was to make recommendations to the staff of the Survey and 
to review the findings. The membership of this advisory 
committee of laymen follows: 

Marcus Aaron, Federal Reserve Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. Albert Adams, Humboldt Bank Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Jane Addams, Hull House, 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago, 111. 
Roger W. Babson, Babson Park, Fla. 

Rhodes S. Baker, Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Morgan Barradale, Holland Tunnel Oftces, Canal and Varick Streets, 
New York, N. Y. (Appointed from New Jersey.) 

W. L. Bonney, Gardiner, Me. 

H. Fletcher Brown, DuPont Building, Wilmington, Del. * 

J. O. Carr, 400 North Front Street, Wilmingtion, N. C. 

D. H. Christensen, Christensen Construction Co., Salt Lake City, 

Utah. 

Howell Cheney, South Manchester, Conn. 

George I. Cochran, Sixth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Gertrude' Dangberg, Minden, Nev. 

Mrs. Louise Dillavou, Billings, Mont. 

John Evans, First Naiional Bank, Denver, Colo.* 

J. W. Fesler, 129 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. -Lincoln Filene, 246 Washington Street, Boston,. Maas. 

John H. Finley, New York Times, New York, N.Y. 

Ernest C. Folsom, president, Teacher Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

J. P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho. 

F. 8. Harman, 397 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Appointed 
from Mississippi.) 

Henry J. Haskell, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 

Henry H. Hilton, Ginn A Co., 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Forney Hutchinson, pastor, St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Charles F. Jenkins, 232 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank Jenkins, Eugene Daily Newspaper, Eugene, Oreg: 

E. Dana Johnson, The New Mexican, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Jerome Jones, Journal of Labor, Clayton, Ga. 

*William 8. Kenyon, Judge United States Circuit Court, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

-Charles F. Kettering, Ridgeleigh Terrace, Dayton, Ohio. 

Harry R. Lewis, Commissioner of Agriculture, Providence, R. I. * 
David Littlejohn, State health department. Charleston, W. Va. 

John* £. Martinean, Judge United States Circuit Court, Little Rock, 
-Ark. 

Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 

J. D. Millar, Menomonie, Wis. 

* DSOSMSd. 
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R. A. Nestos, Minot, N. Dak. 

Willian^ J. Norton, 51 West Warren Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Willmot M. Odell, 606 Capps Building, Fort Worth, Tex 
Edward B. Passano, Williams & WUkins Co, Mount Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md. ' . 

Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, 426 West Saginaw Street, Lansing, Mich 
Erskine Ramsay, 1611 Webb Crawford Building, Birmingham, Ala 
R. S. Rogers, Dillon, S. C. 

Virginius Randolph Shackleford, Orange, Va. ■ 

^Iton Smith, Union & Planters Bank Building, Memphis, Tenn 
Charles Judson Smith, Lexington, Ky.' 

Edgar B. Stern, Stern Building, New Orleans, La. 

W. J. Sutton, Cheney, Wash. 

•Lucius Thayer, Harrisville, N. H. ^ ' 

Alvin Waggoner, Philip, S. Dak. ^ 

Fred E. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

William Allen White, The Empod* Gazette, Emporia, Kans. 

Willis R. Whitney, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Benjamin Williams, Proctor, Vt 

E. M. Williams, 601 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Charles F. Willis, 620-628 Title & Trust Building, Phoenix, Arii. 

Matthew WoU, 210 American Federation of Labor Building,* Washing- 
ton, D. G ^ * 

a. THE SCOPE OF THE SURVEY. THE PROJECTS, THE PROFESSIONAL 
, STAFF, AND. JJIE REPORTS 

The scope of the Sif^ey as determined at conferences of 
the directional staff (director, associate director^ and coor- ' 
^ator) with the board of consultants extended tf four main 
divisions. These are (I) th^ organization of schools and 
districts, (2) the secondary-school population, (3) adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems (inclusive of administrative 
and supervisoiy personnel and activities), and (4) the curricu- 
lam and related problems. The financial aspects, mentioned 
in the measure autliorizing the Survey, were excluded be- 
cause a special survey of school finance wqa being proposed to 
C^ngr^ Md was subsequently authorized. The problem 
of the traimng of secondary-school teachers was likewise 
excluded on similar grounds. . ' 

. In the carrying forward of the work of the Survey, the gen-, 
eral outline was broken up in to what were termed “projects ” 
These were 24 in number and varied widely in magnitude. 

*Dec«aaed. 


'SUMMARY ^ 

Although many of these projects bear important relations to 
each o^er, which were recognized in' assembling and digesting 
the evidence, they were sufficiently distinct to permit their 
beu^ regarded as units of the Survey. The complete list of 
projects foUows.' They are not listed in logical order nor in 
the order of their importance but appro“ximately in the order 
m which work was begun on each project. It will be readily 
understood that, in a huge enterprise like a national survey 
work on all projects could hardly begin simultaneously! 
The logical relations of those projects were later recognized 
m the oiganization and preparation of the final report. 

A. Junior high school reorganization. 

B. Horizontal organization of secondary education and the second- 
ary-8chool population. 

C. School and district organization for administration and super- 

Vision. ^ 

D. ^hool and district organization in certain counties in California 
r-. The characteristics of small high schools. 

F. ^Iwted secondary schools in smaUer communities and rural areas 
(j. (guidance. 

H. Administrative and supervisory staff. 

I. FVactii^ iu.t^selection and appointment of teachers. 

J. , Provisions fdr individual differences, marks and marking systems 

and promotion plans. * 

K. School publicity. 

L. Curriculum. 

M. Extracurricplum activities. 

N. Athletic and other activities involving interscholastic contests. 

O. , Articulation of high school and college. 

P. Health education and health supervision. 

Q. ^gal and other regulatory provisions (inading standards). 

K. Research initiated by the schools. JPT __ , 

8. Supervision of instruction. ‘ ‘ ' 

T. Schedule making and reg^tration. 

U. Library service. 

V. Special reorganizations of school systems. 

W. Secondary education for NegrOes. 

X. Growth and trends of public junior colleges. 

The names of the projects, while suggestive of the range of 
the Survey as a whole, can hardly indicate the scope of each 
project. To give such mdication would require the reproduc- 
tion here of the detailed outlines that were prepared— a 
procckiure which is out of the question. The names in the 
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list do not disclose that private secondary schools were studied 
as sources of innovation jmd that, in the effort to carry out 
the aim to discover these innovations, all private secondary 
schools were approached for information concerning their 
practices. This plan was in line with the recommendation 
of the consultants of the Survey that it be concerned chiefly 
^th public fecondary education but that private schools be 
investigated as sources of innovation and constructive 
practice. 

The assignments of the professional members of the staff 
of the Survey follow. The projects are not here renamed but 
are referred to by the same letters assigned to them in tha 
preceding listv The ipembers of this professional staff were 
of three types. One of these includes r^ular members of 
the staff of the Ofl5ce of Education who were assigned for a 
part of their time to these projects. The names of these in 
the list are followed by the letter 0 in parentheses. The 
B^nd are specialists who gave a part of their time to the 
diction of the projects while ^tinuing their connections 
with the higher institutions, school systems, or other organi- 
zation^ which they were regularly employ^. The names 
of these are foUowed by the letter P and the names of the 
institutions, systems, or oiganizations with which they were 
regularly connoted at the time of their apppintmmt to the 
8^. The third type includes fuU-tkne memHpK)f the 
staff stationed at the Survey offices in Washington. Their 
names in the list are foUoweci by the letter F. For the most 
part, these indude men who had recently completed their 
gr^uate training after having had practical experience in the 

field. The assignments of the professional staff of the Survev 
were as follows: 


Fr^rkk (P), Harvard University, and O. I. 

Project N. Kefauver (P), Teachers CoUege, Ooliunbia 

University; Victor H. Noll (F), ahd C. Elwood Drake (F) 

inject E: Walter H. Gaumnita (0). 
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Project F: Emery N„ Perriss (P), Cornell University, and P. Roy 
Brammell (F). i 

Project G: William C. ReaVis (P), University of Chicago. 

Project H: Fred Engelhardt (P), Univereity of Minnesota, and 
William H. Zeigel, Jr. (F). 

Project I: Walter S. Deffenbaugh (O), and William H. Zeigel, Jr. (F). 

Project J: Roy O. Billctt (F). 

Project K:^ Belmont Farley (P), National Education Association. 

Project L: Arthur K. Loomis (P), Denver Schools; Edwin S. Lide ” 
(F); Dora V. Smith (P), University of Minnesota; W illiam G. Kimmel 
* (P), Commission of the American Historical Association on the Investi- 
gation of the Social Studies in the Schools; Wilbur L. Beauchamp (P), 
University of Chicago; Helen M. Eddy (P), University of Iowa; 
Anne E. Pierce (P), University of Iowa; Robert S. Hilpert (P), Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Project M: William C. Reavis (P), University of Chicago, and 
George E. Van Dyke (P), University of Chicago. 

Projects N, 0, and P; P. Roy Brammell (F). 

Project Q: Ward W. Keesecker (O), and Franklin'C. Sewell (F), 

Project R: William H. Zeigel, Jr. (F). 

Project S: Roy O. Billett (F). 

Projects T and U: B. Lamar Johnson (F). 

Project V: Leonard V. Koos (P). 

Project W; Ambrose Caliver (0). 

Project X: 0. I. Frederick (F). 

The total professional staff of the Survey, including the 
directional staff, numbered 31 persons. The number of 
clerical workers at times brought the total number of persons 
employed on the projects of the Survey to about 60 workers. 
The various projects as listed above eventuated in a 
series of 28 rtionographs, of which the present volume is the 
first. The complete list follows, together with the author 
or authors of each. The whole report of the Survey is 
desi^ated as OfiSce of Educataon Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. 

1. Summary. Leonard V. Kooc and staff. 

2. The Horisontal Organiaation of Secondary Education — A com- 
pariaon of Comprehensive and Specialized Schools. Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 

3. Part-Time Secondary Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 
Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 

4 . The Secondary-School Population. Grayson N. Kefauver, Vic- 
tor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 

6. The Reorganization of Secondary Education. Francis T. Spauld- 
ing, -O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos. 
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6. The Smaller Secondary Schools. Emery N. Ferriss W TT * 

Gaumnita, and P. Roy Brammell. ' A 

7. S^ndary Education for Negroes, ^mbrose Caliver 

K “d Secondiffy Education. Fred Engel- 

hardt, Wihiam H. Zeigel, Jr., ^iUiam M. Proctor, and Scovel 8. Ma^o. 

wL W K Provisions Affecting Secondary Education. 

Ward W. Keesecker and Franklin C. Sewell. 

10. .^iculation of High School and College. P. Roy BrammeU 

Ltgeur‘““‘ 

Roy^ 0**Bmeft“ Differences, Marking, and Promotion. 

14. Programs of Guidance. William C. Rea vis. 

15. Research in Secondary Schools. William H. Zeigel Jr 
Fai?ey^“^"^'^^“® Secondary School to the PubUc. Belmont 

17. ^e Secondary-School Library. B.' Lamar Johnson. 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. Edwin 8 Lide 

B. 

20. Instruction in English. Dora V. Smith. 

Instruction in the Social Studies. WDliam G. EimmeL 

22. Instruction In Science. WUbur L. Beauchamp. 

23. Instruction in Mathematics. Edwin S. Lide. 

24. Instruction in Foreign Languages. Helen M. Eddy 

HU^rt ““ ^ Robert's. 

M. NoMlhletic ExtfKurriculum Activitle*. WOltom C Rovi. 
and George E. Van Dyke. neavis 

Interwholastic Athletics. P. Roy Brammell. 

28. Health and Physical Education. P. Roy BrammeU. 

i. THE PROCEDURES IX THE SURVEY 

It 18 more e^ntial to an understanding of the findings of 
the Si^ej to have some explanation of the procedures that 
have been foUowed than to be informed concerning the 
oig^aUon Md scope. Most of the projects have been 
tl^ugh four steps or stages. The firet was that of 
0 ) identifj^ the schools to bexepreS^ in the projects. 

^ identification was with ilspecrto some particular 
aspect of the school; for example, its organixation, curricu- 
or hbraiy service. The aim here was to find schools 
with outstanding or innovating pnmUces in the aspect under 
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consideration. The second stage involved (2) intensive 


study by inquiry form of these practices in schools thus 
identified. This stage supplied the basis for selecting the 
schools to be visited. (3) Visitation constituted Ae third 
stage. During the first-hand contacts afforded by the visits, 
the specialists gathered additional information, checked on 
the information gathered by inquiry form, and added that 
something to their impressions which is gained from observ- 
ing the practices in the concrete. The fourth and last stage 
was that of tabulating and digesting the information gathered 
and preparing the report on the projects. 

This dominant 4-stage procedure reflects one of the con- 
trolling policies of the Survey, which has been to study inno- 
vating practices rather than merely to ascertain typical con- 
ditions in all secondary schools of the country. This policy 
was prompted by the behef that analysis and interpretation 
of innovating practices , would be more helpful to the schools 
of the country than would a mere study of status. Besides,'' 
information concerning status is already available along 
many lines. Also, it would have been out of the question to 
hdve made a study of status of all aspects of the schools rep- 
resented in the outline in the approximately 23,000 public 
secondar bools of the Nation. 


Some . ression of the extent of efforts to get at the facts 
of practice and conditions in the schools may be gained from 
a word concerning the numbers of inquiry forms sent out 
and of visits made to the schools. A total of about 80 
different forms were distributed ranging in length from a 
single post-card' page to 46 pages; the number of different 
pages was more than 800. The total number of forms dis- 
tributed was almost 200,000, and th'ey wealth to large qumbers 
of administrative officers in State departments and loc^ 
school systems, teachers, pupils, former pupils, parents, and 
employers. The proportion of these fonqs- returned has been 
highly gratifying, totaling almost two-thirds of all blanks sent 
out. This proportion indicates a highly favorable attitude 
toward the Survey and assures for it an excellent foundation 
of fact. 
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The totiJ number of visits to schools made by professional 
spwialists has been more than 850 and the toW of differed 
schools visited is more than 550. The visits took the 
speciahsts into 4 1 States and the District of Columbia The 
fact that effort was made to observe innovating and out- 
stondmg practices wherever located, rather than to distribute 
the visits proportionally to all States and sections, indicates 
that such practices are not concentrated in any single State 
or region, but are widely s^ttered over the Nation. The 
^stances traveled and the areas represented are evidence that 
e Survey is, in truth, in the sense of geographic representa- 
tiveness, what Its title indicates, a “national” survey. 


CHAPTER IV : THE HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ' 


/• full-time SCHOOLS 

The ■problem oj horizontal organization . — The rapid increase 
during recent d^ades in the enrollment of secondary schools 
has resulted in increased variation in abilities, interests, and 
n^s of pupiJa. This variation has led to the development 
of a diversified offering aimed at serving diverse needs. As 
the program of the school has expanded, the different lines of 
education have been divided into curriculums, each repre- 
senting a grouping of subjects preparatory for some line of 
activity, usu^y occupational. In some communities, the 
different ^tions of the program have been further divided 
by providing separate schools for each of the. major divisions 
The coUege preparatoiy pupils may be enroUed in one school 
the commercial pupUs in another, the trade pupils in another’ 
and the technical pupils in still another. Sometimes separate 
schools ^ also prcyvided for the pupils who attend school on 
a part-time basis. The organization of secondary education! 
to provide specialized training to serve specific needs can! 
appropriately be referred to as horizontal organization, since \ 
It IS concerned with the arrangement of the different divisions 
of the program on the same horizontal level. The provision 
of different curriculunis and schools at the same level also 
calls for horizontal articulation of the system. 

'^e problem of horizontal organization of secondary edu- 
cation is concerned largely with the vocational part of the 
program and the relations of the vocational elements with 
other elements. Most of the specialized curriculunis in 
secondary schools include groupings of subjects preparatory 
for some occupation. Some curriculums are more specific 
than others, b ut practically all have a vocational objective. 
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The Specialized schools have vocational labels, such as com- 
mercial, trade, technical, and vocational. Hence an investi- 
gation of the horizontal oiganization of secondary education 
necessarily involves a consideration of vocational education 
and horizontal articulation the relation of specialized cur- 
riculums and schools with nonvocationaJ elements. 

Prevalence oj different types oj schools . — Exact data on the 
numbers of schools of the different types in the country are 
not available. Since specialized schools are maintained only 
in the larger cities, the number of comprehensive or general 
schools in the country as a whole is naturally much larger 
than the number of specialized schools. Of the 994 schools 
included in the investigation, the proportion that are special- 
ized is larger for the Eastern than for the Western and Mid- 
western States, 

Staff of different types of schools . — Wide differences are noted 
in the characteristics of the 2,690 teachers of the different 
types ^^hools represented in the study. The teachers 
of acad^Hc subjects on the average reported as much as 9 
years of Tormal education beyond the eighth grade while 
the teachers of industrial subjects reported only 6,8 years. 
The teachers of commercial subjecte have less education than 
the academic teachers* but more than the teachers of house- 
hold and industrial arts. Also, academic teachers in general 
and academic schools have more cklucation than academic 
teachere in trade schools; the same advantage in training 
exists for the industrial arts teachers in the comprehensive 
and academic schools. The reverse relationship exists in 
regard to experience in occupations oth^r than teaching. 
That is, the percentage with such experience is higher for 
.the industrial arts teachers in the trade schools than for the 
same teachers in the comprehensive schools. 

Part-dime cooperative plans. — Part-time cooperative train- 
ing receives the hearty endorsement of theorists in vocational 
education and of teachers of vocational subjects. Under this 
plan, part of the time of the pupil is spent in school and part 
is given to actual work on the job. The school instruction 
consists mostly of the related or theoretical aspects of the 
trainijig and the experiences on the job provide practice and 
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training in the operations carried on by the worker. Under 
this plan, extensive equipment is not required in school, and 
training can be made available even though only a few pupils 
select it. One hundred and sixty-seven schools were located 
offering such training. The fields for which training is most 
frequently offered on the part-time basis are automobile 
mechanics, electricity, printing, carpentiy, pattern making, 
drafting, and sheet-metal work in the industrial field; retail 
selling and clerical occupations in the (Jommercial field. 
Other occupations app>eared with small frequency. It will 
be seen that greater emphasis is placed on retail selling in 
this program than in the full-time training program. In 
most situations the number of .pupils enrolled on a coopera- 
tive basis is very small. Tht largest enrollmento are in 
retail sellin g. Automobile mechanics and machine shop are 
highest among the trade fields. 

Most of the plans do not involve an exchange of pupils. 
The length of the alternate period of work and study varies, 
and there may be one or more plans of alternation within a 
given school. The most common plan reported by the 167 
schools in this study was that in which pupils spend alternate 
weeks in school and work (37 per cent); in slightly over a 
fofurth of the schools, pupils spend part of each day at school 
and part at work; about 7 per cent spend two weeks in school, 
two at y^ork; a few spend alternate days or alternate months. 
The rate of pay for employment under this plan varies with 
occupations and with schools; the median rate per day for 
the schools reporting was $2. The pupils enrolled in part- 
time cooperative courses do not differ significantly from the 
pupils enrolled in similar courses offered on a full-time basis. 

Jt will be well to remember that the evidence reported 
pertains to the school year 1930-31 and that the conclu- 
sions from it are probably not characteristic of more 
recent dates. 

Proximiiy oj rtsHerux of pupils to secondary schools they • 
aUend . — The question haa sometimes been raised, Do 
specialized secondary schools draw from the entire city or do 
pupils tend to go to the secondary school in their neighbor- 
hood regardless of the nature of the program? It is true that 
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the largest proportions of the pupils in specialized schools of 
three cities studied came from the sections of the cities in 
which the schools are located. This may be explained, in part 
at le^t, by the fact that the school is located in the section of 
the city where the largest number of children interested in the 
special line of training reside.* However, pupils come from 
all sectioM of the city to attend these schools. Attendance 
at a specialized secondary school because it is near at hand 
would be particularly objectionable if it caused pupils to 
take courses preparatory for certain occupations when they 
desired to enter others. If this is the situatiqn., it was not 
uncovered in the present investigation. Promnity of resi- 
dence is an important factor in the choice of school by pupils 
who attend the general and comprehensive high schools, since 
these schools are oiiganized to serve a section of the city. 
According to the statement of pupils, the importance of this 
element decreases as the program of the school offers greater 
^ opport^ty for specialization, and in schools that have wholly 
specialized programs practically no pupils report it as the 
factor which determined the choice of school. 

Characteristics oj pupHs enrolled in various curricvlums and 
schools —DaiA were gathered concerning 17,180 pupils en- 
rolled in various curriculums and secondary schools. These 
data se^e to define the groups served by the different types 
of training. Intelligence data were secured concerning 5,290 
pupils, '^e boys in the college preparatory curriculum in 
the technical high school rank highest with a median I.Q'. 
of 114. The academic and scientific groups in the compre- 
hensive and generd schools rank' next. The lowest ratings 
were those of the industrial arts groups. The'median I.Q. 
for the trade school is 92.4, for the industrial arte group in 
the comprehensive school 97.5, and for the industrial arts 
group in the general school 94.6. The commercial groups 
are uniformly lower than the academic groups and higher 
than the industrial arts groups, although the differences are 
not marked. Similar contrasts are noted for girb. The 
household arts gipup bears the same relationship to the 
other cumculum groups as does the industrial arts group 
for boys. Again, the commercial groups are between the 
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academic and the household arts groups. There is little 
variation between the intelligence of pupils m the some 
curriculums appearing in different types of schoob. That 
is, about the same type of pupil, intellectually, elects com- 
mercial and industrial curriculums regardless of the type of 
school in which the curriculums are given. Thus, the type 
of organization of secondary schools, namely, comprehensive 
or specialized, does not affect the selection of the pupils in 
the various fields of work. With respect to grades, it is 
evident that some selection takes place in the traits measured 
by the teste as pupils prc^ess through the secondary school. 
The means of the medians of all groups weighted according 
to the number of cases in each group are as follows: Ninth 
grade, 98.6; tenth grade, 101; eleventh* grade, 103.7; twelfth 
grade, 1C4.5. The mental test data of pupils enrolled in 
the various curriculums are substantiated by the report of 
success in school work. In general, the percentage having 
experienced failure of so&ie ^pe is largest for the household 
arts and industrial arts groups. i 

The socio-economic level of the differeitt curriculum groups 
is somewhat in agreement with the intellectual levels de- 
. scribed in the preceding section. That is, the academic and 
scientific curriculums have larger proportions than the other 
curriculums from the upper levels; the household arts and 
industrial arts curriculums have larger proportions from the 
. lower economic levels than the other curriculums. While 
about a tenth of the pupUs in the academic and scientific 
curriculums m the comprehensive schools come from the 
professional level, the proportion is less than 1 out of 20 for 
household and industrial arts. A difference in the same 
direction, though smaller, exists for the semiprofessional 
group. The proportions are nearly equal for the different 
groups ^on the skilled level, and the proportions are smaller 
for the academic and scientific groups than the other curricu- 
lum groups for (he semiskiUed level. In the respect con- 
sidered the commercial pupils in the comprehensive schools 
are more nearly like the pupils in household arts and indus- 
trial arts curriculums than in the academic curriculums. 
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The different curriculum groups in the general schools bear 
the same relationship to each other as indicated for the com- 
prehensive school in the preceding paragraph. 

The socio-economic dat^ for the technical school present 
an mtei^ting lack of agreement with the intelligence data. 
It was indicated above that the college preparatory group 
in lie teclmical school ranked highest in intelligence in com- 
parison with other academic groups. They do n6t stand so 
high, however, in socio-economic rating. In fact, they are 
nearer to the household arts and industrial arts groups than 
to the academic groups. 

A compa^n of the socio-economic status of pupils m each 
curriculum in the different types of schools shows little varia- 
tion v^th type of school. Approximately the same propor- 
tion of the commercial pupils in comprehensive, general, 
technical, and commercial schools come from, each of the 
socio-economic levels. Similarly, approximately the same 
IHoportion of the industrial arts pupils in the different types 
of schools come from each level. The foregoing indications 
of differences among groups of pupils should not preclude 
appreciation of the extent of overlapping of groups. All 
curriculum groups have pupils from all levels. Approxi- 
mately the same irelationsUps are noted among the different 
cumculum groups in other data secured in the inveetigation 
and not here reported. 

Attitudes ard aasocuiiwn of academic and vocational pupils. 

Segregation of pupil^ in specialized schools has been disap- 
proved by some persons because they believe that such 
segregation accentuates the* development of distinctions and 
class loyalties in society. Comprehensive schools are be- 
lieved by these persons to promote social integration, mutual 
understanding, and cooperation of the different groups. 
Judgments of 2,738 teachers were secured and measures of 
attitudes of pupils were constructed and used. On the aver- 
age, teach^ believe that vocatiorihl pupils are likely to par- 
ticipate in' social activities less in separate schools than in 
comprehensive schools. They beUeve, also, that vocational 
pupils do not associate so freely with academic pupils in 
out-of-school activities when they are enroUed in separate 
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schools as when they are enrolled in the same school. These 
teachers a^ee that association of vocational pupils with 
academic pupils has a good effect on their work attitude. 
Separation of academic and vocational education is believed 
by teachers to make the group spirit and morale of vocational 
pupils somewhat stronger than when they are enrolled in 
comprehensive schools and that s^regation has some effect 
in creating and fostering feelings of social differences between 
the two groups. All groups of teachers indicate that it has 
some effect. A smaller effect is reported by teachers of 
commercial and vocational schools than by the teachers in 
academic, general, and comprehensive schools. 

The measurement of attitudes of pupils was not carried on 
extensively enough in the Survey to merit generalization. 
Attitudes in a comprehensive school in a midwestem city 
were compared .with attitudes of pupils in an eastern city 
with specialized schools. The different groUps in the eas^ 
em schools were ^oie critical of each other than the grov^ 
in the comprehensive school in the middle western city, 
but each of the groups in the eastern city were also more 
critical toward themselves. Some comparisons of the 
attitudes of first-year pupils with thfl attitudes of senior 
pupils showed that senior Industrial boys in comprehensive 
schools reacted less favorably toward industrial pupils 
and subj^ts and more favorably toward academic pupils 
and subjects than did the first-year pupils. This shift is 
not disclosed for industrial pupils in the s^^ated schools. 
These data would suggest (1) that industrial pupilp in the 
comprehensive' high school changed in their attitude so as 
to regard their own group of pupils and subjects less highly 
and the academic pupils and subjects more highly, and (2). 
that industrial boys, in s^regated schools shifted in their 
attitude'to regard .their own group and subjects more highly, 
to regard academic pupils less highly, and to increase their 
regard for the academic subjects (but not so much as the 
industrial boys in the .comprehensive school). The reader 
is warned against placing too great reliance on these infer- 
ences, especially as the report in Mon(^aph No. 2 on which 
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on ^ imposes important quaMpations 

^ Subsetmera edwatiomd and vocaiional activities of former 
W^.-An attempt was made to secure information on 

920 anTltr efferent types in. 

TK ^ere secured for 7,330 former 

wZ? Ki K ? retummg the inquiiy forms were some- 

what higher m scholarship than the 18,555 pupils approached 

Most of the pupds who left school early reported 'the ecol 
nonuc reason for leaving. The great majority of the 7 330 
pupils, fo^fifths in point of fact, continued tLir educaS 
either on full-time or part-time basis after leaving or gradu- 
ating from the swondary school. The full-time secondaiw 
school closes the formal educaUon of only a small proportim 
of the type of pupils answering the inquiiy form 
A va^ety of positions were held by these pupils duW 
the peru^ of time smee they left school. On the average 
the number of positions was three. There is little differenc^ 

of tte shifts take place during the first yeare of employment. 

A pMt vaijety of positions were represented in the'occupa- 
tionj Mtimty of former pupUs included in the investigation 
Clerical work, tr^e work, and occupations in the manul 
factuimg induetnes predominate for boys. Clerical worla. 
atoo stands high for girls and a considerable number of ihB 
ms^oup were engaged in some form of personal service/ 
e range of occupations gives some assurance of the 
ep^ntataveness of the data secured in the investigation. 

satisfaction 

mth the i^ihon held at the time the data were furnished ' 
The reporto of girls were more favorable than those of boys 

^ satiefacUon Ip larger proi 

portans than the 1925' group. The percentie re^rW 

^faction wanes wmewhat among the different vot^ltionid 
grou^, although the percentages are high for all groups. . 
tn P™P»^on of the commercial pupils— more than 

four-fifths-^i aU types of schooU later entered commercial 
positions. This percentage is high even for the pupUs krith 
a smaU amount of commercial training.' That these pupils 

? ‘ 
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tend to remain in commercial work is evidenced by the lame 
percent^e engaged in such work at- the time the data were 
obtamed. The proportion does not vary greatly with type 
of school. Those who attended the specialized commercial 
whools entered commercial occupations in larger proportions 

thM did those for other schools, but the differences are not 
stnking. 

The proportion of industrial pupUs entering the industrial 
neld for which they were trained is not so large as for the 
commercialvpupils. The proportion for the trade schools- ’ 
three-fourths-approaches that for the commercial groups 
The dj^erences between the percentages for commerciai 
mdustnal pupils might be accounted for in pak by the 
fact that the industrial training was related 'to the field of 
work teamed for and the co&mercial pupils were considered 
to have enteted the occupation trained for if they entered 
type of commercial position. The sinularity of tho 
data for commercial and trade schools gives support to the 
procedure that was used. The difference might be explained 
m part, also, by the greater tendency to consider the shop 
cour^ as part of general education than is true for com- 
mercial education. Thus, some of the pupils enrolled in 
mdustnal courses without any intent of using such training 
v^tionally. It should be noted, however, that a consider- 
able proportion of the pupils in general schools who took in- 
usthal coutees later engaged in industrial occupations, 
rapite t^ fact that these courses are sometimes .not con- 
sidered to be vocational in nature. Larger contrasts between 
types of schools are noted for the industrial than for the 
cominercial field. The percentage entering the occupation 
for which training was secured is considerably larger for the 
trade school than for the,other types of institutions. Tlie 
percentage is sm^t for the technical school. \^e 
about a third of the pupils in industrial courses in the iom- 
{mehensive schools- later entered the occupation for which 
they, sec^ training, the proportion for the trade school is 
three^foOrths. Approximately the same relationship obtains 
long the different grdaps of spools in the proportion 
engaged at the time of the Survey in the occupation trained 
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for as was noted above for the proportion who entered the 
occupation for which they were trained at some time «in^ 
they left school. 

Mare iritenaive and extensive investigation needed in areas 
canvassed by data reported in monograph. — The data summa- 
rized here have described the nature of the program of the 
different types of secondary schools and the characteristics 
of the pupils enrolled in them. The judgments of teachers 
concerning the merits of different features have been reported 
and objective evidence is given on certain outcomes. While a 
more extensive canvass is needed and- a more intensive 
analysis of the data might have been made if more time 
and funds had been available, the data reported should be 
helpful to the critical student of the horizontal organization 
of secondary education. Investigation is especially needed 
concerning the effectiveness of the various procedures and 
program in the different types of schools. • 

t. PAST- TIME SCHOOLS 

Extent of development qfxontinuation schools. — The concern 
of this second section of the chapter is the continuation schools 
and evening schools of secondary grade. These schools, like 
the full-time schools represented in section 1, enter into the 
problem of the horizontal organization and articulation of 
secondary education. 

Continuation school^ have been developed to provide 
additional location for piersons who find it impossible or who 
do not have the inclination to complete the r^ular high- 
school program. The objectives of the continuation school 
comprehend the objectives of the regular high school but 
stress is placed on vocational training in some schools, 
ci^enship training in others, and vocational guidance in 
still others. The enrollment in these schools nearly doubled 
between 1 922 and 1 930. Data of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion indicate that in 1930 there were 310,214 pupils enrolled 
in 282 schools in 217 cities with populations- of 10,000 and 
more. This enrollment is slightly less than the enrollment 
in 1928 (355,115). The decrease may be accounted for 
by the increase in the enrollment of full-time schools which 
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might naturally absorb some of the enrollment that would 
otherwise go to continuation schools. 

Th^ scope of this investigation in the Surrey . — The programs 
of 312 continuation schools located in 40 States were analyzed. 
Two hundred and twenty of these schools received Federal 
aid, and 92 were without such aid. An mtensive study was 
made of the pupils in 10 schools located in 7 cities. Data for 
the intensive study were furnished by 1,547 boys and 1,445 
girb, or a total of 2,992 pupils. 

Nature of 'programs of continuation schools ^ — A great variety 
of subjects were reported to be offered in continuation schools. 
Of the 341 different titles listed, 291 appeared in fewer than 
10 of the schoob, and 50 appeared in 10 or more schoob. 
There was doubtless much overlapping of content included 
under the different titles. Home economics and dressmaking 
both appeared in about a third of the schoob, and industri^ 
arts appeared in nearly a fourth. Special phases of industrial 
arts were also included: About a sixth of the schoob reported 
courses in machine shop and electricity^. Among the ac^emic 
subjects English (28.^ per cent), civics (15.7 per cent), 
arithmetic (15.4 per cent), ^d hygiene (12.5 per cent) 
appeared most frequently. Tbe program of some schoob 
was limited entirely to academic subjects, sucb as Englbh, 
civics, and arithmetic, while the program of other schoob 
stressed the practical subjects in household arts and industrial 
arts. There b indication of flexibility in the programs of 
continuation .schools with a tendency to place large stress on 
the more immediate educational needs of the pupib. In a 
few cases, correspondence courses were used. 

These continuation schoob have a close relationship with 
the regular high schoob. About half of them are housed in 
high-school buildmgs. The high-school principal also serves 
as principal pf the continuation school in about a fourth of 
the schoob. In addition, the continuation-school pupib are 
allowed to enter classes along with the regular-school pupils 
in slightly more than a third of the schoob. Abo, in about 
a third of the schoob, highiechool credit b allowed for the 
work done in the continuation schoob. In some cases work 
b set up especially for continuation-school pupib; in others, 
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the same courses are used for both groups of pupils. In most 
of the schools, however, special work is arranged which deviates 
considerably from the work of the regular full-time pupils. 

The pupils are compelled to attend the continuation school 
a stated minim um amount of time, usually four hours per 
week. Many pupils attend-more than the prescribed amount 
of time. When they are not employed, they sometimes spend 
all their time in school because they are interested in the 
work they are doing. Also, the great majority of the schools 
allow pupils to remain in the continuation schools ev^en tho'ugh 
they are beyond the compulsory attendance age. 

^e continuation schools place considerable stress on 
guidance and on the establishment of relationships with 
the community. Nearly half of the schools reported having 
a program of placement and follow-up and a plan whereby 
employers are used to determine the needs of the pupils 
served by the school. These practices are in harmony with 
the stated purposes of the schools to facilitate transition 
from school to occupation. 

The pupils in continuation schools . — The pupils m con- 
tinuation schools vary in the grade they have attained prior 
to transfer to the continuation school, ^ine-tenths have 
attained at least the eighth grade. Half of them have had 
as much as one year beyond the eighth grade, and a fourth 
have had as much as two years of high-school work. A 
considerable proportion met with failure at some place in 
the regular school program. Two-fifths of the boys and 
three-tenths of the girb reported that they repeated a grade 
or a part of a grade in the full-time school. About a fourth 
reported that they failed in one or more subjects in their 
last full semester in high school. However, few reported 
f^ure as the most important reason for leaving the full- 
time school. The economic factor was reported more than 
any other by both boys and girls as the most important for 
leaving the full-time school. Lack jf interest in school work 
ranked second for boys %nd third for girls. 

The pupils in continuation schools come largely from the 
homes of skilled, semiskilled,. and unskilled groups of workers. 
The percentages from the unskilled (11) and from the semi- 
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skilled (39.6) are larger than those for any of the curriculum 
groups in the full-time school. That is, these pupils come 
largely from the lower economic groups. Only a tenth of 
the fathers are employed in occifpations classed as profes- 
sional or semiprofessional. These pupils also are typically 
lower in intelligencefthan the pupils in the full-time schoob. 
The two groups overlap greatly in thb respect, but large 
differences are found between the medians of intelligence 
quotients. 

The pupils in continuation schools, for the most part, 
took the first job open to them when they left the full-time 
scliool. They located the opening through personal friends 
or through personal search for work. Only about a tenth 
acknowledged assistance from the school in securing posi- 
tions. Many of the jobs held afforded only part-time em- 
ployment. The median number of hours boys work b 36 
and the median for girb b 30. The pay received by boys 
(median, $15.06) b much greater than that received by 
gbb (median, $6.24). In spite of the small pay many re- 
ceive, a considerable proportion indicated that they were 
well satbfied with the jobs and that they did not plan to 
shift to other lines of work. Any help given to continua- 
tion-school pupils at thb critical time of first employment 
must contribute greatly to their permanent vocational 
placement and adjustment. 

The develo'pnuvi of evening schools . — The enrollment in 
evening schoob has experienced a rapid growth so that the 
enrollment in 1930 reached a total of 1,038,052, about a 
fourth of that in full-time secondary schoob. The enroll- 
ment in 1920 was only 586,843. This increase in enrollment 
is to be explained in part by the increase in eiirollment in 
the schoob in exbtence in li^O and in part by the increase 
from 582 to 664 of number of cities with evening schoob. 
The evening schoob have been in operation in the United 
States over a long period of years. The Federal OflBce of 
Education reported as many as 165 in 1890 with a total 
enrollment of 150,770 pupib. 

Scope of the investigation . — Data were obtained on the 
practices in 439 evening schoob. Two hundred and forty- 
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four of these schools, distributed to 41 States, received Fed- 
era! aid, and 195 in 28 States did not receive such aid. 
Ihese data were secured by means of a check list mailed to 
them. In addition data were obtained concerning the char- 
acteristics of pupils enrolled in evening schools located in 
hve cities. 

Nature of program oj evening schools.— li is a common 
policy, for evening schools to offer courses, in any field in 
which a sufficient number of persons show' interest Con- 
sequently, one expects to find a great variety of subjects 
offered m evening schools. A total of 397 different titles 
were reported by the 244 evening schools receiving Federal 
aid, and 271 were offered by t^e 195 schools without such 
aid. The largest number of courses is in the academic 
grou^ Industrial arts is a close second. All subjects that 
are offered in full-time secondary schools appear in the offer- 
ings of these schools and some of the specialized vocational 
courses are pecuHar to the evening school. A large number 
of the courses are vocational in nature. The programs of 
the schools with Federal aid are dominated mpre by voca- 
. tional courses th^ are those of the schools without Federal 
aid. The outstanding characteristic of the programs of 
evening schools is their comprehensiveness. 

Many courses in evening schools appear also in the pro- 
grams of the full-time schools. About half of the schools 
reported that there was an attempt to make the content and 
difficulty of such courses similar to those offered in the day 
school. HoY^yer, practicaUy all respondents reported a 
policy of adapting the content of the courses to the special 
mterests, abilities, and needs of pupUs. This adaptation 
involved, as reported by a great majority of the schools, re- 
la tmg the content of the occupational courses to the occupa- 
tions m which the pupils were employed. Adaptation is 
made by employment of teachers with practical experience 
m the occupatiqns for which courses fiu-nish tr aining by use 
of problems of j pupils in the courses, and by limitation of 
coui^s to {^r^ns employed in the occupation, thereby 
mal^g, possible more complete adaptation to vocational 
needs. Credit ^ allowed for work in evening schools and 
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diplomas or certificates are given after completion of the 
required number of units. In about half of the schools, 
credits earned in the evening school are accepted toward 
graduation from the regtilar high school, an(f pupils in the 
regular high school are freguently permitted to take courses 
in the evening school if the courses desired are not available 
in the day school. Most courses meet two evenings a week 
and the class sessions are two hours in length. There is con- 
siderable variation in the length of the periods and in the 
number of hours spent in classes each week. 

The principal of the high school frequently (in nearly half 
of the schools) serves also as principal of the evening high 
school. The vice prinj^pal not infrequently fills this posi- 
tion, but a teacher in the day school more commonly (in a 
fifth of the schoofe) carries this responsibility. Rarely does 
the principal of the evening school give full time to evening 
school responsibilities. The teaching staff of the evening 
school is drawn largely from the staff of day schools. Sixty- 
one per cent of the schools not receiving Federal aid reported 
that practically all teachers were also emplc^ed in the day 
schook. A special salary 'is allowed for this work, on the 
average $4 a night. However, there is large variation in the 
remuneration /or this work. 

Considerable effort is put forth in evening schools to main- 
tain close relationship with the community, especially by 
those schools receiving Federal aid. • These efforts consist of 
provision of oiganized placement serdee and follow-up of 
pupils, obtaining judgments of employers concerning educa- 
tional needs of the pupils in their employ, and qjaking sys- 
tematic study of succcM of pupils and the nature of actinties 
carried on in different occupations. 

Characteristics of pupils in evening schools . — The evening 
schools included in the investigation were attended by about ' 
twice as many men as women. The stress on vocational 
training may accoimt in part for the preponderance of men. 
These pupils are older than those in fuU-time secondary 
schools and in continuation schools. The median age for the 
men is 24 and for the women 22.1. The ages of the pupils 
enrolled in the different fields of study do not vary greatly; 
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from the middle end lower economic levels Very few o^ 

erouiTk ,r“ ‘*‘° “d nSnaglri^I 

inteUigence infeL that'ae^'gi^up “they‘‘aro 
pupils in full-tune schools', HowC^'at^rll ha“ Ttelh^ 
gencp quotients above 109.2, indicatine- that « /> a 
pro^ruon are capable o, sup'e^^J^o^:^ 

ThemflH-^^ not completed the regular high-school couree 

^tde tenth 

^XET i f ^ ^ completed the twelfth grade and th« 

lowest fo^th have not gone above the eighth Se Ahnn^ 
half of these pupUs enrolled in the geS^nd . J 
cumculums when they were in regular high school A 
of the men took the commercial curriculum and about a third 

and common labor third. For the i 

tions furnish employment for i “ clencal occupa- 

mtidng rank. Mronnni b • ,T“‘ P™P««i<>». *««ne 
t3^TK^ nusceUaneous trades groun is 

for rnenlX^m to t^’n ° 

iterm^atdSrr^^^^ 

of work. Two-fiftha nf 1 ansrer to other lines 
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i Pupils in evening school gave economic pressure as the 

I chief reason for leaving the fuU-time school. Combined with 
this reason is the desire to be earning money for themselves. 
A negligible proportion reported failure in school ^r lack of 
interest as the reasons for dropping out. Their reasons for 
attending evening school also have an economic connection. 
These reasons are mostly associated with the present work 
of the respondents. The reason most frequently mentioned is 
the improvement of chances for an increase in rank or in 
salary. Second in frequency is the preparation for a new 
field of work. A considerable proportion were concerned 
with keeping up with new development in the positions held 
when they furnished the data used in this report. A small 
proportion indicated that they wure securing credits toward 
graduation from high school or for entrance to college. 

Part-time schools contribute to a demoaatized secorulaty 
education— Tho part-time secondary schools, both continua- 
tion schools and evening schools, are serving a group of 
pupils who have been denied the opportunities of full-time 
secondary-school work or who have not been inclined to take 
advantage of a regular secondary-school training. As a 
group, these pupils are less favored intellectually and econom- 
ically than those in the full-time schools. The. regular 
high-echool program is not adapted to the capacities and 
interests of many of these pupils. By providing a modified 
program and by making it possible for the pupils to earn 
their support while they study, these schools bring secondary- 
school tr aining more nearly within reach of all. 
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CHAPTER V : THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL POPULATION ' 


The foregoing chapter includes a sunamary of the char- 
acteristics of pupils in various types of secondary , schools, 
section 1 dealing with pupils in specialized and comprehensive 
schools and section 2 with pupils in continuation and evening 
high schoob. The characteristics considered are chiefly 
socio-economic status and intelligence. It remains to present 
in this brief chapter a summary of the evidence gathered for 
the Survey in special inquiries bearing on the d^ree of 
popularization and democratization of secondary education 
in the United States. To the inferences drawn from these 
special studies are added a few of the broadest generaliza- 
tions warranted by the related studies of pupils in specialized 
and comprehensive high schoob and in continuation and 
evening schoob. 

(1) American secondary education has grown with great 
rapidity during the past half century, both in numbers of 
pupib enrolled and iri popularization among persons in all 
walks of life. The rate of growth b far in exce^ of that of 
the general population and has not been equaled at any other 
educational level. The growth has been especially marked 
during the last two decades. 

(2) The measure used to indicate the gain of high-school 
enrollment on the population is the percentage which the 
enrollment in public high schoob in the United States has 
been of the number in the population of high-school age; 
that b, 14 to 17 years of age, inclusive. From 1880 to 1930 
thb lorcentage mounted from 2.8 to 46.6. With enrollments 
in private secondary schoob added, the proportion of the 
population of high-schopl age represented by the enrollment 
in secondary schoob, public and private, was well over half 
of all. Thb proportion has unquestionably increased 
strikingly since 1930, but the exact extent of the increase b 
not known. 


Thl* lunuukry U b«wd largely on the eTldenoe preMoted In Mooocrapb No. « o( tba 
raport o( the National. Surrey ol Secondary Bducatlon. eoUtled “The SeonDdarTeidMiol 
Population," by Orayaon N. Kahuirer, Victor H. Noll, and C. Slwood Drake. 
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(3) The proportions vary from State to State and from 
one ty^ of community to another. A conspicuous difference 
IS Uiat between urban and rural communities, the proportions 
being much larger for cities than for communities with 
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named in which the proportions enrolled in all types of schools 
at the secondary level are in excess of nine-tenths of all. 

(4) The results of a re^tition for two dtjes, naihdy, 
Seattle and Brit^port, of a study of the social cofnposition 
ot the high-school population made by Coun^, disclosed 
striking increases from 1920 to 1930 in the proportionate 
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representation in the high school of aU occupational levels 
m the total population. This finding is in harmony with the 
conclusion just reported concerning the rapidly increasinc 
populanzaUon of high-school education. To the extent that- 
he lower occupational levels are represented in the increases 
It may be assumed that there has been considerable progres^ 
schods democratization of the secondaiy 

(5) However, when the increases in representation in the 
high school of the different socio-economic groups are com- 
pared, it IS found that for Seattle the groups at the upper 
levels during the mterval, already larger at the outset of the 
mteiwal of years, were gaining on the groups at the lower 
levels. For example, the gains were larger for the propri- 
et^ and professional groups than for skilled and common 
labor. For Bridgeport the proportions at the different levels 
appeared to be drawing together. A first inference from the 


comparisons for these two cities might be that the high 


schools in Seattle were during the v.. 



of these IS the. wide range of socio-economic status 
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toward increased representation in secondary, schools of ( 
intellectuaUy less competent youth. Itisnotthat inteUectual j 
selection is no longer operative, but that it is ‘less operative | ' 
than formerly. Thei*e is evidence that in many communi- 
ties the secondary-school population as a whole is not. far 
from a representative cross-section of at least the total literate 
population. The data at hand are not sufficient to yield a 
statement of the exact degree of progress toward intellectual 
democratization of education at the secondary level. 

In view of the high measure^ of relationship usually found ' 
between intelligence and socio-econonaic status, the conclusion 
just set down concerning progress toward intellectual democ- 
ratization lends support to a conclusion of progress toward 
socio-economc democratization suggested by the data on 
popularization and by the increased representation in sec- 
ondary schools of children of fathers in the lower occupational 
groups. The evidence reported appears to be internally 
consistent. 'i 

(7) A highly important conclusion from the evidence pre- * 
sented is that intellectual democratization Jk being achieved 
by extension of the offering to include ■^Nationalized and 
other non-college-preparatory curriculums in the secondary ^ 
schools. This is true whether these curriculums are provided 

in comprehensive high schools or in specialized schools, such 
as commercial high schools or trade schools. By the same 
token, ^chool systems that have gone farthest in prcviding 
such curriculums have probably made most progress toward 
complete intellectual democratization. 

(8) Continuation schools and evening high schools are 
agencies of the democratization of secondary education, 
the former by affording the opportumties of secondary educa- 
tion for pupils 6f typically lower intellectual and socio- 
economic status and the latter for persons who are typically 
of lower secio-econoimc status and more mature than pupils ' 
attending fuU-tingiQ sBcondhiy schools. 
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CHAPTER VI : THE VERTICAL REORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ' 


/. PURPOSE AND METRODS OF THE STUDY OF THE REORGANIZED 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Purpose of the ^udy of reorganized secondary schools— T\\o 
study of reorganized secondary schools has been concerned 
with four questions of immediate significance in American 
secondary education: 

(1) What sort of school organization has the junior high 
school movement tended to produce? ' 

(2) How does the organization of the typical reorganized 
schoohcompare with that of conventional 8-4 system schools? 

(3) What special types of reorganized schools seem to be 
of greatest promise? 

(4) What characteristics in school organization are most 
likely to contribute to comprehensiveness and flexibility in a 
school’s provisions for its pupiis’ needs? 

Definiiwn of “ organization. In dealing with these ques- 
tions, the study has defined the term “organization” some- 
what broadly. A school’s organization has b«fen assumed to 
comprise all the arrangements which the scl^ool makes to 
furnish a framework for effective education. For conven- 
ience in classification, i^ e major fea tures of organization 
have been recognized, as foUows: (1) Provisions for th^ ad- 
mission and promotion of pupils; (2) the arrangemeHt of 
instruction, in terms of departmentalization,, the size of 
classes, the length of school sessions, the use of standardized 
t^ts; and the adoption of special schemes which make pos- 
sible direct attention to individual differences; (3) the ^pe 
and arrangernent (but not the detailed cont^t) of the pro- 
-am of studies; (4) the scope and arrangement (but not the 
detailed content) of the school’s extracurriculum program* 

(5) the school ’s provisions for the educational and vocational 


hb chapter !• based on Monograph No. 6 of the report of the Natioiial Surrey of Secondary 
Education by Francis T. Spaulding. O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Kooa, 

ReorwanliaUon of Secondary EduoaUon." Secs. 1 to 8, Inclualvo, are *>ai n)d on Part 1 h» 
Spaulding and FVederlck; sec. Ton Part II by Frederick, and sec. Son PartUI by Kood. 
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^dance of its pupils; ( 6 ) provisions for the articulation of 
the Khool with other school unite; ( 7 ) the composition of the 
teachi^ staff; ( 8 ) arrangements for the supervision of in- 
struction; and ( 9 ) the school’s housing and equipment. 

Th measures oj compreheTisiveness and cmsistency of or- 
gan^ion.—ln the study on which the present summary is 
baaed two means of Qomparing the effectiveness of various 
types of orgamzation have been used. These are referred to 
as measures of comprehenswenass and of consistency of or- 
ganization. A school assigned a high score on comprehen- 
siveness for any of the features listed in the foregoing para- 
graph 18 one having a relatively large number of specific 
practices under the heading of that feature. Furthermore, 
effectiveness of organization is assumed to be dependent not 
only on the number of different practices followed in connec- 
tion with any individual feature but also on the e.xtent to 
which ail features have been developed. Serious neglect of 
one or more major features can not be completely atoned for 
by expansion in other features. The measure of consistency, 
therefore, is h^d on the extent to which a school makes 
adequate provision for all nqajor features at once. These 
measures of comprehensiveness and consistency are often 
referred to in this summary and in the complete report on 
which it is based, , 

Sources of ^a. — Detailed descriptions of practice in more 
than 600 individual ^hools have been obtained through the 
use of an extended check list. This check list was so designed 
^ as to provide for an account of an individual school’s activi- 
ti^ under each of the nine major features of organization. 

, Visits to a score or more of the schools which reported on 
their organization by means of the list indicate that the 
descriptions of practice thus secured were in the main hiehlv 
trustwoilhy. ^ 

Reports were obtained from schools in all sections of the 
United States. The schools which furnished d^ta represent 
every major type of organization (as determined by the com- 
bination of grades included) now in extensive use, and pro- 
vide example of school practice in institutions of various en- 
rollments. It is probable that the returns are more largely 
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representative of the better schools of each type than of the 
average or inferior schools. In spite of this limitation, the 
data allow more nearly complete and more reliable angers 
to the questions with which the study is concerned than have 
previously been obtainable. 

t. THE TYPE or SCHOOL OROANIZATIOS PRODUCED BY THE 
\ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

Typesjof grade grouping produced by reorganizaiion.—'The 
type qV school organization produced by the junior hi>>i 
schydl movement may be described most clearly in terms of 
the grade groupings commonly adopted in reorganized schools 
the\ relative sizes of these schools and of the communitie^ 
supporting them, and the prevailing characteristics of the 
schools as indicated by reports of detailed practice. 

The movement for secondary-school reoiiganization has pro- 
duced a wide variety of special types of grade grouping. 
The great majority of reorganized school systems have 
adopted either a 6-3-3 or a 6-6 plan of organization with 
occasional use of the 6-2-4 plan. Present tendencies in- 
creas^ly favor the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans. The gra<^ com- 
binations under these plans have resulted in thred^ajor 
types of reorganized schools; Separate junior and senior high 
schools, undivided ^year schools, and combined junior- 
semor high schools. t)f these three types, the last represents 
a compromise between the first two types, providing for a 
distinction between junior and senior units, yet allowing the 
administration of both units wit hin a single school. 

. The size oj reorganized schools. —DaiE gathered in 1930 
show that as compared with conventionaUy organized high 
1 schools, mm reorganized schools are relatively large schools. 
With the exception of 4-year junior high schools, separate 
jumor and semor high schools tend in the main to be city 
Mhools. Junior-senior high Schools are found predominantly 
m sm^ communities and communities of moderate size. 
Un^vided 6-year schools and 4-year junior high schools are 
typically rural and village schools. 

Reorganization in cornmuniiies oj various sizes.— Changes 
in the average sizes of reorganized schools between 1925-26 
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and 192^30 indicate a growing tendency among rural and 
Tillage communities, which have thus far beeil'only slightly 
affected by the junior high school movement, to abandon the 
conventional organization in favor of some form of 6-year 
school. This tendency has already had the effect of making 
junior-senior and undivided 6-year ^schools more numerous 
throughout the cofmtry as a whole than separate junior and ’ 
senior high schools. The great majority of reorganized ' 
school pupils, however, are still enrolled in separate schools 
forming parts of city school systems. ia* 

Pradice in tfu “typical” reorganized acftool.-^s a means 
of gaging the effects of the junior high school movement on 
specific practice, reports from a total of 506 reorganized 
schools have been combined to show the prevailing charac- 
teristics of these schools. The resultant description of the 
" typical ” reoiganixed school is in many respects disappoint- 
ing. It clearly indicates that ‘reorganized schools in general 
have adopted only a limited number of the varied adjust- 
ments urged by the active proponents of the movement. Inf 
the majority of junior and senior high schools, emphasis has' 
apparently been more directly placed on the development of | 
the extracurriculum program than on any other major feature I 
of organization. The adoption of a comprehensive guidance ^ 
program, the use of reliable measures of ability and achieve- 
Inent, and provision in the school organization for the special 
needs of the brighter pupils, seem in particular todrave 
received less than their due share of attention. Though 
junior high schools have commonly adopted a somewhat 
more comprehensive and flexible organization than that of 
most senior high schools, the major pomts of emphasis and 
lack of emphasis in both school units seem to be approxi- 
mately the same. 

It is obvious from the data secured in this investigation 
that the movement for reorganization still jiossesSes abimdant 
vitahty. It is also obvious that the movement has touched 
somewhat supe^cially most of the schools which have pro- 
fessed to be affected by it. Reorganization still has far to go I 
before it will have accomplished what has been expected of it, 1 
even among schools which are nominally already reorganized. ' 
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5 . THE TYPICAL REORGANIZED SCHOOL COMPARED WITH 
CONVENTIONAL SCHOOLS 

Di^ereiu^es between reorganized and conventional schools. 

In spite of ite weaknesses, the organization of most junior 
and senior high schools probably compares favorably with 
that of most conventionally organized schools. Differences 
between the practices characteristic of the reorganized schools 
mcluded m the s.tudy, and the practices reported for grades 
7 through 12 by a group of conventionally organized - ele- 
mentary schools and 4-year high schools, ara in a number of - 
_ instances highly significant. 

Reorganizatiou has apparently been attended in most 
, schools by an increase in the provisions for articulation be- 
tween the upper high-school unit and the preceding school 
unit, by more systematic arrangements for educational and 
vocational guidance, by greater flexibility and perhaps also 
greater comprehensiveness in the program of studies, by 
ijpore attention to the development of extracurriculum activi- 
ties, and by an increase in the qualifications of teachers in the 
Mventh and eighth grades. Reorganization seems also to 
have resulted i% smaller 'class enrollments and somewhat 
longer class periods in the seventh and eighth grades, and in 
more systematic attention to the improvement of the cor- 
riculum by teachers of these grades. 

Against thege ^ presum able gains is kto be set an apparent 
loss in the usual provisions for articulation between the sixth 
and seventh grades and in the qufiClifications of teachers in 
gradra 9 through 12. There may have been a slight loss'* 
also m the flexibility of requirements for admission to the 
seventh grade. 

The data at hand show no clear differences between reor- 
ganized and conventional schools in the matter of their 
equipment, their provisions for individual differences through 
^rious ttiethods of class organization, or their general 
arrangements for supervision. 

. Progress in junior and senior hvgh school organization 
eompared.— Contrary to a widely prevalent adsumption, the 
senior high schwls would seem to have accomplished quite 
as much m the introduction of revised practice as the junior 

\ 
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high schools. The differences between the typical junior 
high school organization and the organization of the ele- 
mentary schools are no more marked than the differences 
between the organization of the senior high schools and .those 
of the 4-year high schools. ^ The typical senior high school 
oi^amzation is, to be sure, less comprehensive and le^ flexible 
than the organization of the typical junior high school. The 
disparity between the schbols in this respect is perhaps 
attributable, however, less to any special conservatism on the 
part of the senior high schools than to the fact that the upner 
schools units have had farther to go in improving t^|eir 
organization than have the lower. • . 

General ejects o/ ^orpanisafton.— Considered as a whole, 
the differences betw«^ the conventional and the reorganized 
schools seem definitefy to favor the latter. Any general 
conclusion as to the superiority of the reorganized schools 
needs, nevertheless, to b® qualified in the light of certain 
important facts. Except in the matter of grade combina- ■ 
tions, every one of the practices reported by reorganized ■ 
Khools was reported by one or more of the conventional 
schools, h^oreover, a considerable number of conventional 
schools reported all the practices reported by the typical' 
reorganized school, and other practices as well. Clearly, 
reorganization in the sense of changed g^rade grouping is in 
itself no guarantee of superiority. 

The form of 'grade grouping adopted by the reorganized 
schools has probably, even so, had -much to do with the 
apparent superiority of these schools. Though the conven- 
tional organizatmn does not prevent desirable practice, 
reorganization involving, a regrouping of grades may quite 
conceivably mak^such practice easier to achieve. In the 
light of the data gathered for this study it seems fair to con- 
clude that the junior and senior high school organization has 
shown itself d®finitely more, serviceable in the improvement 
of school practice than has the conventional form of 
organization. '' 
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L TffS COMPAJiATIVE PROMISE OP VARIOUS SPECIAL 
TYPES OF ORQANIZATIOS 

Comparisons by size and type . — Various special types of 
reorganize schools differ markedly from each other in the 
specific practices which they have commonly adopted. As 
a means of determining whether any one of the usual types of 
organization is of greater promise than the others, detailed 
comparisons have been made of the procedures reported by 
schools of each of the major types, and by schools of various 
sizes. The results of these comparisons are here briefly 
summarized. 

Effect of size of enrollment . — Small enrollment tends nota- 
bly to prevent variations in school practice. Differences in 
practi^'^ among small schools of differing types of oiganiza- 
tion tend in the main to be fewer and less important than 
differences among laige schools of the same types. Among 
small schools, indeed, the repressive effect of limited enroll- 
ment is so great that the type of organization adopted seems 
to be relaiwely of little moment. 

Each major increase in enrollment tends to be accompanied 
by a marked increase in general comprehensiveness of oigan- 
ization. Differences between large and small schools are so 
great that large schools of any type are likely to be more 
comprehensively organized than small schools ‘either of the 
same or of any other type. Moreover, the advantage pos- 
sessed by the large school is a “real” advantage, in the sense 
that it is based upon a greater number of inherently desirable 
practices, rather than upon mere complexity of organization. 

The differences in practice' accompanying differences in 
enrollment are so important that in judging- the effects of 
type of organization, size of enrollment has had to be taken 
into dehmte account. Size has been recognized in the present 
study by restricting comparisons ofpractice to schools falling 
within equivalent enrollment groups. 

General superiority' of 6-year schools . — Compared with 
other reorganized schools 9 *f equivalent size, the 3-3 plan 
junior-senior high schools and the ‘undivided 6-year schoojs 
prove in general to be the most comprehensively organized 
of the various types of scho^ studied. In each of the nine 
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major features of organization these schools tend to make at 
l^t as extensive provisions as are found in other schools. 
The junior-senior high schools and the undivided 6-year 
schools provide more extenavely than other schools for the 
articulation of the school units, for the organization of extra- 
curriculum activities, for educational and vocational guid- 
ance, for the maintenance of high standards in the appoint- 
ment of teachere, and for the offering of a broadly. compre- 
hensive program of studies. Considered as mdividual schools, 
moreover, the junior-senior ani^ undivided schools exhibit 
naarked superiority in the consiitency with which they pro- - 
vide for aU their major features of organization at once. 
They tend more frequently than other schools to have devel- 
op^ all these features concurrently, rather than to have 
built up certain features to the neglect of others. 

• hirgfi juniorsenwr high schools compared wiih large sepa- 
rate schools— It has been noted earlier that large school sys- 
t^ have in general adopted the separate junior and senior 
high school form of organization. A sufficient number of 
large junior-senior high schools submitted reports on their 
o^anization to permit a comparison of separate and com- 
bined schools having various total enrollments up to appro.xi- 
mately 2,000 pupils. 

i The results of these comparisons indicate a distinct supe- 
nority on the part of the combined Schools, which increases 
a$ the size of the schools increases. Not merely in their ar- 
ra^ements for i^ticulation between the junior and senior 
umts, but in their Organization of instruction, their senior 
high school programs of studies, their extracurriculum pro- 
graiM for both junior and senior high School grades, their 
.provisions for guidance, and their supervisory programs for 
the senior units, the junior-senior high schools report appre-f 
ciably more comprehensive organizations than those of the 
separate schools. The advantage of the junior-senior schools 
with respect to consis^cy of oiganization is even greater , 
tl^ th^ advantage in comprehensiveness. As compared 
with individual jimior and senior high schools, times as 
large a proportion of junior-senior schools attain median 
. standing for their size in all features of Junior high school 
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oi^^zation, and 10 Umes.as large a proportion meet a 
similar standard in their senior high school organization. 

The differences between the Combined and separate schwls 
are particularly noteworthy because of the esteem in which 
separate 3-year junior and senior high schools are commonly 
held. The comparisons here reported suggest that the ad- 
vantages usually attributed to separate schools may be prod- 
ucts quite as much of large enrollment as of the form of grade 
grouping adopted. 

Small junwrsenwr hi^h schools compared with moU wn- 
divided scAoofs.— Most common in very small systems are 
the reorganized schools in which the six secondary-school 
, p-ades are adi^stered as a single unit. Compared with 
j junior-senior high schools of equivalent size, these schools, 
like the separate junior and senior high schools, appear at 
a disadvantage. Their disadvantage decreases with major 
increases in enrollment j and in certain features — as, for 
example, in their arrangements for guidance and in their 
supervisory programs— the undivided schools are likely to 
be more comprehensively organized than the combined 
schools. Tl\e latter, however, tend to show at least a slight 
superiority both in general comprehensiveness of organization 
and in consistency of organization within individual schools. 

Reloiwe n^s oj other common types oj reorganized schools.— 
Four-year junior high schools, which are common\y found 
only in smallest school systems, have not been represented 
m iprge enough numbers in the study to jhstify more. than a 
tentative j udgment concerning their type of organization. In 
comprehenaveness of organization they seem to be superior 
to conventional schools of comparable size and to schools 
organized on a 2-4 basis, though whether they are equivalent 
m comprehensiveness to 3-year schools is uncertain. They 
are no.tably inferior to smaU junior-senior high schools and 
undivided 6-year schools. In consistency of organization 
they probably rank with 3-year junior high schools. 

Separate jumor and senior high schools and combined 
junior-senior high schools administered on a 6-2-4 basis are 
as a group the least comprehensively oiganized of the various 
types of reoiganized schools investigated. Schools of this 
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type seem to vary markedly in their particular strengths and 
weaknesses. The range in the practice is indeed almost as 
great as that of conventionally organized schools, which they 
strongly resemble. Two-four-plan schools in general are 
hardly more comprehensively organized than 8-4-system 
schools, and attain a desirable standard for consistency of 
organization only slightly more often. 

SigniJicaTnce of these comparisons. — Judged in, terms of 
comprehensiveness and consistency, junior-senior hfgh schools 
organized as parts of 6-3-3 systems seem at present to be 
superior to other types of organization. Individual schools 
of the less favored types, however, frequently rank above 
some of the better junior-senior high schools. The general 
superiority of the junior-senior organization can therefore 
not be fairly interpreted as implying a necessary causal con- 
nection between form of organization and relative compre- 
hensiveness and flexibility in school practice. As in the case 
of the differences between reorganized schools and conven- 
tionaJly organized schools, the di_fferences among the various 
gfoups of reorganized scjiools probably spring not so much from 
what the different types of organization cause as from what they 
make possible. * 

The fact that the junior-senior organization seems to make 
desirable practice more readily possible than is the case 
imder other forms of organization is nevertheless of obvious 
sigmficance. The greater convenience offered by the junior- 
senior organization furnishes no necessary reason for the 
adoption of this type of organization in every secondary 
scho 9 l. It does, however, clearly point to the need for spe- 
cial effort on the part of schools organized on other bases, 
if the relative fiandicaps of the less serviceable forms of 
oi^anization a^ to be successfully overcome. 

i. CHARACTERlS’rlCS LIKELY TO PROMOTE EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION 

Why schools dife^in the effectiveness of their organization.— 
Quite as unportant as the identification of especially service- 
able forms of organization is a recognition of the character- 
istics which are likely to promote eflTective organization in 
individual schools. Particular effort has been made in this 
study to discover not merely how various types of schools 
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differ but why they differ. It seems probable that there are 
at least four major characteristics which ^tinguish superior 
types of organization from average ot inferior types. Listed 
in what seems to be the order of their importance, these 
characteristics are as follows: 

(1) Possession of large enrollments in separate grades . — 
I Large total enrollments gained by combining numerous 

^ ! grades in a single organization presumably make easier the 

introduction of certain desirable practices. Large average 
grade enrollments, however, probably represent a more 
important advantage than large total enrollments. The 
. • adoption of a form of oi^anization, of no matter what special 
type, which permits large grade enrollments within a single 
school would seem to be of the first importance in providing. 
' for more effective oi^anization. 

(2) Adoptiof oj grade combinations which free the school 
from a conventional pattern . — Conventionally organized 

jUr schools seem to be inferior in organization to most reorganized 
schools not so much because of any inherent disadvantage 
in theii- forms of grade grouping as because those forms tend 
to bind the schools to {iBbctices which reorganized schools are 
able to avoid or improve upon. Two-four-system schools 
seemjx) be less well organized than 3-yeor junior and senior 
high schools for a similar reason. Not the peculiar merit 
of a 3-year grade combination, but the fact of a suflicient 
break with the traditional pattern to allow freedom in intro- 
ducing new practices, seems to give the 3-year schools their 
principal advantage. Thus the adoption of a form of organi- 
zation which departs unmistakably from the conventional — 
again irresp^tive of the particular type of organizatiofl 
. chosen — would seem to provide marked opportunity for 
greater effectiveness. 

(3) Provision for the close association of junior and senior 
units . — Combining the junior and senior high school grades' 
in either a junior-senior high school or an undivided 6-year 
school seems to ijesult in at least three important benefits. 
The proximity of the units apparently causes each unit to 
stimulate the other in the adoption of desirable procedures. 
Administered within a single school, the junior- and senior 
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high school grades may readily make i;^ combination certain ^ 
special arrangements which neither could as easily \mdertake 
alone. Junior and senior units working under a single school 
organization more readily achieve uniformity of purpose and 
of standards. Within any system in which ^ the secondary- 
school grades are considered to have the same, general pur- 
poses, and m which essentially the same methods and mate- 
rials of teaching are employed in thpse grades, the combina- 
tion of the grades in a single school wems likely on the 
whole to make for more effective organization. 

(4) Recognition oj the junior .and senior high school grades as 
coordinate units . — As between undivided 6-year schools and 
junior-senior high schools, whatever major advantage is held 
by the latter seems to be due to arrangements through which 
the upper school unit is not allowed to overshadow the 
lower. The’ present need for improvement in the work of 
both school units means that the problems of each require 
direct attention. Such attention can probably best be as- 
sured by the assignment to each unit of at least one super- 
visory oflBcer whose primary concern is with that unit. . A 
form of organization making some such provision as this 
offers still further oppiortunity for effectiveness. 

These four general characteristics represent the impersonal 
factors which most clearly distinguish superior types of 
secondary-school oiganization at the present time. Details 
of practice which still further characterize outstanding .sec- 
ondary schools are listed and commented on at length in the 
• full report of this study. Both the general characteristics 
of superior schools and their detailed practices merit careful 
consideration. 


». IMPROVEMENT Of ORGANIZATION IN THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 

Nfost sewndary schools face conditions which are pre- 
sumably not greatly different from the conditions affecting 
the schools considered in.detail in this study. Hence for the 
majority of individual schools the procedures here dttcribed 
are likely to be of marked advantage. , 

It should be pminted out, nevertheless, that the general 
value of such procedures does not necessarily imply their 
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corresponding value in every school situation. Detailed 
. knowledge of the problems confronting the individual School 
is necessary before any wise decision can be inacle as to appro- 
priale organization. In spite of the usefulness of certain 
general pattelns of orgahization, improvement in tlie 
oij^anization of the individual school must still chiefly depend 
on thoughtful and painstaking effort by the school’s -adniinis- 
trative officers to find the best possible solution for 'that 
particular school’s special problems. * 

7. RECENT GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS OF THE PVBLiC JUNIOR 
I COLLEOE 

Scope and method of the project. — Approxihiately 2,000 
articles, rfesearch studies, f^d books indicate an\active and 
wide-spread interest in the junior college raovenient. This 
project is concerned with the recent growth, of junior coU^ges 
(for white students) operated under public auspices and 
with their status in regard to control, housing, and relation * 
to high school. Private junior colleges are considered very 
briefly for purpo^s of compariapn, and for giving an impres- 
sion of the status\f the whole movement, ' ^ 

In order to ^certain growth and trenjds, the procedures 
employed in this study for 1931 were tactically idend^l 
with those used by Koos^ in 1922 and ^927. Tjirodpout , 
the report, data for 1922 and 1927 were taken from his find- 
ipgB. ^ 

- Usable replies were received from 127 of the is'b local 
public (hereafter designated public) junior colleges, and 30 of 
the 39 State junior colleges known to be in existence in 1931. 
Findings with respect to housing and relation to high schiwl 
, were based on these returns only. Data concerning enroll- 
. ment, control, geographical Ipbation, a^ dates of establish- 
ment of the few institutions ndt responding were secured from 
the directory of the junior colleges. » The information reported 
concerning private junior colleges (for white students) was 
taken from the same directory. 

*1!^*^^“"** 30:286-388 

AprU 1928. 
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Summary of findings . — State junior colleges are a diverse 
and relatively unstable group. The number of imits in 
normal schools and teachers colleges has decreased steadily 
from 18 in 1922 to 3 in 1931. Most, if not all, of the decrease 
has been due to the attainment by normal schools of the status 
of 4-year colleges. Other types of State junior colleges have 
more than offset this decline. It may be noted especially 
that all 11 of the junior colleges in Missi^ppi (which by 
some would be designated as county and, therefore, local 
public jxmior colleges) havd* developed since 1922. Three 
fourths of the public junior colleges are in city school systems 
and most of the others are in districts coterminous with one 
or more junior high school districts. A few are in township 
high school districts. 

Approximately seven-eighths of the public junior, colleges 
and abnost three-fourths of the State junior colleges are 
housed on the same sites as the high schools, usually in the 
same buildings. Previous invefligations have revealed other 
ways in which junior colleges and high schools are frequently 
integrated. 

The States with the most public junior colleges are Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, and Texas. In all three sections of the United 
States typified by these States the development of new pub- 
lic junior colleges has been rapid. The States with the largest 
numbers of State junior coUeges are Mississippi and Oklahoma. 

Exclusive of those for Negroes and those which are lower 
divisidns of universities and located on the same campuses, 
the number of public junior colleges known to be in opera- 
tion in the United States was 136, the number of State junior 
colleges was 39, and the number of private junior colleges 
was 273 — a total of 448. In the two college years repre- 
sented and exclvfcive of students taking only extension 
courses, the enrollment was nearly 38,000 in public junior 
colleges, almost 10,000 in State junior colleges, and more 
thin 36,000 in private junW colleges ♦ — a total in excess qf 
83,000 students. \ 

Almost all .junior coUeges-operating under public auspices 
have been established as such during the past two decades. 

* Koi Uicludlng 11 prl?it6 junior ooUefes for w[iloh enroUmeDtA wm not r^i^^ted. 
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The momentum of the movement steadily increased until 
1927. After that date the growth in num^r of institutions 
slackened somewhat but the enrollment mounted even more 
rapidly. The number of public junior colleges reported to 
have been organiz^ in the tw’o years 1928 and 1929 was 
only equal to the number for the single peak year of 1927. 

^ It seems logical to conclude that this w’as due, in part at 
least, to the fact that fewer communities in the States con- 
cerned were in need of new public junior colleges after the 
rapid development in 1927. The number of public junior 
colleges reporting to have been oiganized in 1930 and 1931 
was only a third of the number for the two preceding years, 
which were not peak years. Economic conditio bs during the 
period prob^ly had an effect. This explanation fits in Veil 
with the ac^leration in terms of numbers of students, b^ 
cause it seems plausible that in adverse times more students 
than usual would attend junior colleges while living at home 
rather than going to colleges and universities away from ■ 
home where attendance would be more expensive. In cer- 
tain States law's passed since 1927 specifying conditions to 
be met before a new public junior college c&nhe established 
may have had some retarding effect, but this has not been *a 
major factdr for the movement as a whole, because States not 
affected by such legislation show' the same decline in number 
of new units organized. ' ^ . • 

The result of the more rapid growth in enfoUment than in 
number of schools has been larger institutiopg, as may be 
'judged from Figures 2 and 3. 

Four points atand out prominently in this studyl First, 
junior colleges 4opera ting under public auspices .are com-, 
raonly'int^ated in one or more ways with high schwls or 
higtt-echool departments. Second, private junior colleges 
are more numerous than, local public and State junior col- 
leges combined but typically have much smaller enrollments 
m the freshman and sophomore college grades. Third, in all 
three typw of junior collies the enrollment has grown e^en 
more rapidly in recent ythfs than hds the number of instftji-^ 
tions. This growth has resulted in larger units. Foumf^ 
the phenomenal growth of the Junior-college movement is 
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evidence of a vitality which merits for the movement the 
serious consideration of those interested in the organization 
«f secondary ’and higher education. 


a. SPECIAL REOROANIZATIONS INVOLVI^^O the JVSIOR COLLEOE ^ 

TTu special reorganizoiions considered . — Almost a score of 
reorganizations are dealt with in .the concluding part of the 
monograph. The treatment h^ divided them into two 



Figure 2.— Number of public (kxjal control) 
and Slate junior colleges in operation in 
1022, 1027, and 1931 



Figure 3.-“Number of students In public and 
State Junior colleges in operation in 1922, ' 
1927, and 1931 


groups; (1) the reorganizations to save time, and (2) the 
reorganizations ,to achieve integration of high-school and 
junior-college years. The special reorganizations considered 
under the heading of reorganizations to save time are the 
experiments or realignments in the public schools of Kansas*' 
City, Mo.; Joliet, III.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Concord, N. H.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Baltimore, Md.; and In th^ University’ of Chi- 
cago Laboratory Schools. Those considered under the 
heading of reorganizations to achieve integration ye the 
rearrangements in. pubhc schools at . Pasadena, Ventura, 
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Compton, and Salinas, CaUf.; Moberly, Mo.; HiUsboro 
- Tex ; Iowa FaUs, Iowa; in the John Tarleton Agricultural' 
College in Texas; in Stephens College; and the College of 
the Umversity of Chicaga With two exceptions the reor- 
ganizations examined involve the work of the junior college 
and in the case of the exceptions, extension of the system' 
to mclude the junior college w’as at least contemplated. 

The approaches to the saving of time in thirst group are 
vaned. In most of the group the usual 12-grade system has 
been shortened to 11 grades. The saving has been effected 
chiefly in the elementary grades. The first of the northern 
systems to go on this basis was Kansas City. Others of the 
group now on this basis are Salt Lake City, Concord, and the 
Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. Kansas 
City is now carrying on an experiment aiming to save 
another year in high-school and junior-college grades. At 
Joliet the procedure is to enrdU selected high-school seniors 
m fresliman college courses. At Tulsa the approach is 
though a careful classification of pupils and the prepai*ation 
of differentiated curriculflms; the curriculum of superior pupils 
will be planned to carry them tlirough the second year of col- 
lege work m l 2 years. In Baltimore capable high-school pupils 
carry additional subjects and do five years of work in four 

years, subsequently entering higher institutionsas sophomores. 

With the exception of a single institution, the feoTganiza- 
tions to integrate set up a 4-grade institution including the 
last two years of high school and the two years of the junior 
^llege. The exception is Salinas, where only the last high- 
Vhool year has been joined ^ith the junior college. With 
two exceptions, aU such of thesfe reorganizat^ns as are in 
local school systems, namely, Pasadena, VentuSa, -Compton 
Hillsboro, and Iowa Falls, include junior high school units 
of four grades. One of these exceptions is Salinas, with a ’ 
3-grade high school comprehending the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh grades, and the other is Moberfy, where the junior 
high school now includes only the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades but will later include also the seventh grade. The 
degree of integration in these reorganizations varies. Inte- 
gration Begins with the ‘housing of high-school and junior- 
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college years in a common plant. It often includes some 
assignment of individual staff members to teaching at both 
high-school and junior-college levels and membership of 
students at both levels in the* same extracurriculum organi- 
zations. The integration does not often affect the curricu- 
lum; in this respect much more progress is desirable. 

A comparison oj the two groups . — The reader is warned 
against assuming that the reorganizations in each of the 
groups described have no other special purpose than those 
implied in the grouping— in the first group, to save time, and 
in the second group, to integrate high-school and college work 
and thereby to work out a better articulation in the school 
system. The grouping aims merely to bring out what appears 
to be the or a major purpose of the special reorganization. 

The fact is that no hard and fast line separates the two 
groups. On one hand, the experiments at Kansas City, 
Joliet, and Tulsa all involve the integration of high school 
and college in one way or another. On the other hand, cer- 
tain of the plans ^ the second group have aimed or are aim- 
ing at saving time for the student: The reorganization in 
Pasadena by the new cooperative arrangement udth authori- 
ties at the University of California which permits students 
in the upper half of the twelfth grade to take college courses; 
the reorganization at Stephens by an arrangement for stu- 
dents to begin college courses while still in high-school years; 
the projected college at the University of Chicago by extend- 
ing the features of its New Plan, which includes opportunity 
for accelerated progress, into the last two high-school years. 

Even the remainder ol the second group may be assumed 
to be effecting something in the way of economy of time be- 
cause individual staff members in the integrated units who 
give instruction in identical subject helds on both sides of the 
arbitrary line separating high-school and junior-college work 
will tend to work out a better articulation of courses than 
obtains in institutions in which the levels are separately 
administered. Also, guidance workers m integrated units 
will more often advise individual students against taking 
both of two courses covering much of the same ground given 
at the two levels. 
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The foregoing discussion directs attention to the two possi- 
ble methods of economizing time. One of these is the ob- 
vious procedure of r^ucing the length of time required to 
traverse a given period of education. Reorganizations of 
the first type here considered obviously belong in this cate- 
gory. The other procedure is to enrich the period of educa- 
tion without shortening it, as is possible in reorganizations of 
the second type. Advocates of reorganizations of the first 
type can, however, contend with some justification, that their 
procedure achieves both types of economy of time, more “ 
especially for students continuing to higher levels of education. 

The ^ument for economy through shortening the period ‘ 
of training is a potent one as it-applies to students destined 
for professional or other advanced training at the university 
level. It is somewhat weakened when applied to Systems that 
do not include junior-college years or do not afford other 
facilities for continuance of education. Pupils who complete 
the shortened programs of elementary-school and high- 
school education and who do not cUntinue their education 
are thus thrust out to seek emplojunent at earlier ages than 
are characteristic of youth completing systems not effecting 
this type of economy of time. The argument for economy 
of time in this sense should now be accompanied by a pro- 
posal for upward extension of the system to include junior- 
coll^^e years. Otherwise, the formerly exceedingly powerful 
positive argument of financial saving by means of the short- 
ened system will be offset by an even more telling n^ative 
argument arising out of the economic and social losses en- 
tailed from the presence in society of vast numbers of dis- 
organized unemployed youths 

The second group of reorganizatioiis, on the other hand, 
with their longer integrated units, should, more often than 
they do; provide arrangements for moving pupils through 
the schools more rapidly than at the traditional rate. This 
can be done at the same time that training programs through- 
out the period represented are enriched. The pupils under- 
taking the shortened programs should, however, be carefully 
selected in order that only those who can and should continue 
their formal education beyond the junior-college level are 
admitted to them, o 
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CHAPTER VII : THE SMALLER SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 

I. THE PURPOSES AND NATURE OF THE PROJECT 

Purposes . — The study of the smaller secondary schools 
was concerned with those schools which in the main afford the 
opf>ortunities for secondary education to the children of t?he 
smaller centers of population and rural arena- In brief its 
major purposes were: (1) to make an analysis of the status 
and characteristics of secondary Question in small secondary 
schools of different sizes; (2) to detemoineAs far as possible 
the limi tations of these schools due to smallness ; (3) to investi- 
gate a group of selected schools md compare those of different 
sizes with each other and with the general run of small 
schools; (4) to determine what, if any, innovations or signifi- 
cant departures from ordinary practices existed in the se- 
lected schools that might be of value to smaller seiconjlary 
schools in general; and (5) to arrive at any obvious conclu- 
sions from the whole study significant for policy concerning 
fimaller secondary schools^ 

Sources . — The study was based on information gathered 
from 614 schools. Of these, 505, referred to throughout the 
, study as unselected schools, represented a random sampling 
of small 4-yearvhigh schools; and 109, referred to as selected 
schools, included* 56 4-year and 53 reoiganized secondary 
schools of different tjT>es reported as being outstanding in 
some phase or phases of their work. The list of selected 
8^J|Ools approached for information was compiled from smaller 
schools reported as outstanding by State school officers and 
professors of secondary education in universities, and from 
published descriptions of outstanding small schools found ip 
edhcational literature. * Facts concerning the distribution by 
size and section of the country of the schools of the two classes 
represented, as well as concerning the average enrollment and 
median number of teachers, are presented in Table 1. The 
• grouping of schoob within jthe two classes, shown in the 

1 Thi 5 Chtpt«f iitNiMdon MoDOgripb No. fl of th€ report of thelfACional 8urrey ofSoooDdAry 
EducsUon, by Einery N. Focrlss, W. H. OAumoitE, tod P.^ Roy Bramiziell. 
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table, is such as to facilitate comparison of schools of the _ 
same size in unselected and selected schools, the school of. 
Groyups lA and IB among the unselected schools being of the 
same range in enrollment as the schools of Group I amoi]|; the ^ 
selected schools; those of Group II among unsel^^d scbopl|‘ 
being of the s^.e range in enrollment as Group II among the 
selected schools; and the schools of Groups III A and^IB 
alnong unselected schools being of the same range in enroll- 
ment as group III among the selected schools. Groups I and 
III among the unselected included suflBcient numbers of . 
schools to be divided into two subgroups (A and B), per- 
mitting a closer examination of the influence of size of school 
on facihties and practices. The range and average enroll- 
ment in Group IIIB of the unselected schools are large enough 
to place these schools at least on the border line between 
small and large schools; the advantage of the presence of 
such a group in a study aiming to ascertain the influence of 
size ig obvious. 

The procedure in comparison made possible by the classi- 
fication and grouping just described may be seen to be in 
harmony with the purposes of the project as gj;evii5h§ly 
stated. At the same time it permits investigation of the 
comparative influence of size and of selection on the conditions 
and practices in smaller secondary schools. This is perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of this investigation as compared 
with other investigations of schools of smaller enrollments. 


Table 1. — IHatribulion, by size of enrollment and region^ of ike smaller 
secondary schools represented in the project and the average enrollment 
and median number of teachers in each group of schools 


It«[n 

Groups of unselected schools 

Groups of selected 
schools 

lA 

IP 

II 

IIIA 

IIIB 

I 

II 

III 

• y 


1 

4 

6 

f 

7 

8 

I 

of enrollmenl 

Raglon: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South. 

Middle Weal 

West 

Total number of scboob 

represented jvk 

ATerage enrollment 

Median number of teacben. 

40 or 
fewer. 

\ - 
4 

i| 37 

V 

41-75 

3 
10 
18 
* 45 
16 

92 
SI. 4 
4.6 

76-160 

8 

10 

26 

42 

16 

no 

107.2 

6.6 

151-300 

8 

. ^ 
28 
48 
16 

107 

212.4 

10.8 

More than 
300 

6 

27 

23 

60 

18 

lao 

75 or 
fewer. 

4 

2 

4 

6 

3 

• V? 

3.4 

70-160 

8 

8 

2 

2 

7 

34 

109.2 

6.2 

JM ore than 
160 

8 

11 

11 

16 

11 

M 

283.8 

111 
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The scope of the project and of this statement . — In order to ' 
provide a rather complete picture of the two classes of schools, 
the information collected covers a wide range. This informa- 
tion pertains to the size and type of districts (consolidated or 
unconsolidated), the extent of provision of transportation; 
the material facilities; the training, experience; tenure, sal- 
aries, and responsibilities of principals and teachers; the 
cur^Culum and extracurriculum; procedures in teaching; 
guidance;' provisions for health; community relationships; 
and man^ other matters. The total array of evidence is so 
overwheliMng as to put it out of the question to undertake 
a complete summary in the brief space tlfat can be allotted to 
the project here. Instead^ the effort will be made to sum- 
marize only one main division of tbe evidence, that which 
pertains to the material facilities, such as grounds, buildings, 
and equipment, special rooms for instruction and other 
requirements of the school, gymnasium and auditorium, and 
facilities for the library. Although a description limited to 
the material provisions for a school can not be assumed to 
describe it at all adequately, it can give, because of the scope 
of school activity implied, some clue to the scope of the edu- 
cational program that is afforded. In addition, a few major 
implications of the whole study concerning the influence of 
size and of selection on conditions and practices can be given. 

t. THE MATERIAL FACILITIES OF SMALLER SCHOOLS 

*■ Buildings and equipment . — The buildings housing the 
smaller secondary schools are of comparatively recent con- 
■ struction, almost half having been built wholly major 
part during the period from 1921 to 1930. More man four- 
fifths of the buildings were of brick or brick with other 
materials, such as stucco, tile, stone, or cdncrete. Slightly 
more than 1 in 10 were of frame construction. Slightly 
more than a fourth of the buildings housing schools of 76 
pupils or fewer were of frame construction. Practically 
* none of those housing schools with enrollments of more than 
150 was a frame building. The service equipment in the ' 
majority of the buildings was found to be modem. In a con- 
siderable proportion of those housing the smaller^ schools, 
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T f ^ Approxiuiatily 

m 5 of the buildings accommodating unselected schools of 
^ pupils or fewer were heated by stoves, 1 in 6 were supplied 

Th« Jr f 1 in 3 had outdoor toSets. 

The selwted schools of the same size gf^p were much better 

equipped with respect to heating and 3et facilities, but in 

sSs TiT^'k ^'^simiJar to the unselected 

situation with respect to service equip- 

pu7us "" ^i^eJected schools enrol^ more th^ 

athttitTt~;^^® programs of physical education including 
athletics fostored in secondar,^ schools to-day make grounds 

of considerable extent highly desirable. The data todicate 
that a relatively large proportion of the schools have acre- 
too to permit of provision on their own groinds 
activities. A third of the schoSs had 
^ ^ acres.or less, the laigest proportion being found 

among the ^hools enroUing 75 secondary pupUs oT fewer 
^ schools of tl^ size appro.ximately half had grounds of 2 
cres 0" less. On the other hand, the more desirable pro- 
^lon of grounds greater^ area than 5 acres was found in 
slightly le^ than a third of the unselected and half of the 
wlect^ schools. In both elasses of schools the more ample 

grounds were markedly more common in the groups enroUme 
more than 150 pupils F»euroumg 

forf^ ^n..truc<ton.-Five types of special rooms 

for ms^ctional puiposes, each found in more’ than half of 
^e unselected schools, were: Science laboratory, shop, room 
OT rooms for home economics, commercial room, and music* 

a 7"^ 7 laboratory was almost universaUy 

p ovided. other special room for instructional purpos^ 

epro^g 75 pupils or fewer. The majority of aU schools 
enrolling more than 75 pupUs were provided with the live types 
of ^ms mentioned. In the selected schools sir types of^ 

school* The addiuonal room in selected schools was tor 
^ncullure. Of the solecled schoob enrolling 75 pupils or 
ewer more than half had a aciencedaboratory and a home- 
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economics room, while the majority of those enrolling 76 to 
150 pupUs had four types of special rooms as compared \yith 
five for the corresponding group of unselected schools (almost 
half the former group having a commercial room). A special 
room for instruction in art was rarely reported in both classes 
of schools with 75, pupils or fewer, was infrequently reported 
in unselected schools with 76 to 300 pupils and in selected 
schools with enrollments from 76 to 150, but wtis reported in 
more than 4 in 10 of the unselected schools with more than 
300 pupils and of the selected schools enrolling more than 1 50. 

Other special rooms . — The data on special rooma for other 
than instructional purposes ^show that all the smaller second- 
ary schools as a class are more or less deficient in this respect. 
The only special rooms of this type, not including the library, 
auditorium, or gymnasium* found in a majority of both the 
unselected and selected schools were the ofl5ce and at rest room 
or rooms. Practically all schools in both classes enrolling 
more than 75 pupils reported Bpecial rooms for office purposes 
and more than half of the same schools reported rest rooms. 
No other special rooms of this type w’ere reported by a ma- 
jority of all schools. In the unselected schools with 75 pupils 
or fewer the «)ffice was the only special room mentioned by'a 
majority and a considerable proportion lacked an oflBce. A 
majority of the selected schools of the same size group jvere 
provided witji both an office and a rest roofll. Such special 
rooms as medical or nurse’s room, publicatibns room, club- 
room, and cafeteria were each mentioned by relatively small 
proportions of schools. 

Gymnasium and auditorium . — Approximately 7 in 10 of 
the unselected and 8 in 10 of the selected schools were pro- 
vided with gjmmasium facilities, while 7 in 10 of the former 
and 9 ip 10 of the latter had auditoriums. In a considerable 
propmftion of both classes of schools these facilities were pro- 
vided through the combination gymnasium-auditoriuin. 
The two groups of smallest unselected schools were least 
commonly provided with these rooms, approximately half 
having neither a gymnasium nor an auditorium ; next v ere the 
unselected schools with 76 to 150 pupils. As a c'ass the 
selected schools were better provided with gymnasium and 
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auditorium faculties than the unselected schools and the 
situation of supenonty was uniform for aU ske groups 

hori!^l‘“* f*^“'^-Approximately three-fifths of 

toth cla^ of schools supplied information on library faciU- 

bes. Eleven m 12 of the unselecled schools reporting on the 

mom ? in “ri® rcportodTspecial 

room for the ibreiy. It is toobable that the data show a 

more favorable situation infboth instances than actually 
ensts emce there would naturaUy he a greater tendency for 
whools havmg a special library room to report than for those 
not protoded with such facilities. The data show that ap- 
prorimately 1 of every 5 of the unselected schools with 75 
pupils or fewer had no special room lor library purposes as 
compared with 1 out of 8 in selected schools of similar size. 
Uf the unselccted schools enrolling 76 to 150 pupils only a 
small percentage reported no Ubrary room, while of the 
correspo^mg group of selected schools 1 in 6 were unpror 
r unselected schools with more than 300 

pupils did aU report a special library room. This was also 
the o^y group of schpols in which the majority had a full- 
hbranan. A^oximately a fourth of the hbraries in 
the unselected amf^fth of those in selected schools had 500 
vdum^ or fewer, indicating in those schools ^ very limited 
^tal of library materials availsble to pupils. PracticaUy aU 
bbraijes were provided with five or more current magazines. 
They were not so weU suppHed with current newapapere 
more than 1 _m 5 of the libraries in the unselected and 1 in 7 
o ose in t e selected schools receiving no newspaper. The 
proportion without such materials was markedly higher in 
tohtols with 75 pppils or fewer than jn the other gmnps of 

3. TWO MAJOR IMPLICATIONS 

V iuperioriiy oj the eeUcted 

PviH *«^est conclusion from an overview of the 

e^^dence of the wjiole project, of which the summary on 

dl 19 inadequately iUustrative, pertains to the 

.mil * ^^Pe^ority of the selected over the 

sunti^'Jriv' f" To be sure, it is an orero^, 

supenonty of one class over the other, rather than ^ 
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superiority of all selected schools over all unselected schools; . 
among schools of equivalent enrollments many unselected 
schools are indubitably better in'Wme respects than many 
selected schools. Nevertheless, the general trend of superi- 
ority is too marked to be gainsaid. 

The selected schools are in larger districts than are the 
unselected schools. They are more often in consolidated 
districts. They more often provide transportation, and 
provide it for larger numbers of pupils. They retain pupils 
better — at leeist when they are reorganized schools. The • 
class period is longer. They more often provide the service * 
of part-time librarians, and these librarians have had more 
training for their work than part-time librarians in unse- 
lected schools. Their principals are better trained both with 
respect to the total duration of training and the amount of 
work take^^ the special field of education. The tenure of 
those principals is longer, theif teaching loads are more 
reasonable, and their salaries higher. In material facilities 
the selected schools are better provided, particularly in such 
matters as size of grounds, service equipment, special rooms, 
space and equipment for libraries, equipment for motion and 
still pictures, and free textbooks. They are superior with 
respect to instruction in that they have more often in recent 
years made certain additions to the curriculum, are making 
more frequent use of newer methods of teaching, and are 
carrying on a greater range of supervisory a^^tivities. In the 
cxtracurriculum, in pupil accounting and guidance, in ex- 
tending their educational service, and in their community 
relationslups they have gone farther than have the unselected 
schools. 

The foregoing array of aspects of superiority of the selected 
schools as a class makes it clear that for the unselected schools 
as a group to be superior is highly exceptional. In fact, in 
one partial respect dhly were they sup4por to the selected 
schools, nlunely, in those changes in the c^iriiculum involving 
the addition of manual training and commercial subjects (not 
including the course in junior business training).^ This, 
superiority is offset by other additions to the curriculum more j 
often made in the selected schools. In two r^pects they 
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are about on a par with selected schools, namely, in the ten- 
ure and in the salaries of teachers. 

th implication from all this evidence is 

t 7/Z^ selected schools are promding theJacUUies or carrying 
mike actmtus represented in these aspects oj mperiority otlJr 

The whl ^ Tt """" 

of the lorerfi’^^ hfs not, to be sure, gone into" the question 
of the local financial resources Available to the unselected 

and selected schools in order to ascertai i whether the selected 
schools are better off financially than tL unselected schools 
t s almost certain that the selected Siools were superior 

^ true, the probifim would become one o( equalization of 
^ucatnin^ opportunitiee and stimulation by the State. In 
nf^ tuuM of a- rather general acceptance of the principle' 
of State equalization and stimulation, it seems appropriate 
to concede tbat to some extent incorporating t£e featuL of 

by the State, especially if the, principle is not carried so far 
m.t b!!l^“"‘“ ‘“''““‘“eo to be pointed 

An implication subordinate to that just stated but im 

fonar'i’ P'ttO'no to the significaficc of educa- 

tional eaderslnp in the smaller schools. The study has 
shown that principals in the selected schools on the average 
have more extended training, hold higher degrees, and hwe 

lonteTr '"n '‘'““ti”''' B«idea, they have 

onger tenure and receive higher salaries. It seems more 

ion 1 e y at many of the other superiorities reported for 

tlie selected schools are direct attributable to the greater 

competence of the heaffs of Tfese schools reflected TthI 

^^bough relationship in .this 
regard arc doubtless soiTlewhat reciprocal, and*^ although 
better sclirols would to some extent attract better leaderehip 
one can hardly, doubt that some of the superiority o7 £ 

Ihe“sd,ool r competence of 

the schools heads. It is worth mentioning in passing that 

he siipenonty has been accomplished despite a level of 

salaries of teachers no higher than that in imselected schools 
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Unquestionably, one of the fii^t approaches in 'the effort to 
improve a school must be to place it in charge of a competent' 
leader. 

The siguxjicdnce of size. — A second conclusion from the 
evidence of the whole study is with- respect to the significance 
of size of school. The 'fact is that ih^ differences between tlxe 
measuTes reported for one size group and the next kergest among 
the unselected schools are typically greater than between th^ 
size, group and the corresponding size group among the selected 
schools. This conclusion is reenforced by^a fact not reported 
in this brief summary, the frequent superiority of Group 
IIIB (the group of largest unselected schools) over Group 
III of the-selected schools, a superiority which con readily 
be explained by the larger enrollments already reported for 
the schools of Group IIIB. It also has the corroboration of 
an important finding of Part I of Monograph No. 5 , of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, The Reorganiza- 
tion 01 Secondary Education, a finding which is to the effect 
that, as concerns schools with smaller enroUments, size is a 
more I>oteot factor of the extent of reorganization than type 
of organization. The conclusion frotlTlhe present investi- 
gation is another way of sayuig that size is more importaifU 
than selection in making for constructive differences among • 
small schools. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
“conceive of a conclusion more momentous for the problem of 
the small high school. 

Th§ obvious implication from this finding is that the very 
small higfh schools ought to be kept to as 'small a number as 
possible. This implication has meaning for all who deal with 
the problem of small schools, whether they are persons in the, 

, localities where these small schools are operating or contem- 
plated or whether they have to do with the determination of 
State policy in the establishment and maintenance of schools. 
State policy can be exceedingly influential here and should 
encourage t^ establishment only of high schools of good size. 
Doubtless in most States there are sparsely settled areas that 
should be provided with secondary-school opportunities even 
if enrollments are small, but these should be looked upon as 
atypical .developihents. After authorization, such schools 
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should be aided in providing the features o£ a good institu- 
tion, as suggested above in discussing the first major impli- 
cation, but the normal and basic assumptions should be that 
it is easier to provide a good school where a sizable enrollment 
is assured and that to maintain a good school with a small 
enrollment is always an up-hill and often an impossible task. 
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CHAPTER VIII : SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR NEGROES • 

One of the most inspiring chapters in American history is 
the history of the Negro’s efforts to secure an education. The 
percentage of literacy among Negroes increased from probably 
not more than 5 per cent at the close of the Civil War to 
approximately 85 per cent at the present time. 

While elementary education, which is responsible for much 
of the progress toward literacy^ has shown a constant 
increase during the past 70 years, public secondary education 
for. Negroes has lagged far behind. Little progress was made 
at this level until after the World War. Since that time, 
however, great advancement at a rapid rate has been made. 
The public schools offering secondary work for colored 
children in th6 16 Southern and Border States and the 
District of Columbia numbered only 64 in 1916. By 1930 
^his number had increased to nearly 1 ,200. The high-school 
enrollment, during the same period, increased from 4,000 
to 167,000. 

Despite this encouraging progress the special project of 
the Survey on which the present statement is based reveals a 
great lack of availability of high-school facilities for Negroes 
in the States having separate school systems for whites and 
Negroes, and considerable inadequacy of s>ich facilities as 
are provided, as shown by the following; (1) Of the million 
Negro children of high-school age (15 to 18, inclusive) in 
these States in 1930, only 10 per cent were enrolled in public 
liigh schools, as compared with 34 per cent for white children. 
(2) The ratio of Negro public high-school pupils to the Negro 
population is 11 per 1,000, as compared with 34 white public 
high-school pupils per 1,000 of the white population.' (3) 
The ratio of the number of high-school teachers to Negro 
population of high-school age is 1 to 21 1 ; for whites it is 1 to 
60. To equalize these ratios would require a total of 17,708 
Negro high-school teachers, or 12,758 more than at present. 

* This chapter is based on Monograpb No. 7 of the report of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, entitled Secondary Education for Negroes,” by Ambrose Callver. 
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(4) The cost per person of high-schooXage for white and col- 
ored high-scheol teachers' salaries is, respectively. $ll 47 

To make the two races oqual in this regard in Qie 1 6 States 
studied, and on the basis of figures for 1930, would require 
an additional annud expenditure of $9,937,944, or 430 per 
cent more than is being spent at present. (5) Of 1,140 Negro 
^gh schools reported by 15 States in 1930, only 506 offered 
four years of work. (6) Only 39 per cent of the 4-year high 
schools were available to Negroes li\dng in rural areas who 
constitate 67.4 per cent of the total Negro population. (7) 
Of the 1,413 counties in the 15 States, 230, having a Negro 
population constituting 12.5 per cent or more of the total • 
population, had no high-school facilities whatever for Negroes. 
The Negro population in these counties is 1,397,304 with 
158,939 of high-school agfe. (8) Of the remaining dointies 
195 m which Negroes constitute 12.5 per cent or mocp of the 
population had no 4-year high schools for colored children. 
Ihe Negro population in these counties is 1.671501 with 
197,242 of high-school age. (9) In six States m’aintli^ 
separate schools for the two races, the amount spent for the 
transportation of Negro high-school pupils is $30,000 as 
compared with five and one-half million dollars for white 
high-school pupUs in the same States. This means that 
$166 18 spent for the transportation of white high-school 
pupils for every doUar spent for the transportation of Negro 
high-Mhool pupils, while the ratio of white to Negro children 
of high-school age in the same States is only 2 to 1. 

^ A study, of the status of existing- secondary schools for 
Negroes reveals some surprisingly good examples oj teaching 
facihties, organization, and administrative practices. If only 
limitaUons of space permitted, certain of these instances might 
weU be descnbed to indicate to what heights of adequacy 
secondary education for Negroes can rise. On the whole 
however, great deficiencies are found in most phases of edu- 
cation, and in many instances wide divergencies exist between 
the facdities provided for Negroes and for whites. Examples' 
of the^ divergencies are: (1) A relaUvely small proporUoti of 
. the schools are accredited, and of those which have been 
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accredited, 86 per cent have achieved this status since 1921. 

(2) The disproportion which exists between the training of 
Negro t(eachers and that of white teachers is not very great, 
but the differences in teaching loads and Alaries are marked! 

(3) The curriculum and extracurriculum offerings in second- 
ary schools for Negroes are lacking in Tichness and variety 
as well as in adaptation to local and racial needs. (4) The 
extent to which the enrollment of Negro girls exceeds that of 
boys is disquieting. (5) The overcrowded condition of most 
Negro high schools and the necessity of sharing the building 
with other school units present serious problems. (6) 
Although a relatively large number of Negro high schools are 
endeavoring to use certain modem procedures and techniques 
of instmction, in general the inadequate educational equip- 
ment and facilities are a serious obstruction to more rapid 
improvement. 

If the educational chasm existing between the two races is 
ever bridged or lessened, improvement in school conditions 
must go forward at a much more rapid rate than it has in 
the past. Negroes can not meet the exacting standards of 
modern civilization with intelligence, skill, and courage, and 
keep pace with the tempo of American life with an education 
which lags behind 10 to 20 years. Increase in and improve- 
ment of secondary education is one of important steps 
which must be taken in order to prepare the Negro for 
efficient participation in modem life. 
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CHAPTER IX; DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND 
SECONDARV EDUCATl61*4 ' 

/. the cosrv^ios /.V DJSTHICT ORO.i,\lZATlO\ FOR SECOXDARY 

EDUCATION. 

m concern of the cherpter. ~fh^ ur^e in this country to 
make secondary education accessible to aU youth of apW 
pnate ages is' discussed often and from many angles At 
le^t one aspect of the problem aU too seldom receives 

organization, on 

the av_ailab.lity of secondary schools. The problem seemed 
of such importance that three projects, of differing propor- 
lonA, have been devoted to investigating it. On,e of these 
summarized in this section, aimed to affofd a general pictur^ 
of the relationships of district organization to secondary 
education throughout the country. . v-s." 

The two remaining projects considered tjie problem in two 

-situation is 

cbmphcat^ by the presence of districts maintaining high 
schools, districts which are autonomous with respect to 
istncts maintaining elementary schools. Because the 
California Teachers Association was interested in the prob- 
lem It was possible to arrange for participation of both that 
organization and the National Survey in the costs of the 
project m that State; the result of the cooperation was a 
than the supplementary project in Illinois 
This difference in the magnitude of and, therefore, in the 
sigmficance of the conclusions from the two projects is the 
reason for usinj; the brief space available for section, 2 of 

u nv*’ * of the Califomii^ project. ‘ Re- 

8dte of the I^ojs project show a district situi^tion certainly, 
no less complex than that in California ^ 

Origins o/^rfi^nris.-Free pubhc'secondaiy' educah^^ ' 
as^ve^on^owB, had its beginning as an upward extension 

^ Eduction, bj WlluL* H ‘SSTjJ 

a, ^o. enuiled •• DU,tUct OnpuU«^.od EdS^ “ r** 
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of the offering in the common-school district. These exten- 
sions were first made in the more populous or the wealthier 
districts, and no serious problems of support or articulation 
would have arisen if only all common-school districts had 
been populous and wealthy. The problems emerged be- 
cause districts too small and too poor undertook to offer 
high-school work, while children in other districts even 
smaller and poorer had to look outside their home districts 
for the opportunities of high-school education. However, 
the common-school district was not the oply type of basic 
subdivision used for administering schools, and the diversity 
of district patterns was greatly increased by predilections in 
various States for following the usual civil subdivisions— 
the town in New England, the congressional township in the 
Middle Wtet, and the county in the South— in establishing 
the local district. 

Arrangements for tuition.— The fact that not all local dis- 
tricts could or would provide the opportunities for high-echool 
education gave rise to plans of tuition payment, first by 
• parents, later typically by the district in which the pupil 
resided, and now, in an occasional State, by the State itself. 
An interesting variant here is the practice whereby some dis- 
tricts pay tuition to a private academy operating in the dis- 
trict for pupils coming from within the district. Transpor- 
tation then came in to make attendance possible for children 
living at a distance from high schools, and this plan, since the 
advent of motor-driven vehicles, has increased to large pro- 
portions. In a small number of districts in regions of sparse 
population, dormitories have been provided. 

Provision for consolidated districts.-^A further means of 
extending availability has been the combining of two or more 
sm^ districts. These plans for consolidation often apply 
to both elementory-8ch<^|»nd high-school levels. .However, 
some States have stimulated consolidation chiefly at the high- 
school level a plan which in effect duperimposea autono- 
mous high-school districts on two or njore elementary-school 
districts. This practice has been commonly followed in 
California and Illinois and to a lesser extent in Wisconsin. 
Thus, resources are combined for high-sohool purposes but 
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to some extent to the detriment of elementary education and 
the attainment of satisfactory articulation of schodls. It is 
common knowledge that jumor high school reoi^ahization 
has not flourished in areas served by these union, township, 
and community high-school districts. 

Special provisima . — During the work on the project 
evidence was assembled on a great variety of special provi- 
sions for secondary education. County high schools were 
fovtnd in several States in which the county is not the pre- 
vailing unit for the administration of lower schools. Among 
these States are Montana, Mississippi (with its agricultural 
high schools), and Tennessee. The report on the project 
calls attention to the provision in Wisconsin for vocational 
education, which is unquestionably a type of secopdaiy edu- 
cation, under boards separate from those in control of general 
education. Then there is the list of States with State- 
supported secondary schools more or less independent of 
local control. Among these are the State agricultural schools 
of secondary grade in Alabama, Georgia, and Minnesota, 
and the State vocational schools in Connecticut. Here, 
might be included State nautical schools and such pro- 
visions for secondary education as are made in schools for 
the blind and the deaf. 

In rounding out the list of complicating factors in the dis- 
trict problem, the investigators took account of the junior 
college. They mention States in which junior-college dis- 
tricte have been superimposed on districts already in existence 
and call attention to the possible extension of the size of* the 
optimum district if each district within a State is to bo lai^e 
enough to justify the provision of all levels of education from 
kindergarten through junior college. 

The iivdy of the problem within individual States . — The 
impression of confusion might well be regarded as overdrawn 
if most States made only one of the arrangements named. 
The fact is that most States have two or more and some States 
have many diflferent provisions. .The student of the problem 
who^undertakes to gain intellectual command of the types 
of provisions encounters confusion also in the terms applied.- 
To^tee Sure, all these variktions are to be commended as 
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• efforts, at least, toward the solution of a critical problem and 
as opportunities for observi^ and investigating the accepta- 
bility of the v^oi^^ans. we may question whether 

solution even m a sig|le State^l ever be by a single simple 
arrangement. At the same tftie, the procedures are without 
doubt too numerous and too complex to be efficient and to 
serve best the purpose of achieving full availability of second- 
ary education, and it behooves us to encourage wherever 
possible the scrutiny of current Arrangements. Such scrutiny 
18 particularly appropriate in times like these when aU ave- 
nues of governmental outlay are being vigilantly patrolled. 

1 he special^onograph on district organization and secondaiy 
education reports that several States have already taken steps 
toward the realignment of district oiganization, among which 
are New York, North Carolina, Arkansan, and kJiaaouri 
Ihe isaue has been raised in other States, and interest in the 
whole problem is destined to become widespread. 

t. THE DISTRICT PROBLEM IN' CALIFORNIA 

Sc^e of the project. —Seven counties in California were 
studied with a view to discovering the relations between the 
present union high school district organization and the prog- 
ress of educational reorganization, as it relates to vertical 
^ articulation of the units of the school ^stem. The results 
for one county, Kern, are presented in detail in the complete 
report, while the results for ^ sev4n counties are summarized 
m a senes of tables and graphs. AJso, there is a section deal- % 
vig with proposed solutions of the problems uncovered in the 
investigation of the seven counties. 

The general aiination in the State . — There are 2,636 active 
elementaiy districts in the State, only about 5 per cent of 
which have been unionized or consolidated. Also it appears 
that 57 per cent of the elementary districts employ only one 
teacher. On the other hand secondary education is Highly 
oigamzed, since 91 per cent of the high-school districts are 
either umon, jomt-union, county, or laig^ city districts; 
Such a situation tends to perpetuate the 8-4 typ<> of organi- 
zation outside the citihs. This is shown by the fact that 
California is tenth in rank among the States of the country 
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in reorganized secondary schools, whereas in most other 
phase8‘^of secondary education this State ranks nearer the 
top. Reorganize schools are found for the most part only 
in the larger urban centers. ' 

The situation in JCttn County. — (1) Kindergarten^ were 
found only in one district having as few as five teachers; hence 
kindergwtens are apparently urban, not^rural, institutions. 

(2) Of the 88 elementary districts in the county 57 per cent 
employ only one or two teachers, and the median school has 
12 to 20 pupils. The range of assessed valuation in elemen* 
tary schools is from $840 to $140,707 per child in average 
daily attendance aiid from $10,000 to $2,500,000 per teacher. 
Costs per pupil were found to be from $38 to $870 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. In general thesmall units were found 
to have the highest costs per child, and tax rates varied with 
costs per child and assessed valuation per teacher employed. 

(3) Kem County was found to have seven regular, union, 
or joint-umon * high school districts, ranging from 1 to 60 
elementary districts each, and from an average daily attend* 
ance of 23 to 2,250. Only one jumor-senior high school was 
found and that was in the only regular or. single district in 
the cqunty. There were two departmental junior colleges. 
Assess^ valuations ranged from $28,000 to $100,000 per 
pupil in average daily attendance and from $403,000 to 
$1','500,000 per teacher. Tax rates for high schools ranged 
from 40 ^nts to 80 cente per $100 of assessed valuation. 

Teniatwe plan proposed.— MoikeA inequalities in educa- 
tional opportumties, extremes in tax burdens for support of 
schools, and decided lack of articulation between elementary 
and secondary schools, were discovered. It was proposed to 
try out a tentative Elution consisting of enlarged areas of 
admimstration. These were called “superintendency areas” 
and were to be administered by one board and to have control 
of all schools in that district or area. When the county was 
reorganized in this way, into five such areas, estimates were 
made of the effects upon the various units of the school system 
in the county. It was found that about 85 per cent of the 
children would be in elementary schools having only grades 

* Union diatiicU Including portlono of 2 or more oountieg. 
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1 to 6; that 31 small schools would be eliminated; assessed 
valuation per teachjir, average cost per pupil, total costs, and 
tax .rates would be equalized. 

In the secondary field, there would be thirteen 3-year and 
4-year junior high schools, 1 junior-senior high school, 3 senior 
high schools, and 2 junior colleges. Relative assessed valu- 
ation per teacher and per pupil as well as tax burdens would 
be materially equalized. Thus practi^y all the weaknesses 
shown to exist in the present ty^ of school organization \ 
would fither^ppear entirely or be greatly reduced by the 
superintendency area plan of reorganization. 

Application of superiniendency area plan to all seven coun- 
ties. Because the superintendency ar& plan appeared to 
solve many of the oiganization protJlems when applied to 
Kem County it was applied as a tentative solution to the 
six other counties with the results as summarized. 

(1) Kindergartens. It was found that kindergartens are 
at present confined almost entirely to districts having 10 or 
more teachers. If they could be made a part of the ^tale 
school system and granted State aid on the same basis as 
elementaiy schools, rural consolidated districts having five 
teachers could introduce them. This would make kinder- 
garten train^ available to about 80 per cent of the children 
of the comities surveyed. 

(2) EUmentary schcxds. By applying the superintendency 
a^ plan it was found that there would result the elimma- 
tion of 155 1-room and 2-room schools, and that instruction 
could be carried on vith 147 fewer teachere. Whereas, at 
present assessed valuations per average daily attendance 
range from $709 to $140,000 per pupU in A.D.A. under the 
proposed plan the range would be from $2,500 to $25,000 
per pupil in A.D.A. The valuation per teacher now ranges 
from $10,000 to $2,500,000. Under reoiganization the range 
would be from $68,000 to $708,000. In other words the 
very wde differences among districts to support education 
would tend to be equalized. 

It was found that transportation costs entailed by con- 
solidations under the proposed plan would be greatly in- 
creased but that owing to savings in teachers' salaries there 
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would be a net reduction in costs of about $50,000 for the 
seven counties. 

(3) Secondary schools.— In the seven counties, only II 
junior high schools were found and one 6-year or junior- 
senior high school. Under the proposed reorganization 
there would be 31 3-year and 15 4-year junior high schools, 
22 junior-senior high schools, 21 3-year senior high schools, 
and 9 junior collies, all under county or joint county 
district organization. 

The total budget for secondary schools under the pro- 
posed reorganization would be about $6,650,000, the per- 
centage distribution of which would be as follows: 3.5 per 
cent Jor general control and fixed chaiges ; 55 per cent for 
teachers’ salaries and other costs of instruction; 2.5 per cent 
for library and laboratory supplies; 11 per -Cent for operation 
and maintenance; 10 per cent for transportation; and 18 
per cent for capital outlay. 

Assessed valuation per pupil in A.D.A. in secondary 
schools would range from $7,500 to $87,500. The range per 
teacher employed would be from $67,000 to $1,280,000. 
This would constitute a considerable equalization of exist- 
ing extremes. Tax differences at present range from 10 
cents to $1.25 on each $100 of assessed valuation for sec- 
ondary -school support. Under reorganization the r^pge 
would be from 73 cents to $1 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Here again the extremes wo«ld be equalized. 

Combined eUmeniary and secondary costs and tax rai^s . — 
When elementary and secondary costs for the counties sur- 
vej^ were combined it was found that the proposed reor- 
ganization would result both in material reductions in total 
school costs and in a more even spread of tax burden over 
all property in each county. From a combined low tax of 
56 cents to .a high tax of $2.71 as at present, thp lowest 
combined tax rate would be $1.1)7 and the highest $1.45 per 
$100 of assessed^^uation. 

Summary J or the seven courittes . — It was found that all the 
advantages brought out in the study of Kem County would 
apply also to the aix oth^i^iounties. The educational oppor- 
tunities of at least 85 per cent of the children of the counties 

% 
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would be improved ; reoiTganization on modem lines, such as 
, 6-3-3-2, or 6-6-2, or 6-4-4 could be accomplished under the 
superintendeniiy area plan; these would be unified as against 
dual control ; costs and tax burdene would be ecjualized. 

DesirabU changes in State educational policies and school 
laws pointed out— Assuming desirability of changes looking 
toward la^r administrative areas, whether along lines of 
the tentative formula applied to seven surveyed counties, or 
along some other feasiole lines, the Survey staff gathered 
suggestions from Oahfomia educators as to best rnaana of 
bringing about such changes. Their recommendations follow; 

(1) State support oj kindergartens is presented as a desir- 
able change in State law to make such institutions available 
to rural as well as to city and town dwelling children. 

( 2 ) Redefinition oJ elementary and secondary education 
would remove present ambiguities in school code, make 
State and county aid at the secondaiy scale of reimburse- 
ment available to seventh and eighth grades of junior high 
Mhools, and facilitate the development of junior high schools 
in union high school and consolidated districts. 

{Z) Regiorud junior colleges are suggested as a means of 
stabilking junior-college support and insuring institutions 
with adequate enrollment and curriculums. 

(4) State Equalization Fund— A Sute sales tax or income 
tax, or both, are advocated by six organizations to help 
shift the burden from real and personal property, to equalize 
tax burdens, and to stimulate reorganization. This is 
embodied in a proposed constitutional amendment. 

(5) The Central rural^school plan in Neva York State is 
Suggested as a means of stimulating the creation of super* 
intendency areas. This would provide reimbursements to 
such areas for one-half of transportation costs and one-fourth 
of b uilding costs. 

(6) State and county eduoatiamal reorganization commission 
are also suggested to investigate proposed -areas and assist 
in caiTj^ out provisions of l^jalation enacted to promote 
reorganization that will result in larger areas of administra- 
tion, the equalization of tax burdeqa, and the improvement 
of articulation between the various units of the California 
school system. 
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CHAPTER X: LEGAL AND REGULATORY CONTROL OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ‘ 

/. STATE CONTROL 

The full report of which the present chapter is an ou^ 
growth is largely an analysis of laws of the States whicl^^r- 
tain to secondary education. Not all statutes relating to 
this school level are represented. The subjects included 
within the scope of the analysis are the districts authorized 
to maintain high schools; the levels of secondary instruction 
represented by the junior high school and. the junior college; 
, the aspects of high-school attendsmce comprehended by re- 
quirements for admission, compulsory attendance, trans- 
portation, and tuition; and administrative and supervisory 
considerations represented in classification and accrediting 
of schools, the curriculum, and textbooks. The study In- 
cludes alro some consideration of the regulations exercised 
by regional accrediting agencies like the North Central 
Associatipn of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Ass6cia|^on of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States. The present statement does not draw on the 
detailed findings of .the study, but aims to present only 
certain larger general comments and implications. 

Legal administrative tendencies are toward greater State 
control over secondaiy schools. These tendencies are more 
pronounced in administrative than h^^legislative proceed- 
m^. This control has been exercised indirectly Vather than 
directly; that is to say, it has been exercised through ad- 
ministrative officers acting under powers conferred on them 
rather than through direct prescriptiohs by the l^pslature. 
The increase in State control over high schools in this'manner 
is not so* undemocratic as it is often asserted to be, for in 
most instances local communiJes and districts have been 
privileged either to r^iain or to surrender the functions 


• ThU fUtoiMiit ia bMtd on Monofnph No. 0 of Uw report p( Um Nitkmal Surrey of 
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which th6y have given up. Of course, it is true that local 
communities often have been induced to surrender certain 
functions to the State in return for the advantages in grants 
of aid and recognition on the part of the State. The en- 
^ forcement of State administrative control over secondary 
schools is exercised to a large extent by the withholding of 
State aid and also of State recognition or accrediting in case • 
of noncompliance with State prescriptions — legislative or 
administrative. 

There is, perhaps, under our system of local autonomy in 
school matters, no more potent means of State influence and i 
t control over secondary schools than that induced by the 
various methods and conditions upop which State aid is 
granted for high-school purposes. Contingent State aid 
affords a basis for State inspection, classification, and ap- 
proval of high schools. This is indii^t rather than direct 
State control. The control is, nevertheless, vital and 
coercive, unless the conditions upon which State aid is 
granted are easy of- fulfillment. 

The separation of State functions from local administra- 
tive functions is A;.^'Constant and perplexing problem in 
secondary education. Many students of the subject claim 
that secondary education is retarded hy the present degree 
of local autonomy, while others claim that advance in edu- 
cation can be had only insofar as the local commuipties 
appreciate and support educational ideals, programs, and 
standards. The varying degrees and methods of State 
control over secondary schools arise to tome extent from 
differences in laws but more generally from a difference of 
opinion as to the best administrative procedure to be 
follow^ in carrying out the established legal principle that 
. education is a State function. Standards and requirements 
by legislative prescriptions are few compared with those 
emb^^ in regulations of State departments of education. 

Within this dual and intricate system of administrative 
control is to be found a system of checks on practically all 
State and local school officials, which supports the following 
statement of the Supreme Court of the United States: “The 
theoiy of our governments, State and National, is opposed 
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to the deposit of unlimited power anywhere.” * Whatever 
the degree of State administrative control, it should secure 
local cooperation, mutual respect and confidence, and 
promote local initiative' and freedom of action. 


Secondary education occupies those grades of itrMruction 
which lie between elementary education and higher educa- 
tion and b thus closely related to the whole field of education. 
In legal contemplation it can not be regarded as a fixed 
entity constituting a separate compartment, process, or 
program in our educational system. Statutory provisions 
relating to secondary education are not susceptible to^ 
separation. Naturally, laws which deal with intangible 
forces should be general in scope and authority so as to 
provide ample freedom for natural educational developments. 
Education, Uke the individual, must have freedom of action. 
It b frequently claimed in justificatidh~Cf this freedom that 
it opens the way for experimentation and discovery as to 
best methods of educational administration. The study on 
which the statement in thb chapter b based emphasizes the 
importance of developing some scientific method for measur- 
mg the results of different systems in the administration of 
secondary schoob. Actual experimentation in thb respect 
b inadequate. After many years of various systems, school 
adnainistrators do not agree on what constitutes the best 
adminbtrative procedure with respect to the many problems 
arising in school adminbtration and which produce the most 
desirable results. 

School administration may not he an exact science, but 
its procedure may be subject to objective apprabal in terms 
of results obtamed. The science of education may yet work 
out the technique to determine with reasonable assurance 
that certain school methods or systems are better ihan 
others. The development of such technique will enable the 
working out of legislation affecting secondary education on 
the basb of careful evaluation of existing legislative systems. 
Thb will enable the development o( legblation not merely 

' Umd AModatioD f. Topeka, XI Wallace (U. 8.) 866. 
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in conformity with professional opinion but also upon the 
basLs of scientific and rehable data. 

State legislatures have absolute power to control second- 
ary schools unless limited by constitutional provisions. No 
constitutional provisions specifically restrict legislatures in 
this respect. It follows that legislatures are free to adjust 
State ^hbol systems to meet changing conditions. Present 
conditions of secondary education emphasize the need for 
legislators to consult with educational authorities. It seems 
desirable that educational legislation should conform to the 
best opinion (jf authorities in education and that it should 
follow carefuUy worked-out systems which have been found 
to be producing good results. 

Fewer statutory prescriptions accompanied by extension 
of discretionary powers in State school officials would 
apparently permit the development of more flexible and 
adaptable programs in the administration of secondaiy 
^ucation, including its support and curriculum services. 
Laws which require uniformity in the administration of 
education to all may stifle the natural educational processes 
especially as they affect the individual. ’ 


CHAPTER XI: TRENDS IN THE ARTICULATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ' 

I. METHODS OF ADXfISSIO.W 

Scope 0 / the investigation. — For the purposes of the project 
represented in this summary efforts at improved articulation 
^ of high school and college were assumed to be made in two 
main areas, hamely, in the arrangements for admission and 
in the adjustment of students subsequent to admission. The 
practices foUowed were ascertained chiefly by inquiry forms 
returned from more than 500 higher institutions and during 
visits to a number of such institutions. 

The numbers oj methods of admission , — In general, the higher 
institutions included in this study are increasing the number ' 
of methods by which students may gain admission. Fur- 
thermore, to an increasing extent, institutions are judging 
applicants on the basis of a combination of criteria rather 
than on the information gSined through a single criterion. 
Institutions do not in general abandon old criteria of admis- 
sion when new ones are adopted; rather, batteries of criteria 
are set up as opposed to criteria used singly. Few really 
innovating plans of admission are reported. The trend in 
general is to increase the number of ways by which students 
may gain admission, at the same time. In many cases, raising 
the requirements in single methods. 

Subjects required. — The number of units in five subject fields 
required for entrance by the institutions is affected more by 
the region in which the institutions are located than by 
either the size or type of Institution. Since 1924 there has 
been a tendency to increase the number of units of English 
required for admission. The same tendency is discernible to 
a lesser degree in the field of the social studies. No trend 
since 1924 is discernible in the requirement in natural science. 
However, in mathematics and foreign language there has been 
a pronounced downward trend since 1924 in the number of 

1 Thif chapter U based od MoDogrepb No. 10 of tba report of the NatiODal Survey of See- 
oiidary Education, eaUtled ** ArtfculatioD of High School and CoUege,'* by P. Roy Bnunmell. 
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units required for college entrance. There has been a more 
striking reduction in the foreign language requirement than 
in the requirement for mathematics. 

It was found that few institutions make careful studies to 
justify the requirement of certain subjects for entrance or'the 
acceptance of other subjects for admission credit. Present 
preference for or di^rimination against certain subjects 
needs to be justified or^hown to be fallacious. Such studies 
as have been made see^to throw the weight of evidence 
against specific subject requirements, although a few investi- 
gators attribute special predictive value to certain types of 
subjects. 

RecognUion of certain newer fields . — The number of institu- 
tions wWch have increased since 1924 the number of com- 
mercial-industrial-vocational units that will be accepted for 
entrance is almost exactly the same as the number which 
have decreased it. Prior to 1924 four times as many insti- 
tutions had increased the maximum number of units allowed 
for th^ subjects as had decreased it.. It appears, therefore, 
that since 1924 the tendency to decrease the maximum has 
grown more^*api(Uy than the tendency to increase it. 

The junior high school . — Approximately a third of the in- 
stitutions included in this study indicate that, in recognition 
of the junior high school, appropriate adjustments are made 
in the number and nature of units which students may sub- 
mit for entrance credit. The Middle West and West are 
clearly ahead in the extent to which such recognition is given. 
Only about a third of the institutions which recognizii the 
jumor high school make a careful check to determine whether 
or not the 11 or 12 units required for admission actually 
represent work done in advance of the junior high school 
level. Of 105 institutions which reported the date when the 
junior high school was recognized, 98 specified that such 
recognition was made subsdljuently to 1926. 


f. ADJUSTMENT OF STUDENTS ^UBSEQUENT TO ADMISSION 

Higher institutions are giving a great deal of attention to 
the problem of securing the favorable adjustment of new 
students to college life and work. Considerable care is 
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taken to secure information regarding the students’ scholas^ 
tic, social, and economic background, and other items of 
information, such as condition of health, character rating, 
and special interests. Large numbers of tests are adminial 
tered on the results of which class sectionings are made, 
educatitonaJ and vocational guidance are given, and the 
student is in general appraised. Not much progress has 
been made by the institutions in diflFeren tinting freshman 
instruction in certain subject fields to suit the previous 
• training of students. More has been done in this regard in 
the field of chemistiy than in any other field. The interests 
of students is the chief basis on which certain freshman 
coui^ are recommended. In general, it 'appears that the 
institutions ^ encouraging students to follow their intellec- 
tual inclinations and are endeavoring to help them succeed 
after they have chosen a line of study. 

In almost 300 institutions, 6.5 per cent of the 1920-30 
fr^hman class was dropped on account of deficient scholar- 
ship. Chief among the devices used by the institutions to 
reduce freshman mortality are freshman week, educational 
guidance, and orientation courses. To an increasing extent 
the insfitutions are designating special officers who counsel 
and guide the freshmen in all the phases of college life. 
Only a small number of institutions have made recent studies 
to determine causes of freshman failure. 

5. hindrances to improved ARTICvLaTION A.ND PLANS FOR 

IMPROVEMENT 

The outetand^ hindrances to improved articulation listed 
by the higher institutions all have to do with the lack of 
effective guidance work in either the secondaiy schools or 
the colleges. When the plans in operation for the improve- 
ment of articulation are studied, the absence of plans for 
effective guidance programs is conspicuous. The plans for 
improvement most frequently reported require a minimum ‘ 
of direct cooperation between the secondary schools and the 
higher institutions. When the plans reported by the insti- 
tutions to be unusually successful are considered, the preva- 
lence of devices which penetrate directly, to the pupils in the 
secondary schools ‘and to those who have immediate super- 
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vision over them is notable. Two facts are outstanding 
when the plans for improved articulation submitted by the 
secondary schools are studied. First, the most common 
arrangement, although it is reported by only a dozen institu- 
tions, is one whereby high-school pupils may register for a 
certain amount of work in an adjacent college while they are 
completing their work in the high school. Second, occasion- 
ally an airangemeq^ is ^ted whereby secondary-school and 
college personnel directors cooperate actively in studying 
student problems and in setting up devices for the improve- 
ment of articulation. 

i. THE CONFUSION AND THE WAY OUT 

One leaves the detoiled evidence of the study on which t.hia 
sunamary is based with a sense of confusion engendered by 
the extreme diversity of the practices reported ; there is an 
accompanyii^ feeling that a few plans now in opieration for 
the improvement of articulation are pointing in the right 
direction. The maze of admission criteria u^ at present 
by the higher institutions deinonstrates the fact that pither 
there are no admittedly superior standards of admiadion or 
the superiority of certain standards has been ac^pted on 
the basis of observation of isolated cases. The /problem of 
articulation does not center and is not to be solved at the 
point of transition from the secondary school to college. It 
is more far-reaching than that. A great deal of the expensive 
research now being carried on to determine what entrance 
criteria are moRt effective or what subjects should be inquired 
might well be turned to the task of solving the articulation 
problem at its source. That is to say, the abilities, habits, 
chacacteristics, interests, health, etc., of pupils ought to be 
studied dunng^heir secondary-school careers, and on the 
basis of the de^nined relationships of these to subsequent 
scholastic succ*, pupils should be guided into or directed 
away from the higher institutions. This may seem uTbe a 
task for the secondary schools only ; but equally as important 
as this is the task of increasing, through cooperative guid- 
mce work ^thin the secondary schools and differentiated 
instruction in college, the chances of success in the higher 
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institutions. In view of the fact that past practices in 
general have failed to allay confusion and have not estab- 
lished the fact of the superiority of certain practices over 
others, it seems proper to hope that fair trial will be given 
to a small number of cooperative programs which touch 
directly and intimacy the present work and futhre plans ^f 
the secondary-schom and coU^e populations. 
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CHAPTER^XII: ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
STAFFS AND PROGRAMS OF SUPERVISION » 

/. TUB ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 

The State department and local administration and super- 
vision of secondary schools. — St&t6 departnieDts of education 
throughout the country assume a more direct administrative 
and supervisory responsibility for the secondary schools 
than for the elementary schools. This is particularly true"^ 
in those States employing specialists or supervisoss in the 
subject fields, which is done more often in agriculture, the 
household arts, and vocational education than in other fields. 
Excippm the venMarge cities tlfe work in secondary educa- 
tion in the locaf'^^iools mAhesdSIhree fields is supervised 
directly by State educational oflNjes. 

Through r^^^tions and |^n^ 4 & of accrediting pre- 
scribed by the State, through ^ate inspection and visitation, 
and through the courses of study and bulletins prepared by 
the State the work in ^e local secondary schools in most 
sections of the country undergoes varyikig degrees of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory control. These State activities 
tend to bring about a d^ee of uniformity and a type of 
standardization that in many respects are desirable, but that 
on the other hand seem to destroy certain essential varia- 
tions in practice that possess those potentialities necessary 
to a dynamic enterprise. Although there are evidences of 
cooperative eflfort among the State educational staff members 
Md superintendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers 
in the preparation of standards and curriculums, too few 
cases reved complete recognition on the part of the State 
that educi^do^ leadership in the local public schools has 
made rapii^ tm^^ces through the increased professional 
qualifications of ute personnel employed in the schools. It 

« Thl» cbspt«r U ^ued on Mon^ph No. 11 bf the report of the Nstionel Snrrey of Second- 
ary Education, eotkled **AdminlsMlob and Superrialon,’' by Fred Engalhardt, WllUam 
H. Zelcel, Jr., and Boy 0. BlUett. W I reports only ibe broadest ganmliuUons from a 
project by Engdhardl and Zaigel, and abos. 2 and 3 report mors of tbs detailsd flndino of a 
project by BiUett. ' 
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is believed that the most satisfactoiy secondary-8ch<{ol 
developments are taking place in those States where emphasis 
is laid on higher professional qualifications for the staflT 
members to be employed in the local schoob and where the ■ 

State assumes a leadership that fosters variations that are 
intelligently conceived, directed, and controlled in .the 
local application of standard practices. 

Local hoards and the schools . — In general, boards of educa> 
tion do not differentiate the secondaiy schools from the 
elementary schoob in carrying on ^be functions of their if" 
office.^-^-Ip school dbtricts that maintain udependently 
operated high schoob, boards of education tend to assume 
more direct control of the business affairs than in the school 
systems that operate both elementary and secondary schools. 
However, m part thb must be the infli^ence of size of schools, 
since the schoob in high-school dbtricts are typically smaller 
than in city systems, and boards in small dbtricts' exercise 
more direct authority over school^'than boards in larger 
dbtricte. There are standing committees to be found through- 
out the country in svuprbing frequency, but a critical review 
of the facts indicates that these committees in many cases are < * 
■Merely traditional and are losing rapidly the place fo^erly ^ . 

held by them in the public-school arrangemente. Special 
high-school committSes of school boards are rarely found. 

Thb investigation reveab that in those school systems 
where competent professional leadership b found in the 
ofiice of the superintendent or the principal in chaig;e of the 
school systems, boards of education invariably recognbe 
these officiab as the executive head of the schoob in the 
dbtrict. In other than th^ndepeqdent high-school db'tricb 
it b the exception rather than the rule tp find the board or ite 
committees dealing directly with the various school piincipob. 

The local administraiwe staff . — Thb study reveab a more' 
general increase in professional education among the adpiinia- 
trative and supervisory staff members of public secondary 
schoob than b revealed in stuc^j^ made a few years ago. 

Never in the hbtory of public education in thb country have 
the secondary schoob beep better manned than they am 
to-day. 

s 
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In sm^ school systems that operate the entire school 
organization in one building or that have one or two smaU 
elementary schools in addition to the high school the superin- 
tendent of schools Ls virtuaUy the high-school principal. 
There are sm^ school systems that engage superintendents 
as weU M high-school jirincipals. From observation it 
appears that the most satisfactory plan of administrative 
wntrol of the small system is through one executive acting 
both as supenntendent and principal and the employme^ 
of competent clerical assistance for that oflBcer. 

An answer to the question as to the optimum size of a 
s^ndary school in a school system that warrants the em- 
ployment of a full-time principal is difficult to make in 
terms of evidence available in this investigation. The rela- 
tionship of the secondary school to the entire system is an 
important factor since many school districts have We high 
schools with a smaU elementaiy-school enrollment, iSe 
othere have a large elenqentary-school enrollment and a 
relahvely smaU secondaiy-echool attendance. The number 
and location of buildings in the school plant are also important 

factors m determining the type of oiganization that wiU be 
most efficient. 

In school systems operating one or more laige secondarv 
schoob the prmcipals of the 4-year and senior high schoob 
are aUowed much freedom m adminbtration and supervision 
In fti^y cases the junior high schoob were observed to be 
more mchned to look to the central office for direction and 
assist^ce while the senior high schoob sought greater free- 
dom from central office control or interference. Thb con- 
dihon appeare to be more prevalent in school systems in 
which the jumor high school staffs were recruited from among 
those who have had elementary-school experience 
^though an accepted principle of good management 
holds that an oiganization should not be biult around indi- 
viduab, the pecuUar relationships of a pubUc-echool system 
to ite environment force superintendents again and again 
to (harvard this principle. One observes many violations of 
this piinciple as the plans of staff organization for Mminis- 
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tration and supervision in school sj^tems are compared with 
the daily operation of administrative and supervisory control. 

It seems fair to state that, in spite of the increased profes- 
sional qualifications of the staff employed in public-school 
systems, the organizations for the administration and super- 
vision of the work in the schools appear to be static rather 
than dynamic. School systems making vital changes in many 
phases of secondary-school work seem to be carrying on with 
organizations that were devised many years ago. 

The staff organizations reviewed in the whole study do not 
appear to have responded to the challenges that have brought 
about changes in the curriculum, methods of teaching, and 
internal school services. In fact, administrative officials 
appear to hold that an organization once installed may be 
expected lo cany on undisturbed for an’ indefimte period. A 
great step forward in educational administration will be made 
when those responsible for public education realize the basic* 
importance of reviewing the organization of the staffs with 
every important modification that is proposed in other phases 
of school work and practice. 

With each additional school in the system the problems of 
coordinating services and articulating the work performed in 
the various divisions become increasingly important. In 
spite of the efforts that are being made these problems appear 
to be amogg those that need the most intensive study, for a 
satisfactory solution. 

The need j or more investigation oj the ‘problems represented . — 
This study of the staff employed fdf the administration and 
supervision of secondary schools indicates that along with the 
progress that has been made there remain many old issues 
awaiting a more adequate handling. Supervision m second- 
ajy schools continues to be a subject for discussion while 
those in charge of the schoob are waiting for an oiganiz'ation 
and techniques that will serve effectively in practice. OflBce 
management needs more careful study. T^he functions and 
duties of principab, of their staff associates, and of teachers 
need redefining and reclassification. Professional and clerical 
duties need to be more discriminately allocated to clerks and 
to the professional staff. In fact, organization can not 
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real acti^aties of supervisors coincide with the theoretical 
list of activities derived from the literature ; (2) the extent to 
which the practical programa of supervisorg coincide with the 
theoretical program derived fri)m the literature; and (3) the 
degree of success, as estimated by-the supervisors on a 3-point 
scale, with which each supervisoiy activity has contributed to 
each of the major divisions of the supervisory program. 

a second phase of the study supervisory practices in 
individual schools were investigated through observation, 
interview, and the analysis of available mim^graphed and 
printed materials submitted from the schools. 

Supervisors classified . — The supervisors who cooperated in 
this inv^tigation include every person doing any effective 
supiervision i^ the schools studied. Twenty-five different 
<^cial titles are represented. For the purposes of this study 
tlese various oflacials have been classified into three groupis, 
namely, (1) those supervisors charged with a large measure 
of adm^trative or coordinating funflrions (for example, the 
the principal) ; (2) those supervisors^ who usually give a 
considerable part of their time to teaching (for example, the 
department head); and (3) those supervisors who usually give 
full time to supervision (for example, the special supervisor). 

Real and theoretical programs compared . — The following 
statements may be made as illustrative of the findings m this 
phase of the study. The theoretical supervisory program 
proved to be inclusive of every goal toward which practical 
supervisors in the schools studied were working during 
1930—31. No element classified under any of the six major 
divisions of the supervisoiy program was recognized as a 
goal by less than 30 per cent nor by more than 77 per cent 
of the supervisors cooperating in the study. Supervisors of 
e^h type were concentrating their efforts on a compara- 
tively small number of objectives. This is conspicuously 
true of supervisors of the third typo as just listed. Siich 
concentration of effort is partly the result of the division of 
labor, but it is even more the result of a wise decision to do 
a few things well. The elements of the supervilory program 
most ^uently recognized as goab are elementom the fields 
of subject matter, teaching methods, and educational Rima or 
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objectives. In the field of subject matter the selection of 
textbooks, reference books, and classroom equipment, the 
development of the content of individual subjects, and the 
^aptation of subjects and of content to the individual 

frequently the objec 
supervisors for the year in question. 
^ the field of teachmg methods adaptations for pupUs of dlf- ' 

V of different interests 

rank highest in frequency. In the field of educational aims 
or objectives mdmdual subjects and subject-matter fields 

ZZ uT- attention by supervisors than 

Tr ®'"^'^'^ns of mdividual subjects on the one hand 
or of the whole educative process, on the other. Measure- 
ment of the results of supervision by means of tests is con- 
spicuously not a common aim of the supervisore studied. 

By far the most frequently recognized means of evaluation is 
careful observation. 

Real and tkeoretical mipermdry actimtiee compared.~0! the 
72 more or theoretical superroory activities derived trom 
an analysis of the hterature, all were recognized hy varvine 
^rcent^re of supervisore as real supervisory activiUes Lm- 
posmg their supervisory practice. 

The 18 supervwory activities most frequently checked as ' 
supervisory activities actually performed are- 

1. Visit classroom teachers. 

2. Read educational literature. 

3. Attend professional meetings outside the school system. 

V HniH “P individual conferences 

thc schiuy. “ Pre'e«iomU organlretioa. outside 

«f departmeotal 

7. Attend, plan, conduct, or foUow up the results of group conferw 

ences or Committee meetings. * conier- 

8. Requisition materials needed for classroom work. 

^ V. Uonflult with parents concerning pupils. 

training of 

I 2 “^'tmga of community gmupe or organiiationa. 

of the pupita b^kgreund 
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13. AnAlyre and follow up suggestions made by teachers for the 
improvement of the educationaKprogram of the school. ' 

1 4. Help teachers to utilize newly introduced materials and erjuipment. 

15. Maintain a system encouraging teachers to offer suggestions for 
the improvement of the educational program of the school. 

16. Encourage teachers to attend professional meetings outside their 
own school system. 

17. Attend, plan, conduct, or follow up the results of general faculty 
meetings. 

18. Advise concerning, or plan the teacher’s daily schedule. 

Most of the supervisory activities ranking in the lowest 
fourth in the order of percentages of supervisors performing 
them are either activities which need not be performed by 
more than one of a few supervitors in any given system, or 
they are activities which usuaUy can not be performed be- 
cause of circumstances over whi^the supervisor has no con-' 
trol. As examples of the former may be mentioned the 

directing and coordinating of the work of all supervisors in 
the school” and “surveying" the community served by the 
school.” As examples of the latter may be mentioned “rec- 
ommending teachers for leaves of absence with pay or part 
pay for further training,” and “teaching summer school, ex-' 
tension, or correspondence school courses.” However, at 
least four activities appearing in the lowest fourth merit 
further comment. Two of those deal with the question of 
rating. Apparently either supervisors do not esteem highly 
the experience of , being rated by their teachers or the idea 
has not yet become generally current. An analogous obser- 
vation holds for schemes whereby teachers may rate them- 
selves. The other two activities which merit comment 
because of the infrequency with which they are performed 
are^ demonstration teaching and the development and 
maintenance of cumulative records of teachers. 

3. CONCLUSIONS FROM CONBIDERINO SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS IN 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

'Du changing concept oj supervision. —The concept of super- 
>^on has evolved to a ^int where the word is no longer a 
sign of the idea which it is supposed to cOnvey. To-day the 
supervisor is recognized in outstanding schools as a leader, a 
formulator, an advisor, a consultant, a helper, but never as a 
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perfunctoiy inspector. The relationship between the super- 
^ visor and the supervised is democratic and cooperative The 
Idea of the supervisor as a consultant is gaining ground 
rapidly. In somS schools the sentiment is unmistakably in 
favor of making all supervisory service a privilege which 
teachers may enjoy only on request. OccasionaUy a part of 
each supervisor’s time is scheduled to “consultation periods” 
for the help of individual members of the staff who of their own 
accord are seeking aid; and sometimes educational specialists 
are TOCured from outside the local school system for scheduled 
advisory meetings with teachers and supervisors. 

B^nniv^ the year tviih a program. -'The typical supervisor 
m the schools studied begins the year with a definite plan , 
usuaUy developed through close cooperation with the teachers 
who are to participate m it. The plan is specific in nature 
dealing with the problems most needing solution during the 
c^nt year. The plan sets up goals and outlines the meth- 
ods by which ^e goals may be attained. It is in no sense a 
formula. No formula has been devised whereby success may 
be insured in the complex business of supervirion. Certain 
goals may be established as worth.striving for and certain activ- 
^es may be listed wHch supervisors have found successful. 

But m the iMt analysis successful supervision is unique with 
^ch supervisor, bei^ conditioned to a laige extent by his or 
her umque traits of intelligence, character, and personality. 

ApproaahM to the improvemeni classroom irustruction — « 

The pnncipal approach to the problem of improving class- 
^na instruction is no longer the classroom visit with its 
mevitably ensuii^ conference. This approach is §till an im- 
portant one, but in outstanding schools supervisors are realiz- 
ing as never before the potential aggregate benefits which 
may accrue from many methods of supervision proceeding 
sunultaneoualy. Group conferences, departmental meetings 
an faculty meetings are among thd most frequently em- 
ployed naeans of supervision, and. among those judged to be ’ 
most uniformly successful. The meetings have no magic 
virtue m themselves. They must be carefully planned and 
ably conducted. Carefully prepared agenda issued to teach- 
ers m advance of, the meetii^ are elements in their success. 
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The time at which meetings are held should coincide with the 
convenience of those who are to attend. In sysltem 
faculty Ibeetings are repeated on the same day for the con- 
venience of teachers. All schools use the mimeographed bul- 
letin as a means of transmitting information intend^ to help 
in the realization of the sui>ervi8ory program. Depending 
upon the purpose to be served, these buUetins vary from a 
single page of letter-size paper to comprehensive bound 
volumes. Printed bulletins and handbooks serve the ends 
of supervision in a few schools. 

Qathering data for supervision. — Since evaluation of exist- 
ing procedures must antedate intelligent efforts to improve 
the educative environment, methods of gathering data on 
which to base plans for improvement are exceedingly im- 
portant. Tests are UtUe used as sources of datd for evaluat- 
ing present supervisory and teaching procedures, except in 
a few outstanding schools. Even where tests are used with 
maximum efficiency the data are supplemented by careful 
observation of persons qualified to judge. Questionnaires to 
teachers and pupils and interviews with pupils are proving 
valuable sources of data. Formal rating scales are not used 
extensively in the group of schools included in this investi- 
gation. In a number of schoob they are used only to rate 
new teachers or teachers on probation. Most rating scales 
in use have been devised locally. In a few instances scales 
or score cards, are developed by means of which the super- 
visor b rated by the teachers, or by means of which the 
teacher may analyze hb or her own traits and activities. 
Valid rating scales used alternately by the teacher and the 
supervisor tend to keep the teacher constantly critical of hb 
or her methods emd to lead to intelligent modifications of hb 
or her teaching procedures. Only one system reported the 
use of a profesaonal test for teachers. The test tends to 
acquaint teachers with educational terminology and to stimu- 
bte their thinking about educational theory 'and practice. 
Supervisore sometimes prepare fists of questions which teach- 
ers may use in the analysb of their own traits and activities. 

The development of subject matter or content. — Supervisors 
cooperating in thb study are concerned far more with prob- 
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lems related to the development of subject matter or content 
than wth any other phase of the supervisoiy program. In this 
work the activities of teachers and supervisors are directed 
along two related routes. The first route leads to the organi- 
zation of existing subject matter into teaching units or unit 
assignmente. The second leads to the development of new 
courses and cumculums. 

Supermsim in the li^hi of present pr<utice.~ Almost without 
exception the supervisors of the first and second types co- 
operatmg m this study are doing some work of a purely ad- 
ministrative nature, or some teaching, or both. Attempto 
to make acadeimc distinctions between administration and 
supervision meet with numerous difficulties. Intelligent and 
effective ^ministration creates an environment conducive to ^ 
t^ ^wth of teachers and pupils. Supervision begins where 
admimstration leaves off and provides for the additional and 
^wt adjustments necessary if teachers are to function at 
their b^t and if pupils are to grow at their optimum rates 
Supemsion is no longer a “one-man " job, if it ever was such. 
Outetan^ projects now being undertaken in the name of 
8uiwi™on have raised'supervision far above the inspec- 
tonal level. They mvolve the cooperative efforts of super- 
™rs, teachers, and even pupils over long periods of time. 
They are aimed at the improvement of the environment 
wherem teachers teach and learners learn. They force a 
consideration of the objectives of education, of child nature, 
of cWdren s present interests, and their immediate and futui^ 
needs. They demand skill in all the techniques of research 
Hen^ sj^iahsts m the curriculum, in tests, in measurements, 

Md m other forms of research have become integral parts of 

thesupervisoiyoiganization. Present practice suggests that 

an ad^uate conception of supervision includes every co- 
operative effort making directly for improved teaching and 
lear^ atuations, whether the activity deals with the aims 
of education, with subject matter or content, jwith teaching 
procures, with the better adjustment of the teacher to his 
or her working environment, or with the evaluation of the 
supervisoiy activities themselvee. 
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CHAPTER XIII : SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OP 

TEACHERS' ^ 

/. THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 

The investigation summarized here has two major pur- 
poses: (1) To determine the stAtus of current practices in the 
selection and appointment of teachers and (2) to identify 
and to study intensively some of the public schools where 
the procedures followed in selecting and appointing teacl^ers 
are unusual or innovating. It differs from investigations in 
most other projects of the Survey by being more a study of 
status than of innovating practice. It is concerned also 
with practices relating to both elementary-school and sec- 
ondary-school (junior and senior) levels, although little dif- 
ference was found between practices relating to teachers at 
the different levels. 

The problem b of great importance not only because of 
the fact that in normal times large numbers of teachers must 
be employed annually, but also because of the responsibility 
resting on school executives for choosing personnel wisely in 
order gradually and continuously to build up a more efficient 
teaching corps. The greatest obstacle to be overcome in 
securing the most efficient teachers seems to be the lack of 
objective methods by which to dbtinguish superior teachers. 

The procedures followed by school executives in select- 
ing and appointing new teachers may be classified under 
the following headings: (1) The determination of the 

number of new teachers needed for t^e following school 
year; (2) the determination of the qualifications desired 
of new teachers; (3) 'the location of desirable prospective 
candidates; (4) the collection of infoiination concerning 
prospeetive teachers; (6) the actual selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers; and (6) the retention of teachers of high 
quality. While all these procedures are here briefly sum- 

> Tb« chapter ii bMad on Mooocrmpb No. 12 of tho report of iho Nntkma] Sorroy of 
Hoonodary Bduoatioiv «Utlad*‘SotooCion and AppointmaDt of Taacban," by W. 8. IXaffan* 
baoih and Wllilam fis ir. 
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manned, more attention is accorded the piacdce in actual 
AppoiotmeDt thsn to others. ^ 

t. SELSCTION 

Tyfes 0 / tcacJlere dcstrcrf.-Boards of education in a [ante 

dZt/ I-'®* raoreor l2a 

ne^^Sere“ “<* «PPointnient of 

new teachere This report presents the current practices 

rnriTd"ff “ different regions of the Muntiy 

and in different types of schools with respect to: (1) OuS- 

(sT rf i educational training of new teachere; 

“ concerning experience; (3) minimum and 
maxinium age requirements; (4) the employment of mer- 
n^wpmsn; (5) the retention of women who marry in 
IZ'Vy ’,u ef loeal and nonlocal ZZ 

tt TmTo ^guiedeas concerning 

tii6 employment of new teachers. 

^catiy prospective teachers,— k number of agencies are 

for the puip^ of locating proapecti™ teachers 

The Renews utdlzed for locatmg new teachers in 192P-30 

"r'lf *"* f»““d to rank in the 

„ order of frequency as follows; 

1. Applications from individual teachers, 

2. Placement bureaus of educational institutions. ‘ d 

0 . Fnvate teachers' agencies. 

4. City teacheMraining schools. 

6. Visits to other schools or systems. 

’ 6. Visits to higher institutions. 

' 7. Visits to observe practice teachers. 

.. ®* State appointment bureaus. 

9. State teachers, association bureanii 
' 10. Liats of candidates from higher institutions. 

There are, however, differences of emphasis in these 
practi^ hr different types of systems. Applications 
from individu^ teachers are utilized more frequently in 
citi^ of more than 30,000 population, in junior ^h schooh 
in the county systems than in cities of any other size 
^up, school level, or type of school. Placement bureaus 
in higher educational institutions are utilize more frequently 
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in cities of less than 10,000 population, and somewhat more 
frequ*^tly in locating junior high school teachers than at 
other leveb. Private teachers’ agencies are utilized jnoro 
frequently in cities of fewer than 10,000, in the East, and 
in senior high schools than in other groups of cities, geo- 
graphical regions, or school levels. 

'Methods oJcoUecting information about prospective teachers . — 
Numerous methods are utilized to secure information about 
prospective teachers. Application blanks are used by about 
90 per cent of the systems, and reference blanks by almost 
70 per cent, Written examinations are given in about 4 per 
cent of the systems, health and physical examinations are 
required in about 16 per cent of the systems, interviews 
with candidates are held in about 97 per cent of the systems, 
and policies calling for the visiting of candidates in their 
positions exist in about 60 per cent of the systems. 

The devices used for collecting information are also 
numerous, but there is a signific^it lack of attempts to 
judge objectively the probable success of candidates. 
Researches^ carried on in this field indicate that the prob- 
lem of predicting teaching success is far from solved. Until 
we have more scientific information concerning the prog- 
nostic value of certain factors as related to teaching success, 
superintendents and boards of education will continue to 
locate teachers in much the same way as heretofore and 
will of necessity judge the desirability of' candidates largely 
by general impressions. 

S. APPOINTMENT 

The question as to who actually selects and appoints 
teachers is of prune importance not only to persons engaged 
in educational work but also to the community and all persons 
interested in the welfare of children in th® schools. The 
National Survey has collected materi^ showing the methods 
used in the actual selection of teachers at various' school 
levels in cities of different sizes, in different geographical 
regions, and in different types of schools. The material 
shown in Table 2 presents the data for city schools and 
independent secondary schools when only single methods 
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are reported. Space can n6t be taken to explain the com- 
bination methods referred to in the table. 

*»«rt6urtorw of ,y,Um, and school, according to 


Method! aod prooedures 


£lementar7<scbool teach- 
ers: ... 

A « 

a:::;;;;;;;:-;---* 

D 

CombUiations 

Junior high school teach- 
ers: 

A 

B 

c....'. :: 

D 

Combinations 

Senior or 4-year high- 
school teachers: 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Combinations 


>City school syBtema 
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3.8 

14.0 

49.1 
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44.8 

. 0.0 
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0.0 
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1.8 

47.2 
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oo. o 
16. 1 
0 A 

do. D 
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34 

Z7 

1.4 
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.0 

32.3 

19 ft 

1.6 
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.0 

30.8 
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1.1 

33.3 

.0 

46.6 
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37 
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.9 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

.8 


!0. O 
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46.3 
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17.0 
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£0. 0 
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31 

13 6 

26.3 
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iDdependent aeoondvy schools In no case report<»d elemsn^ or junlor high school grades. 

Few superintendents report that bo^s of education or^ 
their committees appoint teachers without the official par- 
ticipation of the superintendent; almost a half of the superin- 
tendents report that they take the initial steps in locating, 
selecting, and nominating teachers; about a fourth report 
that they make the actual appointment subject to the 
approval of the board; and a fourt^i report the use of a com- 
bination of methods. 

Boards of Question in smaUer cities more often than in 
the larger cities assume the responsibility independently of 
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the superintendent. ' As the size dE^city increases the per- 
centages of systems in which the superintendent nominates 
candidates to the board decrease. A direct relationship 
appears to exist between the size of city and the percentage 
of superintendents making the actual appointment of 
teachers, the percentage being largest for the largest systems. 
Boards of education assume the complete responsibility for 
selecting and appointing teachers most frequently in the 
Middle Western States and least frequently in the South 
and West. Teachers are nominated by the superintendent 
most frequently in the Southern States and are appointed by 
them most frequently in the Middle West. 

The data also indicate that relatively small differences 
exist among the methods used for selecting teachers in 
elementaiy schools, junior high schools, and senior high 
schools. Not only does thisVonclusion hold for all cities 
combined but also for each of the individual population 
groups and r^ions. It is also shown that scbpol boards in 
independent secondaiy schools select and appoint teachers 
much more frequently than in city school systems. This 
must be owing in chief part to the small size of many inde- 
pendent ^h schools. 

A fact n^fr shown in the table is that school-board com- 
mittees either nominate, approve the nomination, or actually 
appoint teachers in about a fifth of the systems. These 
committees function almost exactly to the same extent in 
choosing teachers at all school levels, elementary school, 

' junior h^h school, or senior high school. 

4. METHODS OF RBTAJNINO TEACHERS OF HIOH QUALITY 

In the larger school systems numerous methods are 
utilized to retain good teachers. Small schools, under 
present conditions, find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
induce superior teachers to remain. Among the devices 
most frequently mentioned as being used to hold superior 
teachers are: (1) Salary schedules, (2) provisions for retire- 
ment and pension, (3) provisions for tenure, (4) promotions, 
and (5) leaves of absence. 
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CHAPTER XIV : PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES > 

THE PROVISIONS CONSIDERED AND THE PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES CLASSIFIED 

All provisions for individual differences now in use in the 
secondary schools may be classified into seven categories, 
namely, (1) homogeneous grouping, (2) special classes, (3) * 

plans characterized by the iinit assignment, (4) scientific 
study of problem cases, (5) variation in pupil load, (6) out- 
of-school projects and studies, and (7), advisory or guidance 
programs. The first three of these have been found to be 
core elements in a typically successful program to provide 
for individual differences. The last is a provision of sufficient 
distinctiveness as compared with the remainder that it has 
been made the subject of a separate project * of the Survey-^^ 
and is mentioned here ^y to indicate that it is significant 
in a program of provisiuib for individual differences. 

Nature of the present risumi.~ln this summary, so far as 
space permits, certain significant findings are reported con- 
cerni^ the first three of the seven types of provisions for 
individual differences listed above. Much less will be said 
here concerning the three other provisig^ For the most 
part details concerning the provisions de^with are nece^ 
sarily omitted. The chief exception to this rule is found in 
section 4 dealing with plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment, where more specific data are reproduced from the 
monograph on provisions for individual differences in support 
of the statement that in practice all plans characterized b^ 
the unit assignment are very much alike. 

f. HOMOOENEOUS QROUPINQ 

\ Some axioms and a partly demonstrated theorem. — Homo- 
geneous group ing is a more comprehensive term than ability 

• The present summery Is based on Prorisiont tor Individual DUIerenoes, Marking, and 
Promotion, by Hoy 0. BUlett, Monograph No. 13 of the report of the NaUonal Survey of 
Seoondary Education. 

• Programs of Ouldanoe by William C. ReavU. Monograph No. 14, of the report of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 
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grouping since grouping is often based on pupils’ interests, 
needs, or objectives, as well as their abilities. Homogeneous 
grouping is in effect a refinement of classification or a reduc- 
tion of heterogeneity. Homogeneous grouping is most needed 
in democratic systems of education because in such systems 
e.xtreme ranges and diversities prevail in pupils’ abilities, 
inter^ts, needs, and aims. 'Those who have practiced homo- 
geneous grouping or have experimented with it usually have 
judged its results to be desirable. In general, controlled 
experiments with grouping have yielded evidence favoring 
homogeneous grouping for slow pupils but the evidence for 
average and bright pupils is conflicting. Good reasons exist^ 
for inferring that the advantages of homogeneous grouping 
decrease as the pupils’ abilities increase. 

EjAerU to which grouping is practiced . — Homogeneous group- 
ing is reported in use in the schools of every State in the 
Union. Nearly a fourth of all schools using the plan report 
unusual success with it. Homogeneous grouping as prac- 
ticed in the secondary schools to-day may refer either to 
grouping into class sections or within the class section. Of 
a group of highly selected schools known to be placing un- 
usual emphasis on homogeneous grouping the following state- 
ments are true: (1) Less than^jj^ of the total offerings are 
presented to pupils in homogeneous groups; (2) the percent- 
age of offerings presented to pupils in homogeneous groups 
decreases regularly from the lower to the higher grades of 
the secondary school; (3) grouping is employed much more ' 
extensively in the academic fields than in the commercial 
fields, and considerably more in the commercial fields than 
in other nonacademic fields; (4) the extent to which grouping 
is practiced in the various grades and in the several subject 
miatter fields is determined by common-sense considerations 
of practicability and desirability. 

Bases of grouping . — No feature of a plan for homogeneous 
grouping is more important than the criterion which deter- 
mines the pupil’s place in the refined order of classification. 
Witli respect to ba^ of grouping used, no two schools of. the 
group of schoob studied intensively are proceeding along 
identical lilies. In 289 schools selected for intensive study 
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16' different bases of grouping are in use in a wde variety of 
combinations. Of all 16 bases employed in these schools the 
intelligence quotient from a group mental test is most widely 
used. Average scholarship marks in all subjects combined 
ranks second, and industry, application, or^ effort, third. 
The score from a prognostic test ranks lowest in extent 
of use. 

Classifying and schedvling pupils . — A central agency for 
classifying pupils predominates in schools using homogeneous 
grouping most extensively, that is, in large schools and in 
schools of the reoiganized type. Three distinct procedures 
are followed in determining a pupil’s classification level, two 
of which employ a single numerical criterion. The third 
omits a numerical criterion altogether. A definite effort 
is made to sobediile fewer pupils to slow, than to average 
sections, and fewer pupils to average than to fast sections. 
Usually the frequency with which all pupils are reorganized 
into new homogeneous groups is determined by the fre- 
quency of promotionT Misplacement of pupils varies from 
1 to 10 per cent, of the total enrollment with the median at 
3 per cent. The chief causes of misplacement are: (1) the 
necessity of balancing class size; (2) irregular schedules; (3) 
the election of special subjects; and (4) the arrangement of 
special programs for pupils who for one reason or another can 
be present for only a portion of the school day. The chief 
reasons for transferring a pupil froih one level to- another, in 
the order of frequency of mention, are: (1 ) teacller’s judgment 
that the pupil was misplaced; (2) the necessity of balancing 
class size; (3) the request or objection of the pupil: (4) the 
request or objection of the parent. 

Differentiaied courses and teachir^ procedures . — The per- 
centage of carefully modified courses for the different classi- 
fication levels increases with increase in grade enrollment. 
However, even among the largest schools less than 50 per 
cent report any carefully modified’ courses in any subject. 
In the rank order of proportion of carefiiUy modified coiuses 
certain of 'the subject-matter fields are: English, mathe- 
matics, soci^ studies, science, ‘ foreign language, art. in- 
dustrial and household arts, and commercial subjects. 
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The differentiation of teaching procedure has advanced 
much farther than the differentiation of subject matter. 
Small schools are differentiating teaching procedure within 
the class section much more extensively than large schools. 

. Plans characterized by the unit assigntnent are a frequent 
accompaniment of homogeneous grouping. 

S. SPECIAL CLASSES 

Relation to homogeneous grouping and to honors ” courses . — 
Special classes begin where homogeneous grouping leaves off, 
that is, they are formed for those pupils who deviate most 
extremely from the norm in capacities, or in needs, or in 
both. The evidence suggests that “honors” courses may 
be a very acceptable alternative to segregated enrichment 
classes for the gifted. 

Extent of use . — Special classes are widely used in the schools 
of every State; and use increases regularly with increase in 
total enrollment. The reorganized schools, especially schools 
including grades 7 to 9, greatly surpass the unreoiganized 
schools in the extent to which special classes are provided. 
Special classes are available somewhat more often in the 
lower grades than in the upper grades of the secondary school. 

Reasons for creating special classes . — Stated in general 
terms the replies show that special classes primarily for the 
very slow have been created because, when all other pro- 
visions for individual differences are functioning efficiently, a 
certain small percentage of the pupils are unable to succeed 
with the regular school work without additional help. The 
pupil’s lack of success may be due to insufficient ability, to 
absence from regular classes, to unwillingness to work, o^ to 
any one of a number of adverse circumstances which may 
have imposed upon him a handicap which makes it impossible 
for him to achieve success in the regular classes. On the 
other hand, special classes for the very capable or gifted are 
established either to bring retarded but capable pupils up to 
normal grade placement, to accelerate capable pupils, or to 
enrich the program for capable pupils. In the very nature 
of the purposes for which the two types of special classes are 
created it follows that a heterogeneous array of pupils find 
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their way into the special classes for the slow-leaming and 
a fairly homogeneous group into classes for the very capable 
or gifted. 

The aasiffnment of pupils to and their removal from special 
classes. — A wide variety of data is considered before either 
slow or gifted pupils are assigned to special classes. The 
most frequently considered bases for assigning slow pupils 
are teacher’s rating or the pupil’s academic ability or intelli- 
gence and average scholarship marks in certain subjects. 
Six types of data are stressed in assigning pupils to special 
classes for the very capable or gifted; namely (1) industry, 
application, or effort; (2) health; (3) average scholarship 
marks in all subjects combined; (4) intelligence quotient from 
a group test; (5) physical maturity; and (6) social maturity. 
No defimte formula is employed in determining whether a 
pupil shaU be assigned to a special class. Each case is handled 
individually in the light of available data. If the assignment 
is to be relatively permanent thorough case studies are made, 
^^kpils are usually assigned to, or removed from, special 
<^^es for the slow or failing as occasion demands. However, 
special classes for the very subnormal and for the very capable 
or gifted are created with the expectation that most pupils 
assigned to them will remain there permanently. Slow 
pupils are usually assigned to special classes for help in one 
or more academic subjects. The gifted are usually segregated 
in all academic subjects. 

The scheduling of special classes. — Classes for the very slow 
may be scheduled at any hour of the school day, or before or 
after school, or on Saturdays. Classes for the gifted, for 
pupils who are behavior problems, and for alow pupils whose 
handicaps are regarded as permanent are scheduled within 
the limits of the regular school day. No special classroom 
facilities are provided for special classes. 

Modified content and teaching procedure. — The reg;ular cur- 
riculum is the basis for work done in special classes. Most 
modifications are purely empirical. Modifications of teaching 
procedure are much more frequent than modifications of 
subject matter. The unit assignment is extensively used 
both in classes for the slow and in classes for the gifted. 
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Qualificaiwns oj teachers . — Aside from sufficient experience 
and adequate general, professional, and special training, the 
three most essential qualifications of teachers of very slow 
groups are! (1) Sympathy, (2) patience, and (3) skill in 
diagnosing pupil’s difficulties. The three qualifications of 
teachers of the very capable or gifted most frequently men- 
tioned are (1) high intelligence, (2) versatility, and (3) 
superior' knowledge of subject matter. 

Reactions oj jrwpxLs, parents, teachers, and administrators . — 
Pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators are reported to 
react favorably to special classes. However, the reactions are 
not all favorable and point to dangers to be avoided. 

4. PLANS CHARACTERIZED BY THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT 

The unit and the unit a^kgnment . — A clear-cut distinction 
should be made between the unit and the unit assignment. 
The unit is regarded in this study as a concept, attitude, 
appreciation, knowledge, or skill which, if acquired by the 
pupil, will produce a desirable modification of his th inking 
or of other forms of his behavior. The unit assignment con- 
sists of those activities and experiences planned by the 
teacher to enable the pupil to master the unit. 

Conjused terminology . — Great confusion of terminology 
exists in the field of plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment. In practice, a number of widely discussed plans, 
techniques, or procedures characterized by the unit assign- 
ment are essentially one and the same thing. These pro- 
cedures are variously known as the project method, the prob- 
lem method, differentiated assignments, long-unit assign- 
ments, contract plan, laboratory plan, individualized instruc- 
tion, Winnetka technique, Dalton plan, Morrison plan, or a 
i modification of any one of the last three. Part of the evi- 
dence of the essential sameness of the first seven of these 
procedures in actual practice will be reproduced here. 
Readers must be referred to the monograph of this project 
for a repiort on other comparative studies dealing with the 
Winnetka technique, Dalton plan, and Morrison plan. These 
comparative studies amply justify the statement that schools 
operating under any one of these three last-mentioned terms, 
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or under any modification of them, are doing very much 
the same type of work done by schools operating under any 
one of the first seven terms. For a comparative study of 
actual practice under each of the first seven terms mentioned 
seven groups of outstanding schools were selected, each 
preferring one of the sevetf ‘terms to describe its practices. 
That is, each term was represented by one group of schools. 
Three lines of evidence will be presented showing that 
methods of organizatioit, administration, and classroom pro- 
cedure are essentially alike in all seven groups of schools. 

First lint of evidence. — With but one exception the offerings 
of all 8cho(^ in each group are organized in the usual way. 
That is, the offerings are expressed in terms of the usual 
subject-matter fields, subdivided into the usual required and 
elective courses, which in turn are subdivided into unit 
assignments called by various names. The usual number of 
units defined in the usual way is required for graduation. 
This finding is of pr^ary significance in the consideration of 
the problem and projeev^nethods since the literature of the 
field plainly leads one to expect curriculums orga^|bsed along 
nontraditional lines. 

Second line of evidence. — The second line of evidence is 
limited to the problem method and the project method. It 
reveals the rather startling fact that the definition of a prob- 
lem by respondents from schools using the problem method 
varies in no significant way, if at all, from the definition of 
a project as given by respondents from schools using the 
project method.' This identity holds whether the respond- 
ents are ^nsidering the abstract virtues of a good problem or 
project, or merely the actual characteristics of most problems 
or projects in use in their schools. The reader must be 
referred to the full report of this investigation for the evi- 
dence in support of this conclusion. 

The third liru of evidence. — So far the evidence has shown 
that problem^ and project are defined synonymously by the 
respondents and that in all seven groups of schools the offer- 
ings are organized into the usual subject matter fields, sub- 
divided into the usual courses, which in turn are broken up 
into units and unit assignments. The third line of evidence 
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is drawn from a comprehensive and detailed exploration 
and intercomparison of the actual practices of the seven 
groups of schools. This comparative study is based on the 
tabulated resptonses of the 7 groups of schools to 21 pages of 
inquiry material 'canying 641 items of information. The 
tabulated responses answerecf in clear-cut detail 37 major 
questions. Lack of space prevents the reproduction of these 
questions here. They may be found, along with a more 
extended treatment of this topic, in the monograph of the 
National Survey dealing with provisions for individual 
differences. If differences actually exist in the practices of 
the several groups of schools under the various terminologies, 
then objective answers to these 37 questions should reveal 
them. 

When the thousands of responses of the 7 groups of schools 
to the 641 items covering the aforementioned 37 questions 
were tabulated, classified according to >terminology preferred, 
reduced to percen^es, and compared, the evidence showed 
beyond a doubt that the practices of the 7 groups of schools 
were essentially alike. 

To illustrate the inherent identity of the reactions of the 
7 groups of schools to the 641 items, the percentage reactions 
of the 7 groups to 70 items taken at random were tabulated. 
To each item approximately equal percentages of schools in 
each group have reacted in the same way. If the percentage 
reaction to an item is high for one group of schools it is high 
for the other groups. If it is low for one group it is just 
about as Imv for the other groups. Precisely this situation 
obtains for each of the 641 items. From a' common-sense 
standpoint the conclusion is justified that these groups of 
schools reporting different names for their procedures Are 
doing the same things in much the same wa}^. Practices 
typical of one group are typical of all. Practices, tabooed in 
one group are tabooed in all. ’ 

Statistical treatment of the data supports the common- 
sense conclusion. For Wh of the 70 items there are 21 
different pairs of percentages to be compared. Hence there 
are 1,470 paired percentage reactions to be considered. Of 
these 1,470 pairs of compared percentage reactions only 
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43 pairs, or less than 3 per cent, show differences which are 
statistically real ih the sense that the difference divided by its 
standard error is 3 or more. Seventy-two, or lees 5 
per cent, -arc 2.5 or greater. Further random samplings of 
iteihs yielding practicaUy the same results show this to be 
a true picture for all 641 items covering in minute detail the 
37 questions listed above as criteria. 

Hence the conclusion is inevitable that in practice dif- 
ferentiated as s i gnm ents, long-unit assignments, individualized 
instruction, the contract plan, the laboratory plan, the 
problem method,' /md the project method are one and the same 
thing, differing in name only. This conclusion carries no ' 
implication that uniformity of practice prevails in any or all 
of the sev^n groups of schools. On the contrary g^eat 
variability exists. However, the variability of practice in 
any one of the groups of schools is essentially the same in 
kind and in degree as the variability in any other group, and 
hence in aU groups. 

The proVed* similarity , of the various procedures does not 
subtract from their significance, at least as a group. The full 
report on this project asserts the usefulness of the unit and 
the unit assign m ent and points t^e way to having them yield 
maximum utility. 

S: OTHER PROViajONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Scmiific study oj problem eases . — The scientific study of 
problem cases as a provision for individual differences 
increases regularly as the total enrollments of the schools 
increase. Schoob including grades 7 to 9 or grades 10 to 12 
giake mnsiderably more use of the plan than schools of other 
types of oiganization. S^xty-seven per cent of all pupils 
initially reconfinended for study as problem cases are recom- 
mended primarily because of retardation. Efforts at the 
, scientific study of pupils who have become problem cases 
emphasizes the fact that the individual pupil must be a known 
quantity if successful provisions are to be made' for his 
particular needs. In outstanding schools each pupil's 
interests, special aptitudes, aims, heredity, home environ- 
ment, health history, school history, and many other signifi- 
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cant characteristics and accomplishmenta, both physical and 
mental, are known and made a matter of record. In such 
schools seriou? problem cases occur infrequently, but when 
they do occur data are ready at hand for a preliminary 
case study. Ih tEeee schools, furthermore, the services of 
a visiting teacher, counselor, or consulting psychologist is 
available if a complete case study involving the coUectiqn 
and interpretation of further data is necessary. The scientific 
study of problem cases is a provision for individual differences 
feasible in any school. For. financial r&ns, however, a 
school may lack the necessary tr^edjpersonnel to make pos- 
wble the collection of sufficient reliable datja, their proper fil- 
ing, or their interpretation. Moreover, the needed facilities 
for the application of remedial treatment may not be at hand. 

Variaii(ai- in pupU load.— By variation in pupil load is 
meant variation in the number of subjects a pupil may carry 
for credit. This provision for individual differences is em- 
ployed systematicaUy in only a few schools. In these schools, 
of 21 items likely to influence the decision as to the number 
of subjects a pupU should cany the pupil’s average scholar- 
ship marks in dl subjects combined and his 'health are most 
fr^uently considered. The plan, where used, is meeting with 
evident success. Full realization of its possibilities depends 
on the sanction of accrediting agencies. 

(hU-cJ-8chool projects or studies.— Jjo. schools Warding 
credit for out-of-echool projects or studies only a fraction of 
1 per cent of the pupils comprising the total enrollment are 
carrying such work. Although no extensive or nniiHin >| vvork 
is being done along this line the field seems to be a promising 
one. Out-of-school projects or studies arp less prevalent m 
schools inclu(^ only the lower secondary grades than in 
schools including the higher secondary grades. 

The special report on marking ^nd promotion not summarized 
Ae«.— Monograph No. 13 of the report of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, which reports in full the 
extended study of provisions for individual differences, 
contains also the report of a study of marking and,prom'6 tion! 
This report is not summarized here. The reader interested 
will find it in Part IV of the monograph mentioned. 



' CHAPTER XV: PROGRAMS OF GUIDANCE • ( 

ItTHlE DEVELOPMENT OF O^IDANCE PR00RAM3 

The last 20 years have witnessed a rapid development of 
guidance programs in secondary schools. A voluminous 
literature on guidance has been produced, oflBcers on person- 
nel have been added to the school staffs, and budget pro- 
visions have been made for guidance services in some school 
systems and in many individual secondary schools. N aturally 
some stock-taking of guidance programs is both desirable and 
necessary. \ 

One of the projects of the National Survey of Secondary 
Edvication had for its purpose a study of guidance programs 
in city school systems and individual secondary schools 
reputed to have made significant progress in the organization 
and administration of guidance service. 

The complete report of this project contains in addition 
to the analytical description of the types of organization of 
guidance programs found in individual systems and schools, 
a di^ussion of the need of guidance in secondary schools; 
evidence on the proportion of schools carrying on the different 
phases of guidance, such as g^uidance concerning quality of 
work, curriculum guidance, vocational guidance, and plaee- 
ment; and the proportions of schools having the different 
guidance functionaries, such as home-room advisers, deans of 
girls, counselors, and visiting teachers. The treatment in 
this brief exposition will be restricted to consideration of the 
types of organization of guidance programs. Before pro- 
ceeding to these analytical descriptions it may be stated that 
they are based on first-hand contact through visifs to the 
systems and -schools represented. There is no lassumption 
that the 10 programs described are the best 10 tJbe found iif 
the country. They have been selected because they repre- 
sent serioiis effort to develop* constructive programs and 
exemplify the chief types of organization. 

I This chApter li baaed on Monograpb No. 14 of the report of the IlattonAl Sorrey of 8eo< 
ODdiry EdocaUon, entitled Pro^rame of Qaldanoe," by WiUUm C. Rea via. 
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A THB TYPES OF OBOANJZATION OF OWDANCE PROORAMS 

C^e stvdUs oj guidaTux programs in school systems and 
indwidnal schools. — The five school systoms of which case 
stupes were made are Boston, Chicagfo, F^rovidence, Cincin- 
nati, and Milwaukee. The activities featured in the case 
reports are: (1) Vocational guidance in Boston and Chicago; 
(2) personnel research, orientation, and counseling in P^vi- 
dence; (3) occupational research and counseling in Cincin- 
nati; and (4) life advisement in Milwaukee. The activities 
specifically considered in the five reports of guidance pro- 
gran^ in individual seconds^ schools are: (1) Guidance for 
continuation pupils in the Milwaukee Vocational School; (2) 
personnel service through committees in the Joliet Town^p 
HighSchooland Junior College; (3) the integrated organization 
of adv^iy service in the New Trier Township High School; 
(4). guidance through administrative oflBcers in the Thornton 
Township High School ; and (5) psychiatric-social guidance in 
the Township High School and Junior College, La SaUe, Dl. 

Ths types of organizaiion found. — Analysis of the case 
reports for the five school systenw and five individual second- 
ary schools discloses four general types of organization of 
guidance programs: (1) Centralized bureaus of guidance for 
secondary schools in city systems, represented by Boston, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati. (2) City school systems with a 
central guidance organization but with the individual 
secondary school considered the unit in the program, repre- 
sent^ by Providence and Milwaukee. (3) Centralized 
bureaus or departments in individual secondary schools, 
reprinted by the Milwaukee Vocational School and the 
Township High School and Junior College, La S^e, HI. 
(4) Central guidance organizations in iodividuail secondary 
schools which utilize reg^ular officers and teachers as guidance 
functionaries, represented by the Joliet Township Hi gh 
School and Junior College, the Thornton Township High 
School, and the New Trier Township High School. Virtually 
the same guidance activities are undertaken under the 
different programs. The chief variations consist in the 
procedures and organization employed in the several school 

systems and individual schools. 
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The central guidance bureau in dig school systems . — 
Principles formulated by the National Vocational -Guidance 
Association * in 1921. and revised in 1924, 1930, and 1931 urge 
the development of a special bureau or separate departments 
responsible directly to the superintendent of schoob for 
carrying on vocational guidance service. While rec<^nizing 
the fact that local conditions render impossible the prescrip- 
tion of the exact form of the bureau or departments, the 
activities to be performed are specified and the recom- 
mendation made that the activities be performed only by 
persons possesmng the necessary personal qualifications, 
experience, and training. -«,Obviously, the plan b intended 
for use in school systems and individual schoob of consider- 
able size. 

The organization of a guidance bureau makes possible the 
carrying on of certain guidance activities, such as occupa- 
tional research, follow-up studies, and vocational guidance 
in connection with placement in a central oflBce apart from 
the administrative work of the schoob. A staff of trained 
workers can pe maintained who not only perform the oflBce 
dutira incident to guidance but who also visit schoob on 
call and engine in group instruction, group counseling, and 
individual counseling. They may abo give advice to teach- 
ers, parents, and adminbtrative officers regarding guidance 
of an unspecialized sort that can be carried on in the schoob 
or homes by persons not specifically trained for guidance 
work. 

The. director of the guidance bureau is usually responsible 
to an assbtant superintendent or to the superintendent. He 
b expected to formulate the guidance policy of the school 
system subject to the approval of hb superior officers; to 
organize the bureau or department as a clearing house for 
problems of gmdance, placement, and follow-up; and to 
provide assbtants who can render expert counseling service 
to schoob. desiring such aid. 

The activities which can be carried on in the schoob by 
the guidance assistants are: Group interviewing of pupils in 

' Sm Baaio UdIU (or ao Introdoctorr Coutw In Voeattonal Ouldanoa, pp. 181-104. New 
York. MoOnw-HiU Book Co. (Ino.). lUl. 
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•mtering clas^, iadividual interviewing of members of the 
graduating claes, individual interviewing of pupils ae needs 
wse, matructi^ classes in occupations, assisting graduates 
or pupds required to leave school to secure ^pTo^em 
keeping r^rds of pupils interviewed, visiting emple^ m 
enlist their interests and to secure knowled™ of Se ^ 

y sui^eys to ascertain environmental conditions and 

rr-rthtwT':s„r 

mdi^dua schools of the system. ^The pri^cTp" ^ Ih! 

dividual school through his teachers and administrative 
^istants IS expected to aid pupils in the choice of coumes or 
subjwts, in the selection of extracurriculum activities in the 
development of mteUectual interests, in social adji^toente 
u; overcoming difficulties in classroom work. a“ lSce’ 
The ^dance bureau provides the specialized service and 
^ organization of the school’s guidance 

In large cities the staff of the guidance bureau is usuaUv 

Te s2hl7 1““' nJed 

schools Some schools ofa\ system will be satisfied 

ZiblX Uirb"”” *U the serriS 

^ible for the bureau to render. As a result the guidance 

pm^ams m the individual schools of a school system oZ 
^ f effectiveness. This conffiti^n 

Sd^ ^ administratom orZ 

ffijudual schools rather than to the central bureau 
The development of the central bureau of guidance in 
Mhool systenw and m large schools makes posai^Te’bccupa- 

tinn*l utilization of the finc^ingb in voca- 

tional ^dance and placement to an extent scL^y po^t 
^dsr the other tpos of programs. Howev!^,"gSZ« 

b! tTTii“‘ ^ “ ‘‘’® individual schqils are Ukely to 

^ neglect^ u^oss complementao- guidance programfare 
developed by the principals of the eeheola or Le^«w 
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by the guidance bureau for individual schools. The weak- 
ness of the guidance programs under the control of central 
bureaus is not inherent, but rather the result of the objec- 
tives of the bureaus. 

The central guidance organisation in a city system with the 
individual secondary school as the unit. — This type of guid- 
ance oiganization places the responsibility for the guidance 
program on the head of the individual secondsuy school. A 
centrd orgsinization is established to render consultant serv- 
ice to the principals and specialized services to the local guid- 
ance functionaries. The plan eliminates the necessity of 
specific appropriations in the city school budget solely for 
guidance purposes. Guidance is integrated with educa- 
tion and is supported as a vital part of the work of the indi- 
vidual school. The activitieaof guidance should be differ- 
entiated and definitely assigned to officers of administration 
and teachers properly qualified to carry on the activities 
assigned. 

The administrative officers, consisting of principal, vice 
principal, deans, director of extracurriculum activities, and 
department heads, accept executive responsibility for pro- 
viding the program of studies, materials of instruction, the 
record system; admission of pupils to school; classification 
of pupils; preparation of the school schedule; arrangement of 
the program of pupil activities; and administration of cases of 
discipline. They interview parents; administer attendance; 
record wd evaluate credits ; and organize, direct; and super- 
vise the fimctioning of the different members of the school 
staff. Many of the activities of the administrative officers 
affect guidance only indirectly, yet unless the relation of 
administrative activities to guidance is clearly conceived the 
guidance activities of other workers may be hampered or 
completely inhibited, w 

In the type of centrar organization here being considered 
the director of guidance, in case there is such an. official, 
projects the guidance program subject to the approval of 
the school head. He outlines th^ guidance activities to be 
performed by the counselors, home-room advisers, and 
teachers, and provides the training needed to carry on the 
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I ^uidsDce program. He interprets the guidance program to 
the school and co mmuni ty, carries on research basic to 
guidance, and performs guidance activities which require 
types of skill not possessed by the other members of the 
staff. 

The counselors teach the courses in occupations, aid the 
pupils in the selection 6f courses, give group guidance to all 
pupils, and counsel individual pupils in need of adjustment. 
They may also serve part time as regular teachers. 

The home-room advisers may accept responsibility for the 
orientation of their pupils, the maintenance of pupil morale, 
and the” development of a wholesome attitude toward the 
8ch<ml.as a civic enterprise. They keep the records of the 
pupils,, give advice withj respect to extracumculum and 
. other social activities, and act as the intermediary for the 
( pupils with administrative and guidance officers and parents. 

The teacher must be encouraged to play a large part in 
the guidance program of the individual school. His interest 
in the welfare of the pupil is indispensable, if guidance is to 
bear fruit. He should sense the symptoms of maladjust- 
ment in a pupil in the incipient stages, bring the guidance 
organization to bear on the case, contribute to the diagnosis 
of the causes of maladjustment, and assist in the application 
of the corrective or remedial measures advised. Further- 
more, the ^acher may give specific guidance to pupils in the 
pursuit of intellectual interests, in the development of proper 
habits of study, and in the development of the proper con- 
ception of the processes of education and the opportunities 
for edi%ption provided through the school. 

The central organization is responsible for encouraging 
the development of complete programs of guidance in the 
individual secondary schools. The chief official of the 
central organization may be an executive officer, as in 
Providence, R. I., or a consulting officer, 'as in Milwaukee, 
Wis. In either case be is likely to function in the indi- 
vidual school as an adviser to the principal and an instructor 
for the other administrative officers and teachers. Through 
supermen he seeks to develop a guidance program in all 
individual schools in accordance with the guidance (gdicy of 
the central organization. 
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Centralizes^ guidance organization in individual scKoole . — 
In secondary schools in which the^principal is the chief 
executive officer with full power or much autonomy in 
organizing and adininistermg his school, a guidance organiza- 
tion may be effected similar in character to that of the central 
bureau type in cij^^ systems. The guidance organization 
can be made a structural part of the school organization and 
functional responsibility delegated to the director for organiz- 
ing and carrying on the guidance wtivities specified in the 
school program. The director and his staff may undertake 
to carry on all g^dance activities or he may organize his 
department to carry on certain activities and delegate to, 
administrative officers and teachers certain other activities 
retaining supervisory oversight. In either case the possi- 
bility of coordinating the guidance activities of the urdividual 
school is greater than under the central bureau type of organi- 
zation for city systems. 

The programs of the two schools for which case reports 
have bwn presented differ markedly in character, although 
the typ« of organization b much the same. Guidance is a 
department in the admimstrative organization of each school 
and the directors are executive officers of thfeir departments 
with authority in carrying on the guidance functions of the 
school. They may summon individual pupib for conference, 
adminbter teats to classes or groups, give advice to pupUs 
regarding the choice of college or occupation, make contacts 
with business organizations and industry with respect to 
placements, carry on research investigations designed to 
facilitate guidance, and coopierate with welfare organisations 
m the interests of the pupil p>er8onnel of the school. 

The central organization in the individual school has a 
distinct advantage over its analogue, the central bureau of the 
city systems, in that its activities are concentrated in an 
mdividual school instead of dissipated among a number of 
schoob. In operation it more closely resembles the guidance 
organizations in city systems which emphasize the individual 
schoob as units; it differs in that it maintains a staff of 
guidance officers instead of utilizing regular adminbtrative 
officers and teachers. 
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Central guidance organizatums in individual schools utilizing 
regul^ officers and tecichers as functionaries. — In schools 
classified under this type of organization the principal or a 
train^ counselor serves as director of the guidance program. 
Admi^trative oflBcers and teachers are utilized as function- 
aries in carrying on guidance activities. 

Large ^ndary schools with large staflTs of ofiBcers and ' 
teachers make possible the selection of functionaries with 
special aptitude or training for guidance duties and the 
differentiation of duties along functional lines. The prevail- 
ing organization of the guidance work in the large schools is 
the home-room plan supplemented by special administrative 
officers, such as the dean of girb, dean of boys, director of • 
perwnnel, director of extracurriculum activities, and the 
like, or class principals, advisory committees, and special 
counselors. 

Through functioq^es of the kinds indicated pupils are 
guided in their choice of curriculums, the adjustment of their 
schedules, the selection of extracurriculum activities, the 
correction of disabilities, the development of special interests 
and abilities, the choice of a coUege or occupation, and secur- 
ing placement. Activities of the sort specified are closely 
related. Unless the school organizes and coordinates the 
work of the functionaries who perform the activities into a 
program the guidance services will likely be haphazard and 
unsystematic. 

The organization in small schools. — It is scarcely possible 
for the small secondary school to secure either the full-time 
or tl^part-time service of a trained Worker in the field of 
guic^ce. Its program of guidance must therefore be 
developed by the principal and carried on either by him or 
his teachers. An example of this type of guidance program is 
reported by Proctor ® for a small rural high school in Cali- 
fornia. Persons interested in programs for small schoob will 
do well to read Proctor's description for this individual school. 

The cost of gui^nce programs.— In either large or small 
schoob a gui dance program may be developed for an indi- 

» Proctor, W. M. OuldMoe Progrim ot • Bni»l High School In CaWonil*. Jimlar-Sntar 
Hlfh School Clearing Houm, 6:l«-ia September, IIQO. 
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vidual school as an ijit^ral part of the educational program. 
The cost of the program may be either greater or less than 
that of the central guidance department in individual 
secondary schools, depending on the elaborateness of the 
organization and the utilization of administrative or teach- 
ing time for separate guidance activities. The evidence 
indicates that the cost of the guidance program wiU be less 
if regular officera and teachers are utilized as guidance 
functionaries. 
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CHAI>TER XVI: RESEARCH WITHIN SCHOOLS AND 

SYSTEMS ' 

I. development AND OROANIZATION OP RESEARCH BUREAUS 

The project represerUed.—The purpose of the project on 
the full report of which this summary is based was investi- 
gation of (1) the personnel of local bureaus of educational 
research, (2) the undertakings of bureaus or departments of 
research in city school systems and in mdividual secondary 
schools, (3) the research undertakings of individual secondaiy- 
school staff members not officially (connected with bureaus 
or departments of research, and (4) the character of the 
research pertaining to secondary education conducted within 
schools and school systems. The con(Jem wa^With the 
nature and extent of educational research at thesecondary 
level done in schools and systems rathe^: ^an with that 
relating to the same level carried on in higher institutions, 
in State departments, or under other nonlocal auspices! 
Inquiiy revealed that few bureaus of research haVe been 
organized in secondary schools and that nearly all local 
research at the secondary level carrie^ on in school systems 
is conducted by the bureaus of research in city school systems. 
The project thus became largely one of studying these 
bureaus of r^arch in school systems with some emphasis 
on their relationships to research in secondary education. 

Growth in number oj bureaus . — It has been shown that the 
inovement for oig^zed research in education is compara- 
tively recent, (or it was not until the surwey and testing 
movement was under way that city school systems and 
State universities began the organization of bureaus oi 
research. From the establishment of the first bureaus abou^ 
1912 the number has grown rapidly until there are at present 
about 150 bureaus in city school systems and about 95 othere 
divided among State departments of education, State edu- 
cational assoc iations, State universities and colleges, teachers 

■Thta chapter is baaed on Monogr»phNo. 16 of the report of the National Survey of Second- 
ary EdiicaUon by WlUl«a H. Zel*el, Jr., enUtled "Re^arch litSecondary Schoota.” 
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colleges, and secondary schools. About half of the bureaus 
have been established since 1925 and about a fourth since 
1928. 

The director oj research. — Exactly half of the full-time 
directors of research have ranks equivalent tea that of assistant 
supeiintendents of schools. Part-time directors devote the 
remainder of their time to a diversity of other duties. The 
directors are usually responsible to the superintendent of 
schools and since many of them are in the line of authority 
they are given the right both by authorization and implica- 
tion to investigate problems in any field of education. 
The directors have had on the average less educational ex- 
perience than superintendents or principals, but about the 
same as other administrative staff members. However, 
some directors of research have not worked in types of 
school positions that would give them a basis of practical 
school experience. Almost three-fourths have n^er taught 
in city elementary schools, about three-fifths have not been 
principals of elementary schools, and the same proportion 
have not been principals of secondary schools. On the other 
hand, directors of research, in^ terms of academic d^rees 
held, are better trained than other school officers. More 
than half hold masters’ degrees and more than a fourth hold 
doctors’ degrees. Most directors haver earned their advanced 
degrees in the field of education. At the time of inquiry 
the median salary paid full-time directors was about $4,000. 

The staff of research bureaus. — The staff of the mediap 
research bureau consists of the directors and three assistants. 
These assistants are about equally divided between those of 
professional and uiose of clerical grade. About half of the 
professional assistants in the bureaus, who devote only part 
time to research, are elementary-school teachers. Part- 
time clerical assistants are frequently high-school pupils. 

The budget oj research bureaus. — *616 median salary and 
operating budgets of research bureaus were about $9,700 
and $2,000, respectively. In view of the fact that the median 
bureau conducts 21 studies a year, it is difficult to see how 
comprehensive investigations can be made with the personnel 
and the resources available for^e work. The financial 
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resources must e^lain in part the limited types of researches 
reported. Classification and analysis of researches reveal 
that many of the studies involve merely the compilation and 
presentation of facts, and that the staffs of many bureaus are 
absorbed in duties and functions which are more of an ad- 
ministrative and supervisory type than of a truly research 
character. 

Research bureaus in secondary^ education . — Only a few 
bureaus of research have been organized within individual 
secondaiy schools. Their organization differs but little 
. from that of city school bureaus, except that their activities 
pertain to the secondary-echool level only. 

f 

I. FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Administr^ive aid supervisory Junctions petJormed.—As 
already indicated, large proportions of the directors of re- 
search perform duties and functions which are not of a 
research nature. There is no assumption that these admin- 
istrative functions are not important. However, analysis 
supports the belief that these functions are not always in 
the nature of genuine research nor inevitably functions which 
should be debated to research bureaus. The compilation 
of data, the admihistration of achievement and intelligence 
tests,^ and the classification of school children are important 
functions, but these activities are not research in the strict 
sen^. At least school authorities should not confuse these 
activities with research and assume that, having provided 

bureaus so engaged, substantial research contributions are 
being made. 

Studies which bureaus may make . — Bureaus of research are 
authorized to make studies of pupil failures, promotions, and 
testing more frequently than of certain other problems 'such 
as employment service, clerical service, teaching methods 
and supervision. The data did not permit an analysis of the 
reasons why some' types of studies are authorized more 
frequently than others, but size of the system seems to 
influence the scope of activities. 

In general, bureaus of research have actually made studies 
most frequenUy in the fields in which the greatest proportions 
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of systems have been authorized! to conduct investigations. 
Large numbers of studies have been made in the fields of 
testing, promotion, retardation, and -elimination, and rela- 
tively few studies have been made m such fields as teaching 
methods, supervision, and library service. 

Stvdiea made during 1929S0 . — Directors of research of 53 
city bureau^ reported a total of ljll6 studies in progress 
during the year 1929-30. The median bureau had in progress 
about 21 researches. As previously pointed out, the type of 
assistance furnished the director and the amounts spent for 
the operating expenses of the bureau raise a presumption of 
dou^t concerning the quality of many of these researches. 
A fact of significance in a survey of secondary education in 
this country is that half the studies in progress during the 
year were reported as relating primarily to the secondary 
level. Slightly more than half the whole number of studies 
in progress during 192^30 were later mimeographed but 
relatively few have been either printed or published in 
educational periodicals. Only a few of the studies conducted 
in city bureaus have been submitted as theses for advanced 
degrees and about 10 per cent were reported by the directors 
«of research as affecting in any marked way school organiza- 
tion and practice. The data' do not permit an analysis of 
the extent and manner in which these studies have actually 
affected educational practices. ’ This problem should be a 
fruitful field for further investigation. 

Coordination oj research actimiies . — Research activities of 
city bureaus are coordina^ with those of other agencies 
inside or outside the system in about three-fifths of the cases. 
The research bureau provides such coordination as is at- 
tempted within city school systems by outlining the projects, 
by advising the staff members, and by exchanging the 
results of investigations with other bureaus of research. A 
number of directors indict that the bureaus attempt to 
develop programs of research activities for the , systems 
represented and to guide and direct research work of teachers 
within the system*. 
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5 . RESEARCH BY PERSONS NOT CONNECTED WITH BUREAUS 




Research has ceme to be considered by educational leaders 
M a function of teachers and principals, but to date few 
boards of education have made provisions enabling teachers 
to carry on research activitibs on school time. The number 
of Inarches carried on by staff members not connected 
with research bureaus is smaU and relatively few are dti- 

fcr mo f underlying incentive 

for more than a third of the studies made by individuals 

uncomiMted ^th bureaus is the earning of advanced degrees 
Research within individual secondary schools is even more 
limit^ m extent. Laige proportions of the high-school 
pnncipds, both of the schools reported as outstanding in 
r^arch and of secondary schools selected at random, stated' 
that no research was being conducted in the schools As i 
result, if the contention is that teachers and principals should 
carry on research, practice lags far behind theory. At 
pr^nt httle research is being carried on in secondary* 
schools except by city bureaus of research, and usually the 
investigations of these bureaus do not interpret the data 
and recommend improvements in school practice. 

l CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS QF RESEARCHES MADE 

In general, the reports of investigations submitted to the 
Survey mdicate that bureaus of research in city school sys- 
tems devote the major portion of their time and energies to 
the compilation of ^ts and statistics. However, this con- 
clufflon IS r^^t unexpected in view of the many administrative 
and supervisoiy functions delegated to these bureaus. They 
do not have the time nor the resourcoh to permit many in- 
-vestigations of a true research character" It is admitted 
that facts and statistics concerning the school systems should 
be avadable to. the superintendent and board at all times, but 
It IS highly unfortunate that more bureaus do not conduct 
investigations of educational problems holding more promise 
of modifying and improving school organization and ad- 
ministration, classroom techniques, and other educational 
practices. 
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8. CONCLUSION - 

The first impression from the evidence gathered is one of 
discouragement. The upshot of the facts presented is that 
the total extent and the quality of the research carried on 
within schools and systems is not highly commendable. The 
second thought on the situation disclosed is, however, more 
encouraging. The research moveinent in education, affer 
all, is relatively new and bureaus have had to work out their 
own problems and doubtless must at first justify their exist- 
ence by rendering immediate services to administration. 
Performances of these services, which frequently resort to 
the procedures of jresearch, should gradually lead to commit- 
tal to substantial programs of research in these bureaus and 
these, in turn, should stimulate larger proportions of individ- 
ual members of school staffs not officially connected with the 
bureaus to carry on significant studies. Much assurance 
may be taken from the fact that at least a small number of 
biu^aus in city systems of the countiy are prosecuting esti- 
mable investigative programs. .The existence of a large num- 
ber of bureaus of research which have inade beginnings and 
of at least a small number of bureaus wjHh strong investiga- 
tive prograi^s are a prophecy of generdhs spread of research 
activity outside higher institutions that will help-to elevate 
education to unquestioned professional status. 


CHAPTER XVII : INTERPRETING THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL TO THE PUBLIC 
. * 

Th^ medjor interpretaiion of schoc^. -Since education is 
basic to social change of great importance to human prog- 
ress, the general public has a vital interest in the needs aims 
and achievements of the schools. The amount of support 
for euucation depends on the d^ee to which the public 
understands and appreciates its educational institutions. 

Because of the e.Ttensive and sometimes costly expansions 
m the educational offering of the rapidly growing secondary 
schools, the present need for Interpretation is probably more 

u&istent at this level of the educational ladder than at anv 
oth'er. 


Purposes and metho^ of th^ study. -The investigation of 
programs of interpretation was made (1) to describe the 
pohcies and practices of publicity in a few selected secondary 
schools, (2) to secure information on the frequency with 
which these policies and practices are foUo^ed, and (3) to 
estimate the effectiveness of certain programs and mediums 
of interpretation in use. ^ ' 

To describe the poUcies and practices of publicity in a few 
selected secondary schools, an investigation was made of the 
^ornplete interpretation programs of six junior an3 senior 

n? Philadelphia, and Kansas 

City, Mo. To learn how generally the practices of pub- 
hcity followed by the six schools studied in detaU are em- 
ployed by schools active in educational interpretation re- 
sponses to an mquiry form of approximately 250 items were 
secured from 160 public junior and senior high schools 
elected with the assistance of State and city school officials 
lo estimate the effectiveness of certain programs and me- 
diums of mterpretation in use, the foUowing Were among the 
steps taken; • - 
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(1) The amoimt of space devoted to school affairs in news- 
papers in four cities was measured. A total of 13,225 column 
inches of school news was read during a 3-month period. 

(2) An examination was given to patrons of certain high 
schools in these font cities in order to discover whether 
there was a relation between the amount of space devoted 
in the newspapers to school news and the extent to which 
the patrons were informed about schools. 

The following summary sets forth the principal policies 
and practices of the 6 schools in the 4 cities selected for 
special study, with comments on the extent to which these 
policies and practices obtain in the 160 schools responding 
to the inquiry. 

Policies oj interpr Nation . — In nearly half the schools 
studied permanent continuing programs. of interpreting the 
schools to the public are being carried out in accordance 
with accepted policy. Generdly, policies of educational 
interaretation in force have been arrived at through the 
initmtive of school officers and teachers rather than through 
formal adoption by boards of education. 

Officers responsible for public relations are endeavoring 
to adapt their programs oT interpretation to the interests 
and needs of at least three groups, namely, pupils, leachers 
and other school employees, and the general public. 

iTUerpreting the schools to pupils . — Interpretation to pupils 
b accompUshed through educational guidance, the social 
sciences, or other'establbhed courses. Assembly exercises, 
school clubs, and school publications are important mediums 
employed for keeping pupils informed. Among school pub- 
lications the school paper is the most important for fljia 
purpose. In a few cities illustrated programs of studies are 
written in popular language for distribution to pupils and 
their parents. 

Interpreting the schools to teachers and other school em- 
ployees . — Faculty meetings afford the most convenient and 
effective opportunity for keepmg leachers informed of the 
schools. The annual report of the superintendent to the 
board of education and the important motions, resolutions, 
and officifel actions of the board of education are important 
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topics for consideration. Surveys are made of the school 
or of the city school system; plans for new buildings and 
new tax levies are studied. Many principals explain the 
^3 and needs of the schools at r^lar meetings held for 
janitors, clerks, and other employees. Bulletins from school 
offers are a widely used medium of interpretation to school 
emijloyees. In some of the larger cities publications re- 
fm/ed to as “house organs” keep school employees informed 
the activities of the school system. Local teachers’ 
/ associations issue similar publications. 

I Inte^etin^ the schools to the public . — Exhibiting school 
work is the favorite method of interpreting the schools to 
patrons and the general public. 

The local, newspapers rank second in frequency as a 
medium of publicity. In some cities newspapere assign 
special staflF reporters regularly to cover educational news. 

Faculty members seldom contribute articles to the local 
press. 

In only 8 per cent of the school systems from which 
responses came is there a formaUy organized department of 
public relations with a director held respons^le for the 
program of interpretation. In other school sy^ms duties 
connected with the program of public relations are per- 
form^ by the ^ard of educaUon, the superintendent, the 
principal, Uie teachers, or by teachers and officers organized 
into commit the puipose. 

The annual wmmencement exercises are an increasingly 
popular means of '"interpreting education to the public. 
Addresses, exhibits, and demonstrations on these occasions 
describe the aims, needs, and achievements of the schools. 

Direct contacts with the home are made through bulletins 
or news sheets for parents, periodic reports of marks, sou- 
venir booklets, and letters written to parents by pupils and 
teachers. In half the schools provision is made for the 
systematic visiting of homes by teachers. In most of the 
schools parents are uiged to visit regular class work. The 
parent-teacher associaUon is considered one of the most 
important means of securing cooperation from patrons and 
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the public. The schools make important community con- 
tacts through cooperation with local oi^anizations, such as 
the chamber of commerce, lodges, and fraternal societies, 
medical and legal organizations, churches, etc. 

The radio is used by many high schools in the program 
of interpretation. The high-school buildmg is frecjuently 
used as a community center and is an important means of 
bringing the public and the school together. 

The effectiveness of programs of interpretation . — The highest 
average score on the parents' examination ^ made by the 
patrons of CoUinwood Senior High ^ho^in Cleveland. 
The average score next to the lowest of the six schools was 
made by patrons of Thomas Jefferson Junior High School in 
the same city. Cleveland led all four cities by a considerable 
margin in amount of newspaper space devoted to schools. 
Among patrons of Collinwoc^ participating, there was a 
higher percentage of parents who had attended school above 
the elementary grades than there was among patrons of 
Thomas Jefferson. However, the results of the examination 
from all schools combined show that extent of education of 
parents had little influence on the score. 

The data surest that other mediums may be more effec- 
tive than the newspaper in familiarizing patrons with school 
facts. At least no definite relationship between the amount 
of school news published and the extent of parents’ informa- 
tion of the schools can be established from the study madfe. 

The scores made by fathers and mothers show that they 
are about equally well informed on details pertaining to the 
education of their children. Contrary to any opinion that 
may be entertained to the effect that parents do not keep as 
close touch with the education of their children in the later 
years of school as in the earlier years, the data show that 
parents of senior high school pupils are as faimUar with school 
matters as are parents of junior high school pupils. In fact, 
when the scores of parents were grouped according to the 
number of years which their children had attended the same 
school, the average scores increased proportionately to the 
length of the period attended. 
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The latter finding points to the fact that parents learn a 
great deal of what they know about the schools from their 
children, and emphasizes the importance of interpreting the 
schools to pupils. 

Conclusion. From the fact^that the policies of interpreta- 
tion m force have been so seldom adopted formally by boards 
of education and have evolved through the initiative of indi- 
Mduals, it msy be inferred that too often progranjs of inter- 
pretation depend on the foresight of chance leadership. The 
lack of planned programs with well-defined objectives is also 
indicated by the few school systems in which the responsi- 
bility for interpretation has been centered in a single indi- 
vidual. 

The study shows, however, a recognition of the need of 
interpretation, and a careful test of its possibilities in many 
communities. The results achieved by these programs jus- 
tify the expansion of efforts to interpret the schools under 
the direction of tramed leadership, with a plan which coor- 
dmates all the available and appropriate mediums through 
which education may be interpreted to the public. 
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/. THE METHOD OF ItfVESTlOATtON 

In common with most other phases of the Survey, the 
library project aims to report innovations. Accordingly the 
first step was to locate secondary schools with outstanding 
library service. Early in the Survey there were sent to State 
commissioners of education, to city school superintendents, 
and to high-school principals inquiry fonxis on whicfr they 
were asked to report the names of secondary schools having 
outstanding library service. Similar requests were sent to 
library specialists, including supervisors of school libraries, 
State library commissions, and other leaders in the school- 
library field. 

The second step in the study was the preparation and 
sending of inquiry forms to 620 of the schools which had 
been recommended as having successful library service. In 
the inquiry forms emphasis was given to the fact that men- 
tion and description of innovations in high-school libraiy 
service were particularly desired. The 390 returned forms, 
which were received from schools in 46 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were studied carefully' for the purposes of 
locating innovations and of selecting libraries to be visited. 

The third step was that of visiting a selected group of 
secondary-sc^ol libraries. First-hand contact through visi- 
tation was made with libraries m 44 schools. Lack o^^time 
made it impopible to visit a larger number of outstanding 
liigh-school hbraries. It is believed, however, that the 
schools select^ are representative of the better practices jn 
secondary-school libraiy work. During the visits to these 
libraries, innovations in. library service and devices reported 
to be us*ed successfully were particularly sought. 

The findings of the library investigation are based on (1) 
data reported on the inquiry forms filled out in 390 schools 
and (2) evidence gathered dui^lig the visits to school librari^. 

' Based on The SeoondAry -School Library, by Tionmr Johnson, Monograph No. 17 of 
the report of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
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In the/oUowing pages are presented a limited proportion of 
the undiiigs of the whole study, • 

i* CERTAIN FINDINGS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

Library rooma.— Secondaiy-school libraries are housed not 
only in readmg rooms but also in additional rooms useful in 
extendmg library service. Among such rooms reported by 
various schools are conference rooms, library classrooms, and 
rooms for visual ^ucation. In a few schools teachers’ 
readmg rooms adjoin the library, thus giving teachers ready 
access to the library during their vacant periods. 

lAbrary Equipment in the selected libraries 

woperatmg m this investigation includes not only charging 
desks, catalog cases, and other equipment necessary for 
carrying on the routine work of the libraiy, but also many 
items useful in stimulating recreational reading and in ex- 
tending the sphere of the library’s influence. Among such 
equipment we the following: Bulletin boards, display cases 
naagazine display racks, files of pictures and of pamphlets' 
phonographs, cabmets of phonograph records, trans-lux 
machines, and cabinets of phonograph materials. 

Admitting ■pupils to the library— Methods of. admitting 
pupils to the library undoubtedly have an important influ- 
ence on the use of library materials. If pupils have difli- 
culty m gaining admittance to the hbraiy, its use will be 
r^uc^; if, on the other hand, pupils have ready access to 
the hbraiy, they will be encouraged to come to the library 
and to use its materials. ^ 

A number of schools have systems of admitting pupUs to 
the hbra.ry which reduce admission routine to a 
for pupils, teachera, and librarians. Many sphools use 
inethods of admission which make unnecessary the use of 
hbr^ permits, and a few schools hav.e gone so far as to give 
pupils complete freedom with regard to going to and from 

the hbraiy, no attendance being recorded either in the librarv 
or in the study hall. ^ 

Religion of the library to the study haU.— Reports from the 
schools studied reveal a wide divergence of opinion with 
regard to the combination library-study hall. In an effort 
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to determine the actual use mode of library materials in 
schools with the two types of arrangements as regards study 
halls, more than 17,000 pupils were asked to indicate on a 
simple form whether they had used the library the day 
before the form was filled out, and if so, to report the uses 
they had made of the library on that day. Results of an 
analysis of the replies show that every activity requiring 
the use of library materials was more frequently performed 
in schools combining the library with the study hdl than in 
the other schools. In othir words, the data consistently 
show that pupils in schools having library-study halls n\ake 
greater use of libraiy materials than do those who attend 
schools having libraries separate from study halls. The 
evidence indicates that if the library purposes to encourage 
^ the use of its materials, the combination plan achieves this 
\ aim better than separation. Objections to the library-study 
^^all must not, however, be ignored. Those favoring the 
combination plan must make every effort to remove the 
basis for objections to it. A number of school administrators 
are providing libraries with teacher-assistants who relieve 
the librarian of all duties with regard to attendance or dis- 
cipline. Efforts along these and similar fines must be made 
if ihe difficulties associated with the library-study hall are 
to Ibe overcome. Also, in schools with separate libraries 
unusual efiforts should be made to offset the disadvantages 
present in a plan which does not make library materials 
immediately accessible to pupils. 

Ttu library in tlt£ small secondary school . — That library 
facilities in sma,ll high schools are usually inadequate is the 
conclusion reached by investigators who have studied 
secondary -school libraries. The successful library service 
' found in a number of the selected schools included in the 
i present investigation demonstrates, however, the possibilities 
I of libraries in small schools. Continued efforts to increase 
I the size of the groups served by the libraries in the smaller 
' high schools will undoubtedly result in raising the standards^ 
of library eflSciency in them. 

Pupil library assistants . — In large and in small schools 
throughout the country, librarians are being helped by pupil 
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^istants. More than tL-ee-fourths of the schools cooperat- ' 
m this study have pupil library assistants, and a number 
of ^hools have effective programs for selecting pupil libraiy 
assistants and for training them in the duties they are to 
perform. Among the wide range of activities in which pupU 
a^istants engage are the following: Place returned books on 
shelves, check returned books, charge books, file charge slips 
check libraiy attendance, file clippings and pictures, mount 

pictures, read shelves, make posters, collect fines, and tvpe 
^ book cards. 

Instruchon in the use of the /iftrory.— Librarians and 
^ucators agree that high-school pupUs should l?e given 
instmction m the use of the library, and a large proportion 
of the schools studied provide such instruction. In most 
schools this instruction is given as a unit in some regular 
cou^ like English, but in a number of schools library instruc- 
tion is provided in separate courses required of all pupils. 

Adapting the Jibrary to new meth<^ qf teaching . — The 
newer methods of classroom teaching are making unusual 
demands on the high-school library. Courses are now less 
frequenUy than formerly based on single textbooks only. 

The DpJton plan, the Morrison technique, the contract I 

plan, and various plans of supervised study place a new I 

emphasis on the use of Ubrary books, and in many cases I 

pupils must be given access to these books during class ” I 
periods. Libranans report using a number of devices to I 

give pupUs access to Ubrary books during class periods I 

Repr^ntative of the methods uSed are the foUowing; I 

Providing books for classroom Ubraries, loaning books to I 

classrooms for varying lengths of time, establishing depart- I 

mciital Ubraries, permitting pupils to come to the Ubrary I 

during class periods, and having classes meet in the Ubrary. I 

Encouraging teachers to use the library.— The success of I 
high-school Ubrary service depends in a laige measure on the I 

^operation which the library staff receives from teachers. I 

No school Ubrary can achieve a maximum degree of success I 
unless teachers are aware of the resources of the Ubrary and I 

are alert to the possibilities of using Ubrary materials in their I 
teaching. I 
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Many hbranans are awart of this situation and report 
making efforts to encourage teachers to use the libraiy 
Most frequently used are devices which inform teachers of 
the resources of the library: Library news bulletins, library 
news notes in the principal’s bulletin, book exhibits in the 
teachers’ reading room, talks by the librarian at faculty 
meetmgs, discussion of library problems during an entire 
faculty meeting, and teas for teachers held in the library. 

Eiu:ouraging recreational rc<u/in(7.— Librarians report vari- 
ous methods used in stimulating recreational reading. 
Representative of devices reported to be successful in 
encoura^g pupils to read for pleasure are th*e following: 
Exhibiting books, posting book jackets, using posters to 
advertise books, exhibiting autographs , and autographed 
books, usmg book lists, placing book notes in the school 
paper, .giving book talks, having story hours, conducting 
book clubs, and giving pupijs time for browsing and free 
reading in the library. 

Stvdiea reported by librarians. —A few librarians report 
ma^g research studies as a means of attacking local library 
probleiM. Such invesrigations as are reported may not in 
every instance be valid from a scientific point of view 
The studies do, however, represent efforts to improve con- 
ditions or to reveal conditions in order that desirable changes 
may be made. Among the investigations reported by libra- 
nans are the survey of pupils’ reading habits and interests 
the hbroiy census to identify pupils who ore not using library 
matenals, the study of the number of pupils coining to the 
brary to study assignments made hy various teachers, the 
study of library attendance of pupils in the various home 
rooms of the school, the study of book cards to determine 
what books are not being used, and the investigation of 
circulation statistics and of library attendance data to deter- 
mme the influence of new methods of classroom teaching 
on the use of the libijary. The reports of these studies indi- 
cate not only that school librarians can conduct qjperimental 
mv^tigations in their schools but also that they can make 
studies which are of practical help in meeting the problems 
which they face. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
S. PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIOATION 

An examination of the literature regarding the school 
library reveals that few research studies have Been made in 
attempting to throw light on the vital issues of school 
libraiy administration. Among studies which* need to be 
made are the following: 

(1) Many and various in character are the library stand* 
ards which have been set up by States and by other school 
accrediting bodies. No compilation of. standards has as yet 

^ proved completely satisfactory; no set of standards has 
been developed on the basis of scientific evidence regarding 
the library requirements of schools; and in no case has a 
statement of standards been arrived at which adequately 
recognizes the qualitative as well as the quantitative aspects 
of school library service. The problem is (me which demands 
both extensive and intensive study. -r 

(2) Little cooperation is reported between schools an^' 
public libraries. F ew high-school librarians report receiving 
assistance from public libraries, and Sven fewer secondary- 
school librarians repcirt performing activities to assist public 
libraries. The problem of the relation of the school library 
to the pu^c library demands qxtended investigation in 
order to determine the respective fojictions of these two types 
of libraries and in order to set up programs j0^Sective 
cooperation between school and public libraries. The 
situation is one which might well be investigated by a 
committee of scllool and public librarians. * 

(3) The entire problem of instruction in the um of books 
and of libraries demands investigation. Can the. value of 
such instruction be scientifically demonstrated? What ought 
to be included in a coi^e in library instruction? In what 
grad^ of the school ougpt the various units of instruction to 
be g;iven? Who should give tW instruction, librarians or 
teachers? These questions must be given the same careful 
study that is being given questions touching other branches 
of the curriculum. 

(4) Throughout the (xiuntry the relations of teachers to 
the libraiy is receiving much attention. If teachere are not 
led to make effective use of library materi^ the school 
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library can at best achieve only a small measure of success. 

Most librarians are making consoious efforts to encourage 
teacher use of the libraiy, and in many schools effective pro- 
grams of teacher-library cooperation iiave been set up. In 
general, such difficulties as are reported appear to center 
around the fact that teachers fail to realize the resources of 
the library. This situation is, it vipuld seem, one which 
must be attacked during the period of professional training 
of teachers in college or university. A much-needed investi- 
gation is that of provisions which teacher-training institutions 
are making and can make for instructing their students, first i 

in the use of libraries, and second, in the use of libraiy i 

materials as an aid to effective teaching in the secondary 1 

school. , . 1 


\ 


■C 





CHAPTER XIX : PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM MAKING' 


Plan of the investigatwn. — ^he study on procedures of 
cumculum making involves an analysis ^ practices reported 
or cumculum makmg (city-wide, county-wide, and state- 
wide) and of central influences within States on local curricu- 
lum making. A separate section is devoted to each of these 


Method of investigating city-wide procedures in curriculum 
making. corapiledjor the study of procedures in curric- 
ulum making on a city-wnde basis are the result. of an analysis . 
of 10^ forms returned by school officials and of visits to a 
selwted group of systems and schools. The cirfes from 
which reports were had vary in location and size, 60 being of 
less than 30,000 population. In aU cases, the revision re-' 
ported IS that in process during the five years immediately 
preceding the date of the report. Returns were received 
from 64 schools reporting revision m completed, and from 98 
reporting revision as in progress at the time of report.' Space 
was given on the form for the appraisal of each procedure 


General features of ms. —Respondents listed 1,921 

courses as being revised, tf>8 schools’ reporting revision of 
jumor high ^chool courses, and 146 reporting for senior high 
school. In 129 of the 162 cases, the reports represent revision 
for the city as a whole. Elementary-school And secondary- 
school revision were conducted as separate fcanizations in 
117 cases, and 72 per cent of those reporting hkd ab^doned 
the'8-4 form of organizing school grad^. Less than half of 
all ^hools reported building the curriculum “from the ground 
up.” Provisions were nort reported in half of all schools for 
such important elements as training teachers to make and to 
use the new courses, to correlate and edit the r ’ ’ , 

appraise the result^ tof revisi 9 p. The average t 


I. CITY-WIDE CURRICULUM REVISION 


studies. 


W7 Education, entlUed “ 


' Thla chapter la based on Monograph No IS of the report of the Nailona 


„ ^ a VI I.IIV i^BLlUOa 

Prooedurea In Curriculum Making,” by Edwin 8. LIde. 
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for revision was approximately three years. Although many 
schools did not report cost, the median system spent less than. 
$I ,000 for revision. In the majority of systems, the’ superin- 
tendent or principal directed the programs. Lay agencies 
were seldom used and less than half the systems reported the 
usfe of outside specialists. The production committees aver- 
age fewer than 10 members, the department head usually 
acting as chairman. 

Specific procedures Jor>separaie elements —Listed below are 
the procedures most often reported for realizing certain ele- 
ments of the program. Space will not allow indication of 
differences according to size of city, or of outstanding prac- 
tices which are listed in the body of the report. 



k 


Element 

Securing cooperation and interest. 
Organizing committees. ^ 

Conditions of work: 

1. Training teachers. 

2. Making literature accessible. 

3. Provisions for meetings. 

4. Relation tQ , regular duties. 

Selecting and erganizing material. 
Coordinating . and correlating 
w^k. 

TryTtig out tentative course. 
Assembling the course. 

Training in use of new course. 

Appraising results. 

Continuous revision: 

1. Agency directing. 

2. How criticism secured. 

3. How experiments conducted. 


^ Proced^e 

Meetings with administrative 
staff; individual talks. 

Central office determines; a few 

^ use objective criteria. 

Faculty meetings, special class. 

Centrally organized library. 

School hours used by less tl^n half 
of the cities. 

No release in more than half of the 
cities. 

Practices elsewhere. 

Joint committee meetings. 

In classroom by all teachers. 

Mimeographed. * ^ 

No formal provision in half of the 
cities. 

Informal, if at all. 

Same committee as first used. 

Initiated by general committee. 

Teachers are encouraged to4icon- 
duct them. 

Administrative and supervisory 
staff. ‘ • 


4. Agency deciding changes 
made. 


Otneral appraisal . — The general evaluations pven the 
end of the form used by respondents indicate ttfe fg^owing 
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• conclusions as a result of their experience: (1) The service 

of a capable director is most essential; (2) all teachers should 
participate and should be relieved in part from other duties; 

(3) there should be more thorough preliminary instruction; 

(4) lack of money , tune, and training of teachers are obstacles 
to the success of the work; (5) the professional growth of 
teachers is the greatest benefit derived. 

I. COUNTY-WIDE REVISION 

Although schools are organized in man^ States on a county- 
wide basis, it is only in Maryland that a state-wide policy is in 
operation involving each county as a unit for curriculum 
making. The few additional'examples given of plans in other 
States, however, may be symbolic of beginnings which will 
later be extended more widely. The plans employed differ 
' materially from those indicated for revision on a city-wide 
scale only in that more extensive aid is had from State depart- 
ments. In Maryland, while the plans formulated for each 
county are adapted to the conditions in that county, the 
i ultimate end is not only better (purses of study, but curricu- 

\ lum making is endployed as a means of constructive super- 

vision and teacher training. Conditions in Maryland seem 
peculiarly adapted to such a policy, but the wide-spread 
interest and effort given by these teachers will encourage 
those State departments looking ultimately to more wide- 
spread county revision. ’ . 

0 

s. STATE-WIDE REVISION 

^ Otueral Jeoiurcs, RppUes from all States to a general 
iiiquiry form indicate that 12 had, within the past five years, 

, been engaged in curriculum making on a state-wide scale! 
The present report is based on an analysili^f a special inquiry 
form and pertinent literature received from 1 1 of these States, 
Except that each State selected a general or administrative 
committee and production committees in the several subject 
fields, there is little agreement in the organizations employed. 

Comparison with dty-wide revision. — The facilities available 
in a state-wide revision program are more extensive than « 
those in a city-wide program, but only ft few States have 
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I mAdc the utmost use of them. L&ter programs — such as those 
I of Idaho, Minnesota, and South Dakota— indicate more exten- 
I sive plans for their employment. In Idaho, for example, 
I interest, and effort of the teaching force of tjae entire State 
were largely secured, careful attention was given to the selec- 
tion and training of teachers, facilities and advice from the 
university were utilized, and plans were formulated for trying 
out and appraising the new work. The major elements 
included in State programs are practically the same as those 
indicated for city programs, but procedures for their realiza- 
tion differ. In most States, organization forsecondary -school 
revision is distinct from that of the elementary school. The 
average time for complete revision of the curriculum on a 
state-wide basis is three years — the same as for a city-wide 
■ program. 

Details of organizaiim. — In most States, re^'ision of the 
curriculum has not involved several distinct and carefully 
panned stages. • Later programs indicate the givdng of more 
attention to this feature. Direction of the program is 
usually given^ a member of the State department of educa- 
tion or of the State university. Some States pointed out the 
need of a full-time director for the work. The production 
committ€>es number from 4 to 12 members, usually deter- 
mined by the State department. In Idaho, a special 
nominating commit^ was appointed for this purpose. Not 
many States have attempted to engage individuals to act 
in other capacities in developing the program. Attention 
is called to efforts in Oklahoma to secure the adYuce of class- 
room teacheis and in South Dakota to plans calling for re- , 
action from many non professional groups as well. Except 
in revising subject-matter materials and teaQhing procedures, 
elements of the program In most States are handled by the 
central or administrative committee. Only a Jew States 
indicate the placing of definite responsibility for selecting 
textbooks, trying out the course* before adbption, training 
teachers in the use of the new courses, and appraising the 
results of instruction. The cost of revision,! which varies 
from $600 to $30,000, is borne for the most part by the State 
departments of education'. 
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SfeciJU Careful plans for securing extensive 

cooperation and interest of teachers in curriculum making 
are also reported in only a few States. The extensive pm- 
grams of research undertaken in Idaho and South Dakota 
are noteworthy. Kespondents indicate the need of pro- 
viding better conditions of work. Enthusiasm is roported 
for plans employed in Indiana and Idaho, where production 
comnuttees work out courses of study in seminare at the 
university. Greater need is also expressed for coordinating 
an correlating the work of the various committees Pro- 
grams of curriculum making seem most lax, however in 
pro^ionsfor tiying out tentative couises, training teachers 
in their use, appraising the results of instruction, and keeping 
the courses up to date. Of interest in this connection ^ 
plans employed in Connecticut for experimental tiy-out 
and the training of teachers in State instituUons, reports 
rom classroom teachers on a special foinf in Indiana, and 
Ae use of questionnaires by two Statfe in appraising results 
^ ^though the stage had not jet been reached, it is significant 
that plans in two of the Weslfem States include procedures for 
keepmg the course of study up to date. 

4 INFLUENCE OP CENTRAL AOENCIES 

Replies were received from approximately half of dfi State 
epartments of education. State universities, and State 
teachers associations on a special form inquiring as to the 
actual preparation of programs of studies or courses of study 
field servnte, and circularixation of information for local’ ' 
schwls. Almost aU State departments pubUsh programs of 
Instances, however, they apply only to 
sm^ schools. Of particular interest are the programs de- 
vis^for ^hools of different size m Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Oklahoma. Most States also set up minimum essential , 
of instruction in the vanous fields, but less than half reported 

det^ed courses of study. Field service 
furnished through State departments is mosdy of an inci- 
dental natlire, such as that given by supervisore on their 
^ual visits. In California, however, a definite program 
has been set up for the development of curriculum m^ 
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through the conferenc#» method. Most of the information 
circularized by State departments relates to studies of high- 
school graduates or to test results. In New Yoyk, a careful 
study was made of general and outstanding practices in all 
of the junior high school fields of instruction.- In a few States, 
regional conferences are held for the discussion of curriculum 
matters. 

The activities reported by State universities are largely of a 
cooperative nature on projects initiated by State depart- 
ments. Extension courses are given in most States, and one 
State reports a survey of one of the city schools, without 
charge. The activities of State teachers’ associations are 
likewise for the most part in cooperation with State depart- 
ments. In a few States, plans have been recommended for 
action to State departments, and in one State, courses of 
study were printed by the State teachers’ association. 





CHAPTER XX : TRENDS IN PROGRAMS OF STUDIES' 

1. THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES KV THE NATIONAL SURVEY 

The aim oj this statement. — The pujfJose hem is ■to sum- 
marize and comment on the results of investigations relating 
to the program of studies conducted in connection with the 
Naticfnal Survey of Secondary Education. By the term 
“program of studies” is meant the total curriculum offering 
of the school, its arrangement, the subject groups represented, 
and the distribution of the offering to required and elective 
subjects. The program of studies should not be confused 
with the daily or weekly schedule of cl^^s. We are not 
here concerned with the details of content and method within 
the course outlines; these are summarized in the next chapter 
of this monograph. 

Eleven investigations of trends.— A total of 11 different, 
^ although related, investigations underlie the summary and 
comments to be made. All the studies excepting one, the 
author of which will be mentioned later, were made by 
Arthur K. Loomis and Edwin S. Lide, members of the 
Survey staff. All are studies 6f trends, the aim being to 
ascertain the dynamic tendencies of the secondary— school cur- 
riculum throughout the countiy. An unusual feature of 
practically all these investigations is that they report trends 
within identical groups of schools. For example, one investi- 
gation at the junior high school level analyzed two sets of 
programs of studies for the same group of 60 junior high 
schools at two periods about 10 years apart, one set of 
programs being those in operation about 1930 and the other 
set being those in operation in the same schools about 1920. 
The merit of this'procedure of inclining only identical schools 
at the different periods is that actual trends are disclosed. 


' This chapt* la based on Part I ot Monograph No. 19 of the report of the National SuTTsy . 
of Secondary Efccallen, entitled “The Program of Studies," by A. K. Loomis, Ed^lln 8. a 

Lids,and B. Lamar Johnson. Limitations of space preclude presenting a lummary of Part U 

which deals wItllregistraiioD and schedule making. ' 
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rather than what maj^ merely differences between different 
groups of schools. 

Five of the 11 investigations relate to programs at the 
junior high school level and 6 to programs at the level of 
senior and 4-year high schools. All but 1 of the 1 1 investiga- 
tions Involve the tabulation of subjects and subject groups 
which are offered, required, and elective, without relationship 
to the actual proportions of pupils enrolled in the different 
' fields. The remaining investigation, by ascertaining the 
percentages of pupils, enrolled in certain subject groups m 
identical schools over a long period of years, shows how the 
program actually works out. 

. t. TRENDS AT TIIF JUNIOR HIOU SCHOOL LEVEL 

The investigations at the junior high school /ere/.— Reference 
has already been made to the investigation at the junior high 
school level involving analytical comparison of the programs 
in 60 identical schools at the two ends of an interval about 
ten years apart. Two- more of the group of five studies at 
vthis level involved smaller groups of junior high schools at 
shorter intervals. The fourth and fifth of these studies 
involved comparisons, respectively, (1) of programs in 
schools before and after reorganization and (2) of contem- 
poraneous programs in reorganized and linreorganized schools 
in the same systems. (There are stUl many city school sys*- 
terns commt^ to reorganization in which only a part of the 
pupils of junior high school age are enrolled in reorganized 
schools, the remainder being enrolled in schools conven- 
tionally organized.) Most of the trends disclosed are rather 
similar for all the five studies. This factnOakes it both 
practicable and desirable to report the tren JhWr this whole 
group of studies at once. The same fact adds assurance to the 
reliability of the trends reported. It is worth mentioning 
that the last two studies referred to, naiAely, the study com- 
paring programs in schools before and after reorganization and 
the study comparing programs, in reorganized and unreorgan- 
ized schools in the same systenjs, show trends more pronounced 
than those shown in the other, three investigations, which 
compare programs in the dame schools at different periods. 
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‘ trends. The total number of changes shown in 

e programs of studies of junior high schools makes up a 
considerable array, but it would be confusing to cite them all 
m a bnef statement. Instead, the chief trends only will be 
de^nb^, and the treatment accorded them will be concise 

U) Ihe relative prominence iH»^he total offerings of the 
different subject groups has u^ergone considerable change. 
The tendency is for the nonac^cmic subjects to gain at the 
expense of academic subjects. The only academic subjecte to 
expenence notable gains in the number of offerings are the 
group of social studies, whereas increments are seen for fine and 
pracUcal arts, commercial subjects, and physical education 

(2) In harmony with the extension of the offering in the 
^cial studies is the increased amount of time given to what 
m t^ report of the National Survey are called “scfcial-inte- 
grafaon activities,” that is, home-room activities, clubs, group- 
guidance activities, and the activities in the assembly or 
auditonum. jUthough these activities are still the less for- 
malized portions of the educational program, they are, never- 
toeless, mcreasmgly scheduled as parts of the regular school 
day and given increased allotments of time. 

(3) When attention is directed to the work which is re- 
qmred rather than work which is merely offered, it is seen 
that the la^estincrements have gone to the social studies, to 
physical education, and to the social-integrative activities 
hmaUer gams have been made by required science and these 
chiefly m grades 8 and 9. 

(4) What may seem to many to be a retrogressive move- 
ment is the tendency to reduce for the individual pupil the 
vanable or elective poTtions of his curriculum or, convei^ly 
to presc/ ibe mcreasing proportions of his work. The average 
percenftagM of time given to required subjects f«r the more 
recent penod were 90 in the seventh grade, 90 in the eighth 
^ade, and 55. ip the ninth grade. Those who' deplore this 
trend s^ m it a restriction of the opportunities for 
^rvmg individual pupils; to serve the individual has always 
been a cherished function of the' junior high school 

*(5) PersoM disturbed over the situation just reported 
abould be able to take some compensating comfort from the 
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' fact that the portions of the curriculum prescribed for all in 
the seventh and eighth grades on Uie one hand and in the 
ninth on the other are not so far apart as formerly, either in 
quantity or in the nature of the content. The former differ- 
ence between the eighth and ninth grades in this respect was 
another reflection of the poor articulation wit hin the junior 
high school curriculum. Other evidence could be cited to 
indicate the improving^ vertical integration of the curriculum 
in this unit of the school system, but it would be even easier 
to supply information showing that the proportion of schools 
SO affected is stUl a minority of all. 

The chief obstructive influences here have been the admis- 
sion requirements to colleges and the too great respect for 
the Carnegie unit i|i terms of which the admission require- 
ments are almost umversally stated. With the 4-unit pupil 
program still applying in the ninth grade, it is difficult to 
work out a satisfactory articulation with the curriculum in 
the seventh and eighth grades below, which includes more 
subjects in the program of the individual pupil. Now that 
standardizing agencies and higher institutions are beginning 
to lift their oppressive hands from the ninth-grade curricu- 
lum, we should soon see more rapid progress toward articu- 
lating this curriculum with the curriculum of the first two 
grades of the junior high school. 

(6) One of the moat pronounced la|nd8 in the ‘junior high 
8choo^ program is the displacement of specialized courses by 
more general courses. In English this displacement is re- 
flected by the rapid disappearance from the programs of 
cours^ with such names as “grammar,” “composition,” 
“reading,” “spelling,” and “penmanship” and the emerg- 
ence in their place of courses reported simply as “English” 
or, at most, of courses in the two main- phases, language and 
literature. In the social studies the displatcement is shown 
m the dropping out of many programs of courses designated 
geography. United States history,” and “comm uni ty 
civics” and the use simply of the term “social studies.” The 
substitution of the new term must mean, to be sure, widely 
varying degrees of fusion of the older courses represented. 
In mathematics courses in arithmetic in seventh and eighth 
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grades and algebra in the ninth grade have been giving place 
to “general mathematics” in all three grades. Having much 
in common with the movement toward general courses in 
the more academic fields is the trend to develop courses in 
home economics, industrial arts, commerce, and the fine arts 
more or less exploratory in character. This conclusion of a 
trend toward general courses has the corroboration of the 
findings of the projects ♦ the Survey dealing with the indi- 
vidual ^subject groups, which were carried out by subject 
specialists. 

The trends and the concepts oj purpose of the junior high 
school. Even from this brief summary of trends it may be 
pen that the junior high school is a vehicle of curriculum 
innovation. This observation concerning the innovating 
character of the junior high school is to be found in the re- 
ports of several other projects of the whole Survey. The 
trends m the program of studies recognize the concepts of 
distinctive purposes of the junior high school, such as econ- 
omy of time through enrichment of education at this level 
(mclusive of a greater recognition of the socializing obliga- 
tion of the sectary school), exploration and guidance, and 
the recognitflm of the needs of the early adolescent. In- 
creased recogmtion of individual differences is not equally 
apparent. Much of this recognition persists, however, and 
there pe many other means besides the program of studies 
by which individual differences are being served. 

S.-TRENDS AT THE SENIOR AND i-YEAR IIIOH SCtlOOl LEVEL 


Conclusions fnom Van Dyke's extension of Stout’s investiga- 
tion and from other projects. — A study which the National 
Survey fostered by assisting in the gathering of the evidence 
required, although the investigation was not actually planned 
as a part of the Survey, is an extension by Van Dyke * of 
Stout’s study of the development of the high-school cur- 
nculm in North Central States.^ By means of the extension 
it was possible to note the changes in the programs of studies 
of 35 liigh'schools over a period of almost a quarter centuiy. 
At least five t rends are disclosed in the results of this study. 

» VSn Dyke, Oeorf* B. Treodi in the D«Telopmant o( Un Bl(b-Scbool OArlnt n«iwwj 
iUvUir. 39; M7-464, 737-7«, November and D«wnb«r 1931. 
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(1) Tbs first of thosB tronds rol&tc^ to the r&pid inerBsso in 
thB numbBrs of curriculums offorod. The word “curriculum ” 
is here used in the sense of 58bhematic arrangement of courses 
designed to meet the needs of some particular group of 
pupils. The median number of curriculums oflfered in the 
schools represented increased over the interval of years from 
2,5 to 5.2; that is, the median more than doubled. 

(2) During* the interval coUegei preparatoiy curriculums 
decreased from well over half to almost exactly a third of the 
whole number of curriculums offered. Correspondingly, dur- 
ing the period general curriculums and commercial, indus- 
trial arts, household arts, fine arts, and other curriculums 
shifted to the position of numerical dominance. 

(3) The total number of different coiilses offered, as 
judged by titles assigned to them, increased with astonishing 
rapiifcty. The actual figures are 53 at the opening of the 
pci^iod to 30(1 at its close. Although titles of courses may 
sometimes differ when content does not, the fact of rapid 
increase can not be doubted. It is reflected in the average 
number of courses per school, which mounted during the in- 
terval from 23.7 to 48.1 — an actual doubling of the offering 
in the average school of this group. 

(4) The increment for the entire offering as just sum- 
marized spread to all subject groups, but much more to 
certain groups than to others. Fields experiencing the 
largest proportionate increments are English, the social 
studies, commercial subjects, industrial arts, household arts, 
fine arte, and physical education. Fields experiencing least 
Gxp&nsion aro scionc©, mabbematics, and foreign languagos — 
three of the five academic subject groups. 

It may be judged from scattered evidence that this trend 
toward expansion of the offering has during the last few 
years been checked by efforts at retrenchment. In some 
schools these efforts have gone even further and have re- 
dmfcd the total offering to some extent. 

(5) For the most part, the findings of the other analytical 
comparisons of senior and 4-year high school programs of 
studies, made by Eklwin S. Lide, are similar to those of Van 
Dyke’s study and, therefore, need not be repeated here. 
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However, it was possible m certain of Ude’s investigations 
to inquire into the trend in subjects required of all pupils; 
becauste Stout did not include this phasd of the problem in 
his investigation, Van Dyke could not well do so. Lil^e 
found a slight tendency towards an increase in the total 
number of units of courses prescribed for all pupils-about a 
half unit in r^ent years. Much more signilicant than this 
mpor change is the shift in the nature of the required work. 
This shift has been away from foreign language and mathe- 
niatics and toward English, the ^cial studies, and physical 
education. Practically no senior and 4 -year schools, other 
than small schools, now prescribe foreign language; the same 
may be said Jor geometiy, which is now being rapidly jbl- 
lowed by algebra to a place in the list of variable subject^ 

A 'comparison oj trends, at the- junior' aU senior high sZool 
Uwls. —Except with respect to the expansion of the offering, 
the changer in programs of studies at th(f junior high school 
level are more notable than those at the senior high school 
level. Although the offering in the lower unit has undergone 
considerable extension, that at the upper level seems to have . 
^own even more rapidly. In at least two aspects the 
development of the offering at the upper level seems to have 
lagged behind that at the junior level. The first of these 
aspects IS m the social-integrative activities. If the trend 
to mcrease ofiferings in this field has been as rapid in the 
semor Wgh school as in the junior Mgh school, it has not 
been reflected in the actual recognition of these activities in 
t e daily or the weekly schedule and the activities referred 
to are stui in the informal state where their educative value 
IS not officially recogniz^ip the schedules. 

The ^cond aspect in wlfc.h the enlargement of the offering 
o( the senior high school has not been carried so far as that 
of the junior high school is in the movement for developing 
generd courses. To'be sure, general biology has largely dis- 
placed the separate courses in botany and zoology and courses 
in problems of democracy ” are to some extent taking the 
place of separate courses in civics, economics, and sociology. 
Howevqr, not many additional examples can be cited, and ^ 
not 80 many can be reported, as can now be found at the 
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junior college level in higher institutions, in which the 
demand for departmental separation has been proverbial. 
If it be granted that the development of general courses is 
lagging, the broader movement toward a more pervasive 
integration and intercorrelation of the whole program must 
be admitted to have hardly emerged at all. . Here again the 
Carnegie, unit appears to be a serious deterrent to improve- 
ment of the curriculum. In the senior high school this 
measure obstructs feter the fuU period, while in the junior 
lugh school its negative influence is restricted largely to a 
single grade. * 

Notvrithstanding the ultfavorable comparisons with the 
trends in the junior high’ school, the senior high school has 
unquestionably been moving toward opportunities for 
diversification for individual pupils, toward enrichment Umt 
gives greater recognition to immediate values than to def^d 
values, and toward an experimentation (in the uncontrolled 
sense) with new content that is having a wholesome and 
c(mstructive influence on the educational program. 

I TRENDS IN WORK ACTUALLY TAKEN IN HIOII SCHOOL 

The procedwe in Loomis’s study.~The last of the studies • 
to be ^awn on in this statement is one by Arthur KNl^omis 
in which he tabulated the courses which had actually been ' 
pursued in high school by the graduates. He turned the 
tabulations into percentages of work taken in the different 
subject groups, namely, English, the social studies, science, 
m^hematics, foreign language, and the nonacademic sub- 
jects (the fine arts; the practical arts, inclusive of commercial 
subjects ; and physical education). Nine high schools, widely 
scattered over the country, were represented. The per- 
centages were computed for some earlier year — for some 
schools as far back as 1890 — and for periods a decade apart, 
up to and ineluding 1930. In the case of certain schools' 
the percentages wer^ computed not only for graduates, but 
also f6r all pupils enrolled at a given time irrespective of 
graduation. 

Some results of the study . — No more can be done here thkn 
tp epitomize certain findings of this whole study by Loomis, 
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as has just been done for the other studies. Considering aJI 
schools, graduates in the classes of 1930 had taken more 
‘ work in English and the social studies than in the other 
academic fields. In the declining order of the amount of 
work represented,' these other academic fields were foreign 
language, mathenaatics, and science, the field last named 
comprising only a tenth of the total. More than a fourth 
of all work was taken in the nonacademic fields. 

For six of the nine schools it was possible to trace the 
record over a period of 40 years. English and the social 
studies show marked increases during the pferiod. The per- 
centages of work taken in the nonacademic fields increased 
from 3.6 to 21.2 of all" work taken. These gains were made 
largely at the expense of foreign language, although 
mathematics and science also lost considerably during the 
period. 

The evidence for individual schools disclosed shifts even 
more striking than these. F or example, for one classical 
high school in the East the proportion in foreign language 
and mathematics declined from 95.6 per cent (of all work 
taken) in 1890 to 58.6 per cent in 1930. For a high school 
in the West the proportion in the same subjects declined 
over a similar period from 54.5 to 32.7 per cent. While 
these changes were going on, other subjects came in to take 
the place of those losing ground. A^ong the greatest incre- 
ments were those for the nonacad^imc subjects. In certain 
schools this large group of subjects had by the close of the 
period come to claim from a third to two-fifths of all the 
pupils' time in the classroom. These figures are for the 
graduates; the figures for nongraduates show even larger 
proportions in the nonacademic subjects as well as in the 
field of social subjects. 

S. PROJECTINO THE TRENDS 

An overview . — Many who consider the trends revealed by 
these investigations of the National Survey will take assur- 
ance from the fact that, after all, there are trends. We have 
beep experiencing movement in the curriculum — movement 
in defimtive directions. The curriculum is dynamic. 
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Besides, the directions of the trends are for the most part 
the directions desired by advocates of curriculum reform, 
.even if these trends do not comprehend all aspects of change 
that have been proposed. The trends have been toward 
the diversification of the offering, which increases the oppor- 
tunities to ascertain and to recognize individual differences 
among the increasingly diverse secondary-school population. 
The same trends also make possible the recognition oS many 
more asp>ect8 of complete living than were served by the older 
offering; the more recent offering is to a laiger extent cast 
in terms of immediate values instead of the remoter and 
deferred values of college preparation and the presumedly 
pervasive mental discipline. Instances of this fact are 
found in the increased emphasis on training for participation 
in social and civic life, for maintenance of health, and for 
sharing in the {esthetic heritage represented in art and music. 
The trend, again, is toward the general and away from the 
specific, as concerns subjects of study, although this trend is 
more noticeable at the junior high school than at the senior 
high school level. Thus, the movement is in the direction of 
the integrated and away from the piecemeal curriculum. 

If one were to take exception to the scope of these trends, 
a criticism might well be that the. field of natural science has 
had too little a share in the toi^l increment of the offering 
and that the proportions of pupils studying science have 
shown too little disposition to swell. We ta^ volubly about 
this “age of science ” and unquestionably contributions to the 
field of natural science through research have piled up at a 
great rale and have influenced amazingly our manner of life. 
Nevertheless, aU this development is meagerly reflected in the 
secondary-school curriculum. Those mterested in instruc- 
tion in Bciepce have a huge task ahead of them in under- 
standing the forces that are retarding the adequate recogni- 
tion of the field and in working out a curriculum that will 
more frequently reconunend itself to pupils and to those in 
charge of the schools. 

Accentuating the trends . — With admission of this one partial 
exception to acceptability of the nature of the trends it seems 
within the truth to say that the impatience of the advocates 
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of curriciUum reform must be impatiteuce with the rxde of the 
trends more than with their scope and direction. If one 
compares the trends with the statements of many who have 
been urging basic changes, it be found that the changes 
which they propose fall largely within the compass of the 
trends disclosed in the Survey. However, if the changes 
proposed were made, they would be more far-reafching than 
the trends, but not because the proposals differ from the 
trends in nature and direction. We should be complying 
with the recommendations if we could bring about an accen- 
tuation of the several recent trends beyond their present rate. 

Perhaps the chief obstructions to reform are the high- 
school counter for credit, the Carnegie unit, and the 'traditions 
that have grown up around it. The universal use of this 
counter works to restrict the niimber of .instructional fields 
with which high-school pupils are brought into contact and 
perpetuates the isolation of each of these fields. .It is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that a counter devised exclusively to 
standardize the college should be permitted to retard and 
stunt the growth of the curriculum of the institution below. 
It is high time that the Carnegie unit be discarded. 

Whatever the obstacles, we need the experimentation and 
the example of at least a small number of secondary schools 
stnkiBg out boldly and intelligently toward the new curric- 
^ view of the current discontent with the present 
curriculum, we are justified in hoping that they will soon 
assert themselves. It seems likeiy that some will be stimu- 
lated to curriculum reform by the freedom arranged for- 
through the Commission on the Relation of Secondary 
School and College of the Progressive Education Association. 
With a small number of schools leading the way, the trends 
found in many schoob as disclosed by the Survey could be 
markedly accentuated, and the curriculum that b might soon 
give place to the curriculum that should be. 
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CHAPTER XXI : INSTRUCTION IN qgRTAIN SUBJECT 

GROUPS 

/ THE SCOPE OF THE PROJECTS REPRESENTED 

The subject groups represente<i,and the sources of the emdence 
used . — The summaries presented in the subsequent sections 
of this chapter are based on a series of monographs of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education dealing with cer- 
tain subject groups represented in the offering of secondary 
schools. The series of monographs includes Nos. 20 to 25, 
of which the titles and authors are as follow's; Instruction 
in English (Monograph No. 20) hy Dora V. Smith; Instruc- 
tion in the Social Studies (Monograph No. 21) by William 
G. Kimmel; Instruction in Science (Monograph No. 22) by 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp; Instruction in Mathematics (Mono- 
graph No. 23) by Edwin S. Lide; Instruction in Foreign 
Languages (Monograph No. 24) by Helen M. Eddy; and 
Instruction in Music and Art (Monograph No. 25) by Anne 
E. Pierce and Robert S. Hilpert. 

All the investigations represented involved analysis of 
course outlines prepared and published since 1925 and visits 
to schools and classes. The total of covufee outlines repre- 
sented in the work of Malysis was not far from 800. The 
purpose in restricting the analysis to recent courses of study 
w as to facilitate the identification of trends. The findings 
of the analyses relate to the names of courses, major influ- 
ences, objectives, content, internal organization, methods, 
testa, provisions for individual differences, and the like. 
Visits were made to more than 150 school systems and to 
thousands of classes, most of the systems being among those 
from which the new course outUnes had been issued. The 
examination of the course outlines and the observation of 
teaching afforded the specialists exceptional opportunities to 
render judgments concerning the work being carried on in 
these subject groups. ^ 

Subject groups not represented in this chapter . — Certain 
subjects and subject groups are not represented in the seven 
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remaining sections of the chapter. These are physical edu- 
cation and the practical arts, namely, industrial arts, agri- 
culture, home economics, and the commercial subjects Such 
study as had been made of the first of these, physical educa- 
tion IS summarized in Chapter XXIV of this monograph. 
In the present stage of development of the field, it seemed 
desirable to give more attention to the administrative rek: 
tionships of physical education to other elements of the com- 
plete healtji program and not to stress as much as has been 
done for the subject groups of this chapter, the matters of 
content of, courses in physical training, methods of instruction 
in the field, and the like. 

A partially analogous purpose exjilains the omission of 
separate monographs dealing with industrial arts, agrictil- 
ture, home economics, and commercial subjects from this 
senes dealing with subjects of study. It seemfed to those 
responsible for the whole Survey that such a study as was 
made of these special fields in their present state of develop- 
ment should inqi^ into their place in the programs of gen- 
eral, comprehensive, and specialized secondary schools, as 
well as in continuation and evening scTiools. (See Mono- 
graph Nos. 2 and 3.) The problem of the horizontal organi- 
zation and articulation of general and specialized education 
involv^g ^e recognition of these subject groups seemed 
more timely than a mere analysis of their content and 
methods. Moreover, resources were not at hand for both 
this study of the place of these important subjecte in the 
internal orgaimation of schools and the analysis of courses. 
It may be of interest to some readers to be informed that a 
report of expenditures on the National Survey would show a 
much grrater outlay for the investigation of these groups of 
^bjMts in the way that has beem done than was mide for 

All the subject groups represented in the summaries of the 
current chapter. 

» ENOLISH 

The sowces and scope 0 / the stiidy.-The national survey 
of secondary-school English is based on the minute analysis 
of 156 courses of study which have appeared since 1925, more 
than half of them the wprk of the school years 192S to 1930. 
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These courses represent 127 cities in 33 States, with a range 
•b population from less than 2,000 to more than 6,000,000. 
The findmga were further verified and extended by classroom' 
visitation during the spring of 1930 m the junior and senior 
high schools of 30 representative cities from Seattle, Wash., to 
Richmond, Va., and from Los Angeles, Calif., to Cranston, R. I. 

It. is impossible m this brief summary to do more than 
sketch the most important of the results. Detailed evidence 
appears in the report for numerous topics of which only 
mention can be made here. The methods of curriculum 
revision b outstanding cities is of great bterest, as are the 
relationships of English to the general objectives of educa- 
tion and the time allotted to the subject as a whole and to 
its various aspects from the seventh grade through the 
twelfth. The aims of each phase of English instruction are 
tabulated m detail, and the proposed activities compiled. 
The offerings m grammar are mvestigated, the problem of 
minimum essentials, and the relationship of the textbook to 
each of these topics. Tables of elective courses appear, and 
the year b which each is offered. In the field of literature, 
objectives are tabulated, the classics most frequently used, 
the proportion of contemporary materials, the organization 
of courses by type, by theme, by units, by set books, or by 
historical sequence, and the nature of the themes proposed. 

Investigation is also made of the program^ of supplemen- 
tary readbg, the problem of the extensive versus the mten- 
sive b method, special procedures b American and English 
literature, the plan of free reading developing in the West, 
the relationship of Elnglish to the library, the correlation of 
.English with other subjects, and the proposed differentiation 
b courses for pupils of varying levels of ability. Fmally, 
descriptive accounts are given of novel procedures in use 
throughout the country. All of these it is hoped may be of 
practical value to those faced with the challenging task of 
curriculum revision b English. 

The trends. (1) Time allotment . — What then are the 
major trends revealed by all th^ data? First, a general 
reduction of time devoted to Ebglish as a subject in the 
junior high school years. Eighty-five per cent of the schools 
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devote 5 hours a week to English in grades 7, 8, and 9. The 
reduction is based on the assumption that responsibility for 
the use of 'good English in the junior high school belongs 
alike to all departments of the school. Suggestions as to 
, how this is done appear in the report. At the senior high 
school level investigation shows a gradual decrease from 
grades 10 to 12 in the time devoted to composition and a 
corresponding increase in that allotted to literature. 

(2) Objectives of composition . — In the second place, analysis 
of aims of the teaching of composition from the 156 courses 
concerned shows large emphasis on the fundamentals of 
'jn expression and a correspondingly low place accorded to 
elements of style, forms of discourse, and the mechanical 
study of rhetorical principles^ English as a tool of thought 
and expression for public and private life is more important 
from the point of view of recent courses than English as an 
artistic outlet or form of sesthetic or spiritual self-realiza- 
tion. There is stress also on stimulating the desire to im- 
prove one’s use of language, the development of a sense of 
pride in correct, effective speech. Correlative with this 
objective are the large use of drill materials and emphasis on 
the functional elements of grammar. The list of 'objectives 
in composition reveals also extraordinary emphasis in this 
country to-day on the mere mechanism of expression and a 
corresponding lack of consideration for having something to 
say. Courses are concerned primarily with whether expres- 
sion is correct, and comparatively little with whether it is 
vigorous and otherwise effective. There are 15 objectives of 
the teaching of composition in the courses of study examined. 
Of these the first 6 concern correct usage and sentence struc- 
ture. The desirability of having ideas to express occurs 
seventh, and the possibl^^aring of these ideas on the social 
and civic relationships oWl^^eryday life, fourteenth. Obser- 
]|[atioD of composition classes throughout the country bears 
out the evidence of the courses themselves. 

"" (3) Oral composition . — 'A third notable tendency is the 

pliming of relatively little stress on oral English and letter 
writing in comparison with their unportance'.'in everyday 
life and in contrast also to the recommendations of experts 
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as well as to the results of scientific investigations. When 
oral composition is engaged in, however, the activities are . 
nearer life situations than are the corresponding activities of 
written composition. In statements of aim, the desire “to 
help pupils to meet with intelligence and ease life situations 
demanding speech” occurs with three times the frequency 
of any other objective. Lai^e emphasis on conversation and 
correspondingly lessened stress on public speaking in general 
bea/ out this tendency. 

(4) Functional centers of expression. — A. fourth trend ap- 
pearing in recent courses of study is the reorganization of 
certain junior high school courses about functional centers of 
expression such as (1) conversation and discussion; (2) giving 
instructions, directions, and explanations ; (3) making announce- 
menf^f^eportSf and speeches; (4) story telling; (5) writiijg 
explanations, stories, and poems; (6) letter writing; and 
(7) word study and spelling. One may predict that courses 
of this kind will become increasingly popular in the future. 

(5) The amount of grammar. — The final trend in the teachr 
ing of composition is illustrated by the unanimity of aim in 
the 156 courses exaiiiined to teach thoA arhount of grammar 
which is necessary to function in correct speech and writing. 

In spite of this agreement on a functional content in gram- 
mar, the number of topics listed for study ranges from 
45 to 149. The evidence of l.he Survey points clearly to the ’ 
fact that nobody knows what grammar is functional. De- 
tailed analysis of the grammar offerings of 22 representative 
cities for grades 7 through 12 shows a trend away from the 

. grammar of olassification and Latinized forms in the direc- 
tion of the actual needs of English speech. In general, how- • 
ever, in view of the overcrowded condition of the. course in 
English and in view also of the relative valu^ of other ele- 
ments of English for which there is no ti^e because the 
demands of grammar loom so large within the course, careful 

' consideration of the requirements in grammar backed by 
scientific evidence of function, would seem a paramount 
necessity in curriculum making in English to-day. 

(6) Minimum essentials.— f2\ose\y related to the problem 
of bipw much English grammar is the chaotic condition of 
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minimum essential requirements throughout the countiy. 
Evidence exists in many places that the minimum* essentials 
set up have been largely beyond il>e power of mastery of the 
lower 50 per cent of thehigh-scho^T^pulation to-day. Reme- 
dial groups have been establwhed in many places where 
administrative conditions make such a program possible. 
Other cities have defimtely abandoned a program of minimum 
essentials to be passed with a 6xed level of mastery by every 
pupil in a given class as inconsistent with the known range 
of individual abilities within high-school classes to-day. 

(7) The teaching oj liieraiure. — Evidence concerning the 
teaching of ^jtierature in secondary schools at the present time 
is at once encouraging and dis^uraging. The two objec- 
tives having major prominence in the 156 courses of study 
examined emphasize the importance of broad contacts with 
books in order “ to extend the range of pupils’ understanding 
and interests through vicarious experience” and “to develop 
among them the desire and standards of evaluation to con- 
tinue reading under their own direction.’’ There is hearten- 
ing evidence throughout the country in general of a trend 
toward the enrichment of personal living among boys and 
girls through a broader program of extensive reading. It is 
seen in the prevailing unit organization, in which many selec- 
tions grouped by theme or by type supplant the single 
masterpiece of former days. To-day also a compilation of a 
hundred pioems or a score of esss!^ supplemented by innu- 
merable titles in the school or classroom library supplants the 
slender edition of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and The 
Vision of Sir launfal or three essays by Emerson and two 
by Charles Lamb. Another indication of broader trends 
in the literature program is the purchasing of -10 copies of 
each of four books for a class of 40 instead of 40 copies of one 
title. The popularity of classroom libraries and laboratory 
periods for individualized reading together with periods for 
free reading in the general school Ubrary are further indica- 
tion of the same tendency. Most significant- also is the 
program of fr^ or directed reading developing in the West. 
Beginning with a frank confiideration of the l^ks the boys 
and girls are reading outside of scho^, the teacher develops 
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an'interest in books in genera^ talks with the pupils about 
their favorite titles and directs informal discussion of them 
in^ the classroom. Gradually, by suggesting others similar 
in appeal but higher in literary value, she builds standards 
of taste in individual reading, at the same time developing 
the habit of life-long association with good books. 

In spite of notable improvement in the direction of exten- 
sive programs of reading, the traditional list of four separate 
classics per year still predominates over all other types of 
literature organization. Grouping by literaiy types is like- 
wise prominent in the senior high school, even in courses in 
English and Americsm literature, where chronological treat- 
ment has prevailed in the past. CcTurses in the history of 
American and English literature are confined largely to the 
Middle West, in the East giving way to emphasis on individ- 
ual classics and in the West to teaching by tyi>e. In the 
junior high schoolf organization by theme predominates 
over all other methods save that of the individual classic. 
This tendency is coupled with the frequent use of compila- 
tions of literature particularly m grades 7 and 8. Through- 
out there is a notable tendency for the ninth grade, whether 
in the jumor or 4-year high school, to be dominated by 
practice in the upper school. . ' 

Tabulation of the 30 classics most frequently required in 
junior and senior high schools reveals the fact that, with the 
exception of the addition of three novels of adventure from 
the nineteenth century, the list is practically identical with 
that required for college entrance in the year 1890. Grade 
placement of selections is in a chaotic state, As You Like It, 
for instance, being taught in every year from the seventh 
through the twelfth. ' 

(8) Provision for individital differences . — Finally there can 
be little doubt that the outstanding^ problem faced by the 
curriculum maker in English to-day is the adaptation of the 
curriculum to the individual needs and abilities of the pupils 
concerned. Sometimes the 3-track plan is resorted to with 
pupils grouped according to ability. Sometimes a core course 
i^ provided with differentiated programs for brilliant or for 
slow-moving gp'oups. Uppermost is a question curriculum 
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makers can not escape: Is there a minirmmi content in 
literature which must be read in conunon by every pupil 
in the school? There are those who say “Yes.” For the 
most part they advocate a longer time spent on fewer selec- 
tions by the less able pupils with enriched programs for the 
strong; the same literary victuals for all, but for the weak 
in smaller helpings with a longer time for digestion. Results 
of the Survey show no single title required in .common by 
more than a third of the schools submitting courses in EngUsh. 
Clearly, ^miniiAum content is a myth so far as American 
schools are concerned. 

Some courses suggest the difference will be essentially 
one of method — the same selection- reAd By a superior group 
and told by a master story teller to a shower section incapable 
of reading it for themselves. Others propose different ver- 
sions of the same hterary selection for pupils of varying 
abUity. Large numbers of schools, however, are seeking for 
a diffefent type of content suited to the over-age pupils of 
lower mentality. Nobody knows the type of materid! 
needed. On the whole, it seems not to be merely factual 
prose on vocational subjects. Elrperimentation wit.h literary 
readings for these pupils appears one of th§ urgent needs of 
the moment. 

a. THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The social studies in a period of rapid change . — During the 
past decade the social studies hava.b^n allotted a more 
prominent place in the cuiriculum - of secondary schoolSi* 
Current interest in curriculum building has resulted in the 
construction of many courses of study whi^, in general, seem 
to conform to theories currently advocated and applied bj 
educators. An analysis of 50 coujfses of study for junior 
high school grades and 32 courses for senior hi gh school 
grades reveals an astonishing diversity in programs of social 
studies and in all phases of the development of courses of 
study. Visitation of classes in representative schools using 
new or revised courses and conferences with teachers corrobo- 
raies the evidence of varia0ons found in courses (rf study. 
A considerable amount of unresi and uncertamty as to pro- 
cedures and practices in the development of programs and 
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materials id also evident. Plans which seem feasible and 
desirable are found to bristle with problems; the wealth of 
available content also adds to the difficulties encountered 
in the selection and organization of subject matter for instruo 
tional purposes as well as in the interpretations of materials 
in the classrooms. > 

Coursee of study in the social studies examined are in a 
state of becoming rather than in a status of relative complete- 
ness. Many are in a very tentative preliminary form; a 
relatively small number have been revised several times, with 
changes in organization and in details; a few are in printed 
form while nfost of them are available in mimeographed or 
typed copies. These courses are constructed by committees 
or by mdividual teachers working under the direction and 
supervision of committees that, in tum,,^>are sometimes 
working under the direction of general curriculum specialists, 
but seldom with the aid,, of specialists in the teaching of the 
social studies. Because of the varying stages of complete- 
ness and of the number of conunittees engaged in the work for 
different subjects in the social studies in a given school 
system, variations in practices and procedures for different 
grades and subjects are found in a considerable number of 
courses of study. 

The coureee offered. — Fusion, unified, or composite courses 
seem to find increasing favor at the junior high school lev^ 
i(n overview of these courses in terms of general organization 
reveals seven types, with many conunon features and 
consid^ble overlapping of content. Reduced to their 
component elements, these courses ihclude content in vary- 
ing CbmhinationB from geography, history, and civics, set 
off by new facades and supeistn^ctures. Courses in geography 
defy attempts at classification; in general the selection and 
organization of subject matter seem to indicate that they 
are intended as culminating comses for those offered in ele- 
mentary schools ^as an overview of the subject for junior 
high school prog;rams. Europi^an Background of American 
Histoiy appears in the programs of school systems which 
do not offer the course ^^he last year of the elementary 
school. American histoi^ sometimes in combination with 
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civics, finds a place in all courses of study, with few departures 
from conventional plans of organization. Courses in com- 
munity civics usually stress institutions or problems; when 
they do not include economic and vocational materials, 
separate courses are sometimes provided. 

World history, rather than the 2-year sequence in European 
history, seems to be favored in the senior high school, 
although com]>etently educated teachers report many 
unsolved problems and considerable dissatisfaction with the 
courses as now organized. American history, usually in 
conventional form wdth emphasis on political aspects, is 
included in all social studied programs examined. Civics 
is combined with American history in a small number of 
courses. Separate courses in economics, civics, and sociology 
or social problems seem still to find more favor than the course 
in problems of democracy. International relations and other 
1-eemester courses are included in social studies programs in 
a small number of cities for which courses of study are 
available. ^ 

Courses in history, with few exceptions, are organized 
in terms of conventional materials, with emphasis primarily 
on political aspects. Phases of social, economic, and cultural 
history, when they appear in the courses, are presumably 
raided, with few exceptions, as incidental and supplemen- 
tary. Cross-sectional views of history, involving attempts 
tp reconstruct the many-sided aspects of the life of a people 
in a given age, are found in a small number of courses. The 
social studies other than history seem to be focused on an 
orientation for pupUs rather than on attempts to have pupils 
g^ain an understa n di n g of the basic principles or of the ways 
in which political scientists, economists, and sociologists 
approach the study of phenomena in their respective fields. 
The study of local communities finds a place in a few courses > 
at the senior high school level, either in terms of specific firstr 
hand study or in general applications. 

Objectwet . — Derived objectives in terms of understandings. 
Abilities, appreciations, and the like rather than purposes 
more closely allied to inherent valines in content are usually 
stressed in courses of study, particulariy at the junior hi gh 
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school level. Fashions in the formulation of objectiyes seem 
to change almost as frequently as those in dress. Curriculum 
committees that have exploited the possibilities of very 
detailed lists of specific objectives expressed in terms of the 
capabilities of pupils seem to be turning again to shorter lists 
of general purposes; other committees until recently con-/ 
cemed with bringing objectives down to the level of pupils/ 
now seem content to try to raise pupils up to the level of ha^ic 
and inherent purposes realizable in the teaching of the social 
studies. Values and judgments seem again to be regarded as 
essential in the formulation of objectives, at least in some 
courses. 

Infemal organization of courses.— While the courses of 
study contain many new and unusual rearrangements and 
combinations of major headings, expressed frequently in 
journalistic phraseology, the selection and internal organiza- 
tion of content, wdth few exceptions, are very simifar-to. and , 
possibly derived from representative textboolm. CommitteflS 
face the stubborn reality that facte, events, concepts, and 
interpretations assume certain arrang^ements and relation- 
ships in terms of values, principles, and other evidences of 
scholarship The social studies are not a mammoth store- 
house from which odd assortments of materials, uprooted 
from their ‘^mtenial necessities,” can be assembled, arranged, 
and focused on derived objectives, without doing violence to 
the essential contributions which these subjects may make to 
secondary education. Accordingly, committees face many 
difficulties when they espouse radical prqrosals not in con- 
fomiity with these basic considerations, aiM for which corre- 
sponding subject matter has not been made available for the 
us^ of the pupils. 

Reasonably specific principles for the selection and organi- 
zation of subject matter are set forth in only a small number 
of courses of study. In view of the tentative character of 
many courses and of the fact that teachers are urged to make 
contributions to the outlines, this would seem to be a serious 
omission. Courses intended for use as syllabi by pupils are 
more compactly organized than those intended for the use of 

teachers. Whether teachers are expected to use the courses 
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as issued or to develop them in greater detail for instructional 
purposes is not revealed through an analysis of the materials. 

Methods oj teaching . — Considerable freedom on the part of 
teachers to select methods and to develop the details of 
particular methods seems apparent, provided the lack of 
definite stipulations in courses of study may be so interpreted. 
Differentiations between narrow mechanical conceptions of 
method and broad and basic concepts of methodology are not 
always, indicated, but the former are fre<}ueDtly mentioned. 
The conventional recitation, with many modifications in , 
details, retains a dominant place in social studies classrooms, 
despite much criticism and many attempts to displace it by 
newer and more complicated techniques. Thpse can be intro- 
duced, according to the testimony of teachers, only when 
different plans of organization, more adequate classroom and 
Ubrary facilities, smaller classes, and other essential elements 
are forthcoming. 

Library facilities for the social studies . — A small number of 
courses contain lists of books that are adequate in terms of 
both qualitative and quantitative aspects. The need for 
improvement in this respect in many courses is urgent. A 
close relationship between suitable book lists in courses of 
study and adequate library facilities was found in the visita- 
tion of schools. Probably the most important step toward 
improvement of the teaching of the social studies in many 
secondary schools is adequate provision for library facilities 
including the formulation of satisfactory policies for the 
duplication of most-used titles and adequate funds specifically 
allotted for this purpose. The stimulation and development 
of reading interests, more satisfactory selection and organiza- 
tion of content, and creative teaching are largely dependent 
on adequate collections of books in the social studies. Pupils 
enrolled in these classes in all too many secondary schools are 
still Robinson Crusoes, albeit with at least one textbook. 
Competently educated teachers are well aware of their needs 
and clamor for the improvement of the library situation for 
the social studies; the responsibility for meeting this need 
rests in large measure with those in charge of the administra- 
tion of secondary schools. 
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The need for the aid of spedalkta in conierd. — Perhaps the 
weakest element in current plans for curriculum building in 
the social studies in many cities is the failure to provide for 
expert guidance in the planning and development of courses 
of study. Discerning teachers are in general agreement 
that, in addition to the services of general curriculum spiecial- 
Lsts, there is urgent need for guidance of specialists in content 
and in the teaching of the social studies both in order to avoid 
mistakes in the initial stages as well as in resolving the many 
difficult problems encountered, if solutions are not attainable. 

The social studies and the understanding of curfent prob- 
lems. — Viewed in terms' of current happenings in national 
and international affairs, present-day courses in the social " 
studies may seem to some to shrink immeasurably in signifi- 
cance. Many new proposals are advocated, and much new 
content, based on varying points of emphasis, b suggested. 

At the same time it may be illuminating to consider current 
problems in national and international affairs in the light of 
hbtory as well as the lack of knowledge of history, or the 
unwillingness to apply such knowledge, revealed in some 
quarters. Courses of study, moreover, can not be con- 
ceived in terms of, or based upon current new values, how- 
ever much they may help to furnish msights on present-day 
problems, if suitable content on the backgrounds of these 
problems both national and mtemational in scope b'provided 
and interpreted in social studies classrooms. The danger 
lies, not in the failure to provide for the treatment of current 
problems, butTather m the possibility 'that emphasb on the 
inunediate situations may dbplace the presentation of 
content which will afford a long-term and systematic view as 
the basb for an understanding of how current problems 
evolved. 

Secondary-school pupUs can not be expected to find 
solutions for national and international problems; at best 
teachers of social studies should receive a small measure of 
satbfaction and encouragement if their pupUs gain certain 
insights into the backgrounds of current situations and some 
well-founded conceptions of their many-sided aspects and 
involved relationships. Thu would seem to involve the 
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gradual unfolding of history in terms of the presentation of 
content, recurring in different combinations and relationships 
in different courses, as contrasted with a transitory and 
fragmentary treatment. Thus will the insights of pupils be 
e^anded through consideration in a more detailed and 
systematic manner of content concerned with social, 
economic, and poli^cal phenomena in terms of current 
relationships of pupils and those of adults. 

To attain this end cumulative social studies programs to 
which pupils will be exposed continuously throughout their 
secondary-scSool careers are needed. When the organiza- 
tion of curriculums of secondary schools is changed to 
provide for cumulative social studies programs in every 
grade, courses of study may be planned and developed in 
such a manner as to provide for the cumulative development 
of expanding insights, relationships, and interpretations for 
youth in their ever-present quest for a better understanding 
of the world in which they live. 

' i. SCIENCE 

Sources of daia . — The investigation of the teaching of 
science in secondary schools is based on the analysis of 68 
courses of study in general science, 45 in biology, 27 in 
physics, and 30 in chemistry. Analysis of these courses 
supplied data concerning the educational objectives, methods 
of organization, and technique of instruction of the various 
cities from which the courses wera^^secured. Visits were 
made to 14 cities to discover the exteiuto which the courses 
of study actually functioned in the classroom and to study 
more completely the promising innovations jevealed in the 
analysis of the courses of study. 

-Preparation of courses of study . — Examination of the 
courses of study indicates that the majority were formulated 
by committees representing each of the different fields of 
science; that is, the courses in general science were made by 
teachers of general science, courses in biology by teachers of 
biology, and so on. * No reference was found which might 
indicate that the courses were formulated by single com- 
mittees representing the whole field of s<^nce. Too often 
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the course in science is regarded as an independent unit 
rather than as a part of a sequence of courses in a major 


subject group. 

The formulation of science courses by more or less inde- 
pendent committees representing each course in the field has 
an important bearing on the natxire of the courses found. In 
the firet place, courses of study prepared by subject-matter 
specialists exhibit a lack of a general viewpoint toward the 
teaching of science. The content of the courses is dictated 
almost entirely by the logical divisioils of the subjects. 
Aimw of education in the secondary period, the particular 
contribution which science should make to the achievement 
of these aims, and the psychology of the learning process do 
not receive the consideration to which they are entitled. - 
The starting point for the preparation of the courses is the 
subject matter of the courses rather than general principles 
derived from the objectives of education and the learning 
process. 

Two types of evidence support the conclusions stated 
above, namely, the absence qf mention of the objectives of 
secondary education or of the objectives of science teaching 
in 85 per cent of the courses, and lack of consistency in the 
organization of the var^eus unite, topics, or problems which 
constitute the courses. 

An additional consequence of the organization by inde- 
pendent committees is exhibited by the degree of overlap- 
ping of the content of the various subjects. This over- 
lapping is especially prominent in general science and physics, 
and in general science and biolo^. The specialized science 
courses show clearly that the committees are not conversant 
with the work outlined in the earlier courses or that they do 
not consider them to be of value. VThatever the cause may 
be, there is a distinct lack of sequence, both from the stand- 
point of content and from the standpoint of difliculty, in 
the organization of the science program. 

Several courses were made under the supervision of a 
curriculum specialist or a supervisor of science. Without 
exception these courses are superior in organization to those 
formulated by subject-matter specialists working alone. 
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Guidance by some individual who sees the relation of science 
to the educational prc^am.as a whole appears to be pre- 
requisite to progress in the formulation of a course of study. 

Methods of organization . — Three general types of oi^aniza* 
tion are common: (1) The .topical organization, (2)- the 
specific-objective organization, and (3) the unit method of 
organization. Ninfe^-three of the 160 courses present sim- 
ply topical outlines ^ the subject following the traditional 
methods of organization^ The remaining 67 courses may be 
classified under 9 distinct types of organization and these 
may be further subdivided under 23 headings. In general 
these 67 courses are combinations of the three general types 
of organi^tion previously mentioned. 

The topical method of organization, which is the most 
common, differs from earlier methods of organization only 
in the types of topics presented. The publication of the 
Los Angeles courses of study in 1923 ushered in a period 
of organization around specific objectives. These courses 
are commonly organized under headings such as the follow- 
ing: Specific Objectives, Suggested Activities, Su^ested 
Procedure, and Desirable Outcomes. An examination of 
the specific objectives shows that they commonly begin 
with an infinitive and are usually expressed in somewhat 
the following form: To learn that metals increase in weight 
when heated. The formulation of specific objectives after 
the fashion just described has left a definite mark on our 
courses of study. A large percentage of the modern courses 
make use of the plan and apply it in various ways in the 
organization of courses. The most recent courses, however, 
have discarded this plan of organization. 

Since 1926 the unit plan of organization has been widely 
adopted. Sixty-two of the courses examined refer to the 
divisions of the course as units. Of the 26 courses appearing 
during 1930^1, 20 are presumably oiganized on the unit 
basis. Analysis of the coufses divided into units points to 
several conclusions: (1) Th4 concept of the unit is not 
clearly definefl; (2) the title ^f the unit does not indicate 
the nature of the content to any high degree; (3) the empha- 
sis is placed on the subject matter or assimilative materials 
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rather than on the elements through which the intelligent 
attitude implied by the unit is attained. 

The most promising variation in the organization of units 
appears to be that in which the units are analyzed into the 
concepts, principles, generalizations, or understandings to be 
attained. For example: 

Unit I. The chemical nature of matter — 

(a) Everything which occupies space and has weight is matter. 

(h) Matter may exist in three physical states — solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. 

• (c) Matter is made of simple substances; pure complex subSts^d&, 
compounds; mixed substances; and mixtures. . 

(d) The ultimate unit of an elementary’ substance, an element, is 
the atom. 

(s) For the purpose of interpreting chemical pbdnomena the atom 
may be Conceived as a structure made of protons and electrons. 

The organization of courses as outlined above presents a 
distinct departure from the conventional topical method of 
presentation. The emphasis is placed on the generfdizations 
to be attained rather than on the details of the subject 
matter. Subject matter therefore becomes a means of 
instruction rather than an end product. 

The multitude of types of organization shows very clearly 
the lack of a fundamental theory of education. Until 
educators and science teachers have clearly formulated an 
adequate theory of education it is probable that we may 
continue to expect the chaos which now prevails in the 
organization of courses in science. 

A comparison of the more recent courses and the earlier 
courses indicates that there is a greater emphasis on the inter- 
pretation of the environment. This is shown by the intro- 
duction of topics on science for the consumer, and an in- 
creasing amount of space devoted to the application of sgience 
principles in problematic situations. There is also a more 
marked emphasis on the qualitative aspects of physics and 
chemistry with an accompanying decrease in emphasis on 
the quantitative aspects. 

SttggutioM for instrwHonal technique . — In general, few 
suggestions are made in the courses concerning the method 
of teaching to be employed. Curriculum makers apparently 
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believe that the individual teacher should be permitted the 
utmost freedom in the selection of method in teaching. A 
consideration of the objectives of science teaching suggests 
that'i&any of the most important results to be attained by a 
course in science are a product of the method rather than of 
subject matter covered. Certainly this is true of such learn- 
ing products as "the ability to employ the safeguards which 
make thinking critical and the development of a scientific 
attitude or an attitude jf appreciation. Curriculum makers 
have assumed that teachers can and do employ those methods 
which will obtain these objectives. While this may be true 
for the great majority of skilled teachers, this considei'ation 
does not apply to young and inexperienced teachers. Com- 
mittees preparing course outlines should probably recede 
from the extreme position whicTi they have taken and make 
more provision for the guidance of those teachers who have 
not reached perfection or complacency. Until a more uni- 
form method of instruction is adopted it is doubtful that we 
will be able to oigamze courses in science which are sequential 
in the development of the ability to do scientific thinking 
and in the development of the other abilities which result 
from the method of teaching employed rather than from the 
content taught. 

Observations of classroom teaching, use of uoork books or 
work sheets . — The most marked change in classroom teaching 
is the widespread use of mimeographed wofk sheets or 
printed work books. The classroom ht^ now become a 
laboratory in which the pupil studies rather than a lesson- 
hearing room. While work sheets and guidebooks do secure 
gi^fer pupil activity than was formerly secured under the 
assignment-recitation plan, it is evident that to be effective 
they must be focused on the attainment of valuable learning 
products. M^|y of the guide sheets and worJ books in use 
consist of stat^nents with one or more words missing or of 
best-answer tmis. .Pupijs commonly read, through the text 
Until they find a section dealing with the item in question 
and then write in some word or phrase^which completes the 
meaning, or underline one of the completing statements. 
Unless provision is made for the integration of. the subject 
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matter aroutid the important principles and concepts of 
science and unless opportunity is oflFered for the use of these 
principles in problematic situations, there is grave danger 
that the pi^)ils will leave the course in science with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of facts rather than increased ability to 
interpret his environment or to apply the saf^uards which 
make thinking scie^fic. While guide sheets and work 
books are probably a step in the right direction, their value 
is conditioned by the types of activities which they present. 

5 . MATHEMATICS 

Scope oj the report . — This statement is based on analyses 
of courses of study and published materials of instruction, 
correspondence with school authorities, and visits of one or 
two days each to selected schools and individuals working in 
the field. The practices reported are from schools in which 
more than average attention is given to instruction in mathe- 
matics. Altogether, practices in 79 cities, representing 57 
junior and 46 senior or 4-^ear high schools are reported. 
Included also in the analyses are 6 junior and 10 senior or 
4-year high school courses constructed on a state-wide basis. 
All courses were published since 1926. The cities represented 
vary in size and geographical location. The materials are 
treated under the following headings: (1) Analysis of courses 
of study; (2) instruction in junior high school grades; (3) in- 
struction in senior high echool grades; (4) influences on the 
production and use of. courses of study. 

phases treated in course ovilines. — Outlines, were 
' analyzed <to show the* form of publication, including the 
‘ general phases treated, the manner of treatment, the pro- 
portion of space devoted to each phase, and the specific 
items included imder each phase. The fact that two-thirds 
of the 103 courses of study examined were mimeographed, 
supports the statement often appearing in them, that they 
fp-e to be considered tentative and subject to constant 
changes.' The majority treat objectives, teaching procedures 
and materials of instruction. Tests, individual differences, 
reference materials, and miscellaneous phases are not con- 
i' sidered in half of all the courses. By far the greatest per- 
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centage of space is devoted to materials of instruction and 
teaching pijooedures. The treatment given these phases 
appears somewhat formal in the majority of outlines in that 
only a bare list of objectives and references is given, together 
with an informal account of teaching procedures, individual 
differences, and miscellaneous phases, with an organized 
outline of materials in instruction. Many significant de- 
partures from majority practices, however, aie indicated. ‘ 
While averages presented are true of the majority of both 
jumor and senior high school outlines, those prepared for the 
lower level are less formal and more suggestive than tho^ 
planned' for senior high school grades. • 

Items treated under each phase . — Tabulation waa made of 
certain specific items which were included in the treatment 
of^^tives, selection and or^nization of materials, teach- 
in^rocedures,^k^yidua^ diff erases, measuring the learning 
product, ani^.jneSiinical n^e-ftp of ^tlines. For example, 
under objec^vte whre tabid^lthd tW'-numher of outlines 
including oh/^nves for all ^^hcomary education, junior or 
senior h^h school, secondaiy-school math^atics, junior or 
senior high school mathematics, objectives for each grade 
or course, specific outcomes for each grade or course, broad 
aims related to major objectives or detailed aims related to 
broad elms, and authoritative formulations or local condi- 
tions influencing the formulation of objectives. 

The results indicate that more attention is given to items ‘ 
included under teaching procedures and selection and or- 
ganb^ation of materials. Practices in schools visited, point 
to the fact that committees are of late more concerned over 
,course-of-study materials that will help the teacher than 
over those that secure uniformity of practice alone. Junior 
high school outlines in particular have been much influenced 
by the formulations of the national committee. 

Instruction in grades 7 and 8 . — It is in grades 7 and 8 
that closer adherence to the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Requirements and the 
greatest departure from traditional instruction ip to .be 
found. Th^ objectives show markedly the influefi^ of 
recommendations of the national committee. In the courses' 
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analyzed, 58 per cent of all objectives are of a practical 
nature, while the remainder pertain to disciplinaiy an^s 
cultural aims. The majority of schools offer mathematics 
or general mathematics rather than merely arithmetic. But 
even in the courses offered as arithmetic, analysis of courses 
and textbooks shows inclusion of considerable intuitive 
geometry and algebra, and the elimination of such traditional 
topics as square root, and ratio and proportion. 

The majority of courses present materials arranged 
psychologically. Ck)nsiderable attention is given to social 
and economic uses of arithmetic and efforts to introduce 
elementary concepts of higher mathematics and to correlate 
mathematics with other fields are observable. Through 
introduction of the history of mathematics, orientation 
courses, the connection of mathematics with everyday prob- 
lems of the pupil, and use of drill books in which the pupil 
records his own progress, attempt is made to secure better 
motivation. Only a few schools, hoy ever, seem to follow 
the recomniendation of the national rammittee in empha^ 
H i din g functional t hinking . Results obtained in the inter- 
mediate schools of' Boston through emphasis on reverse 
l^tiplication, checking, and estimating answers, are Note- 
worthy. C 

Instruction in grade 9 . — As in grades 7 and 8, analyses of 
courses of study and textbooks for grade 9 indicate greater 
changes for courses in general mathematics than for those in 
algebra. More attention is given in general mathematics to 
statistics, graphs, and intuitive geometry, while less is given 
to fractions, factors, and multiples. The approach in gen- 
eral mathematics is more p^chological than logical. The 
majority of courses in genellil mathematics begin with the 
meaning and use of th^ formula, while the courses in algebra' 
begin with the fimdan^ental operations of algebra. Although 
the national conunittee recommends that general mathe- 
matics be required in grade 9, this pl^tice is followc)d in 
only a half of all schools. In those carrying out this recom- 
. mendatioh, difficulty is yet encqpmtered in providing ma- 
terials that are adapted to both coUege-going and non;College- 
going pupils. 
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pveD to objectoes id semor high school grades, the coulees 

q ^ and elective there, mathematics in grade 10 objec* 
hvee m plane geometry, tettbooks in pW gw^metiy 
s^ptatlon to pupU needs to plane geometry, & fo; 
peciahzed grou^, and mathematics in grades II and 12 
is has ^ady been suggested, instruction in the average 

closely than is the case m junior high school grades. Diacip- 
and culti^ ^ are more often posited than pracM 
aims. Al^ough this is tnis for the average school certain ' 

i? ^ 

indicate dissatisfaction with older hiethods 
•The tra^tional courses in plane geometiy, advanced or 
w ege algebr^ solid geometiy, and trigonometiy Constitute 
>e entire offering m Uie majority of schools, but some indi- 

ih^T emphasis on college preparation is had from 

^e fact thatxinly five of t^ schools require plane geometry 
m gr^e lO. The objectives indicate compUance with 
rec^endation of the national committee that increased 

to logical oiganization, but 
indication of adherence to the recommendation 
given the vocaUonal needs of pupils or that 
m^ematics be apphed to the modem world. 

nn IK majority of schools indicate emphasis 

geometry, 

d ox^tJy half indicate the omission of some of the tradi- 

^ however, 

were to be fo^d statements, in accordance with the recom- 

mendahons of the naUonal committee, calling for the omis- 
fflon of fomal treatment of the theory of limits and incom- 
mensurables, for the more frequent use of the idea of motion 
and for emph^ on the function concept. The courses of 

mato departure from use of traditio J 

matenals. Comparison of older with newer toEtbooks. how- 

Iwd for begin^ geometry, lees attention is given to scien- 
title n^r, and some attention to individual differences and 
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coirelati6n with other subject fields. Ebcamples are given 
in the report of schools in which success has attended the 
introduction of solid geometry with the plane, but no school 
reported the satisfactory completion of both courses in one 
year. 

Other maihemaiies . — The total mathematics offering reveals 
little proyision for vocational needs. Examples can be 
given of schools such as the Wright Cooperative School, 
Detroit, which are now concerned with constructing practical 
courses. Oakland and Detroit have outlined courses in the 
concepts of g^metry. Several schools have successfully 
introduced analytics and the calculus into the work of these 
grades and a few schools are attempting a closer connection 
of algebr^ and geometry to preclude th^ need of later reviews . 
of algebra. . Attempts to correlate mathematics with other ' 
fields are illustrated by a combined course in physics and 
geometry being given at Lincoln School, Teachers College, 

" New York City. 

e. FOREIQS LANaU/COKS ~ 

Sources and method of the study . — This repiort is based on 
the examination of 207 courses of study in foreign langliages 
from schools of all types and in all sections of the country; 
the visitation of 263 classes, of which 82 were in Latin' or 
general language and 181 in modem language; and inquiries 
by means of letters and personal conferences with teachers, 
supiervisors, directors of curriculum,, members of research ‘ 
departments, principals, and superintendents. Schools doing • 

. noteworthy work in forugn languages were ideiitified by 
means of letters of inquiry to teachers and administrators in 
strategic positions in various ^tions of the country; by 
personal consultation with one member of the special investi- 
' gating committee of both the classical investigation and 4he 
modem foreign language study, and with the specialist 
who visited classea for the study; and by examination of 
printed and mimeog^raphed courses of study."^ The 72 schools 
visited are located in 12 States; 4 States in the Middle 
Atlantic section, 6 in the North Central, 1 in the Southwest 
(Colorado), and 1 on the west coast (Califonlia). Advance 
requests tb school systems indicated a desire to see*pVomising 
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experimental work, constructive innovation, and the best 
teaching in each of the foreign languages. An effort has 
been made to discover the best present practice with respect 
to content and teaching procedures and to indicate the newer 
trends that have promise for courses in foreign language, in 
the secondary schools. ^ 

Modem foreign languages . — The examination of recent 
eourses of study in modem foreigri languages revealed all but 
umversal agreement on the development of the ability to 
read as the chief linguistic aim of the modem language 
course in the secondary school. The two cultural objectives, 
knowledge of the foreign country and people and increased 
knowledge of English vocabulary, grammar, and the'relation- 
ship of the foreign language to En g lish, are also generally 
accepted as valid. 

Unanimity has not been reached, however, in regard lo 
the selection and organization of the teaching materials and 
pupil activities by means of which pupils are to acquire 
reading power most effectively and economically. One 
group would develop reading ability progressively through- 
out the course along with speaking, writing, and hearing. 
The intensive study- of a comparatively smsll number of 
reading texts and of the essentials of grammar, combined - 
with much oral and written practice in the use of die language^ 
are the means employed^ develop the piower to read. An- 
other group favors the new-type course proposed by the 
Modern Foreign Language study,* which is characterized by 
a change in the order of attack on the four basic aspects of 
language learning. Reading and understuiding the spoken 
language are set forth as the immediate aims of the first two 
years, while emphasia on speaking and writing as ends in 
themselves is postponed untfl the thir d and fourth years. 
The learner advances toward the reading goal by means of 
abundant direct practice in reading, a procedure made possi- 
ble by the utilization in the early stages of a carefully selected 
imd systematically controlled reading vocabulary. The 

I Colunui, Alfarnoo. Th* THoblnc of Modn FoniCB VoL XU, PnblkB- 

ttoof of the AixMrkmn and CaomUui Onmmitttt oo Modern Now York, 
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progressive development of the ability to pronounce cor- 
rectly, to understand and to ipe the foreign language orally 
within the limits of clasarooni^ materials i^also included in 
t^ approach to reading. The study of grammar is limited 
to those phenomena that are shown to be necessary for read- 
ing with comprehension. Such a focalization on ^e reading 
objective is motivated by a desire to make the 2-year course 
an entity and one of higher surrender value to the over- 
whelming majority of pupils of modem foreign languages for 
whom it is a terminal course. ' — ^ 

Experiments with the new-type course are in progress in 
a considerable number of schools in all sections of the coun- 
try, notably in Los Angeles and New York City; the vocab- 
ulary frequency lists are being utilized for the selection of 
b||ic words and idioms for each year of the course, for the 
evaluation and construction of grammar texts and reading 
material, and for the building of objeo^ve tests; the amount 
of reading has been increased in coursed of all types; cultural 
material in English is being provided to supplement the 
comparatively meager contribution of the foreign language 
reading texts; activity in the construction of objective prog- 
nosis and achievement tests has been stimulated ; and prob- 
lems in class organic tion arising from variations in ability 
and achievement are receiving greater attention. 

By classroom visitation in a number of selected schools an 
attempt was made to discover the relation -between the 
printed or mimeographed courses of study and Classroom 
practice. In the departments the courses of study which 
are based on the fourfold (older) aim, the objective that 
seemed to be kept in mind most consistently by the beet 
teachers was understanding of the sproken word. As for the 
content of the course, the grammatical portion, rather than 
reading, received the chief emphasis in most of the schools 
visited. Evidence of the greater importance attached to 
grammar was the frequent omissioD by teachers of even the 
small amount of reading material contained m the basic 
grammar text, in order to use the time thus sa^ed ^additional 
drill on grammar. Activities in writing consisted of syn- 
thetic grammatical exercises in the foreign language and in 
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traMlating English ihto the foreign tongue. Little free com- 
position was observed. There was no indication of a clear- 
cut differentiation in the selection of content materials for 
the teaching of reading and speech. For this reason, most 
of the speroh lessoM were too difficult for the pupils and their 
participation was limited to monosyllables or brief sentences , 
in the words of the teacher's (Question. 

Teachers who are experimenting with the new-type course 
recommended by the study differ in their ability to keep the 
rea^ aim uppermost and to subordinate practice for 
active com m and to training for reading facility and ready 
understanding of the spoken word. Reading lessons were 
observed in which during the entire period attention was 
centered on the comprehension of thought. Pupils were 
tested. on the meaning of the reading assignment by a short 
objective test followed by brief but lively discussion and then 
they read on silenUy in advance. In other classes, there 
was evidence of confusion of aims in the minds of the teach- 
ers. In the reading lessons, checks on comprehension 
became exercises in. piecing together imperfecUy assimilated 
grammatical forms, and* drills in recognition-type grammar 
were interpolated with rote recitation of paradigms and other 
recall types of performance. 

The most potent influence affecting course content and 
methods continues to be the textbooks in use. The require- 
ments and examinations set by the coUege entrance exam- 
ination board have also affect^ course content and class- 
^m proc^ure very generally throughout the country even 
in schools in which the percentage of pupils preparing to IaIta 
thew examinations is almost negligible. A noteworthy 
revision m the requirements for the modem foreign languages 
was adopted by the board in April, 1932, and is announced 
to go mto effect with the examinations in June, 1934, and 
“thereafter. The immediate objectives set forth by the 
board in this recent statement correspond closely to those 
proposed by the Modem Foreign Language Study. The 
einphasis is clearly on the acquisition of fluent reading ability ' 
wth active command of the spoken language placed in the 
background, particularly during the first two years. 
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Latin . — The analysis of representative courses of study in 
Latin disclosed a marked imiformity in the statement of 
aims and in the selection of content for the four years of the 
high'School course. Of the 80 State and city courses of study 
examined, 69 set forth the program recommended by . the 
classical report, 7 present the traditional course, and 4 offer 
a choice between the two. ' 

To discover to what extent the prescriptions of these course 
outlines are carried out in practice was one of the purposes of 
classroom visitation. The chief recommendation of the report 
as to the content of the Latin course appears to be generally 
adhered to, namely, a reduction in the amount of grammar in 
the first year and of reading in the later years. Also, the 
reading of the first dassical autlmr^as been postponed until 
the fourth semester, and some ^riety, though not as yet 
extensive, has been introduced into the reading content of 
the last two years. Materids for teaching to achieve the 
ultimate objectives, particularly those concerned with the 
relation of Latin to English and with the life, history, insti- 
tutions, mythology, and religion of the Romans, have been ' 
more S3rstematicai]y organized and are finding a larger place 
in the classroom. On the other hand, suggestions appearing 
in pourse outlines as to activities of pupil and teacher which 
are to lead to the attainment of the primary immediate aim 
of the course, namely, reading and understanding Latin, are 
not followed to any appreciable extent. 

Although most of the newer courses of study prescribe the 
so-called “reading” or “Latin word-order” method * recom- 
mended by the classical report, in accordance with which 
comprehension of the thought of a sentence or paragraph is 
to precede tr^slation, in most classes observed translation 
was used as^K initial step in gettinglhe thought. The term 
“sight rescung” found in course outlines is to be interpreted 
in the majority of cases to mean “sight translation,” and, for 
the m<m part, word-by-word translation. The emphasis in 
the ^aching of vocabulary, forms, and syntax is almost 
uni^rsally E nglttb-Latin rather than Latin-English. Inaa- 

* For tirpkml doiorlpiAoDioT thk aMtbod« ms the foUowtiic ooumt oTitudy In Letln; 

IW; K i n iit CltT» Ma, IW; Ntwirk, N. J. (nb (Ut«, bat fuboequont to lOM); Now York 
StAto, mi; Oikkad. CoiiL, ittO; PonnoylTinia Stat^ 19», Rochoftor, N. Y., im 
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much as reading has been set up as the chief objective of the 
, course, the justification in the minds of Ihe teachers for the 
pr^ommance of ac|ivities which contribute primarily to the 
wnting of Latin seems to be a belief that mastery of vocabu- 
lary, forms, and syntax to the extent required for writing 
Latm IS essential for attaining the ability to read Latin. 

Apart from the classical investigation, the strongest influ- 
ence on courses of study end classroom procedures is that 
exerted by the exaltations of the college entrance examina- 
tion board. This influence is felt even in schools in which 
only a small minority of the pupils are preparing to take these 

exammations. It is true that the coUege entrance board has 

^oved Its prescriptions as to the amount and kind of read- 
ing in the high-school Latin course, leaving only the recom- 
mendation that one semester at least in each of the last three 
ye^ be devot^ to the Utin authors that have been tra- 
ditionally read in those years; but the prestige of the coflege 
entrance board is such that their examinations serve as a 
standard of achievement and a determinant of classroom 
teaching the countiy over. 

The great majority of teachers of Latin interviewed favored 
the changes recommended by the classical report, which have 
resulted m reUeving theTwngestion in the first three semesters 
of the course. Many teachers would go a step fmiher and 
postpone ^e rea^ng of the unmod^ed text of a cl^cal 
author to the third year. In their opinion the vocabulary 
burden b still too heavy in the reading material of the second 
year to enable any except the most giftod pupib to acquire 
the ability to read Utin in a manner at all comparable to 
their reading of English. Workers in the laboratories of some 
of. tbe experimental schools, particularly those cormected 
^th tU University of Chicago and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, seern convinced that progress lies in the diieo- 
tion of the preparation of sn abundance of interesting graded 
reading material, adapted in lar^ measure from classical 
authors, in which the vocabulary and syntactical matter aro 
carefully selected and systematically controlled. Not until 
such took aro ready, they believe, can a satisfactory tech- 
nique for teaching the reading of Utin be worked out. 
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Foreign language in the junior high school . — The foreign- 
language situation in the junior high school is still in a chaotic 
state. Courses are offered in modem languages, in Latin, and 
in a considerable number of schools, in general language, 
may be found to begin in every term except the second 
semester of the ninth grade. Monograph No. 19 of this report 
of the National Survey of Secondary Bklucation concerning 
the comparative offerings of 60 junior high school programs 
of studies in 1920 and 1930 reveals a marked decrease in 
foreign language in grades 7 and 8, but an increase in gfrade 
9; also a tendency to postpone foreign language until the 
ninth grade. 

Observation of selected classes in foreign language in junior 
high schools indicates that the best teachers, at least, have 
been eminently successful in shaping course content and in 
devising pupil activities suited to the early adolescent. The 
problem of proper articulation of the work of the junior high 
school in foreign language with courses in the senior high 
school remains, however, a perplexing one. Nor is a deciaive 
answer available to the question of the value of the earlier 
beginning. 

The general-language course offers a possible solution to the 
problem of articulation, while serving also to some degree as 
an exploratory course in foreign language and providing gen- 
eral information valuable in itself. The aims, content, and 
values of the course in general language, however, need to be 
more sharply defined on the basis of objective data derived 
from careful experimentation. 

7 . iitraic 

Purpose and method of the study. — An attempt was made 
in the study summarized in this section to portray some of 
the present practicee in the teaching of music in the sec- 
ondary school.. To gain a perspective of music in secondary 
education, cognizance was taken of available surveys and 
studies relating to music in the schools, courses of study were 
examined to determine what the printed page declared were 
the purposes and customs of teaching this subject, while oor- 
reepondenoe likewise played a part in setting up impressions 
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as to what was being done to develop high-school boys and 
girls musically. Furthermore, visitation was made to 30 
school systems to gain first-hand information of innovations 
now in progress. The situations thus found undoubtedly 
represent some of the best practices in the secondary field, 
since a conscious effort was made to seek places offering a 
.broad curriculum and endeavoring to instruct in the most 
effective way. 

The findings. Prominent among the features of present 
progressive tendencies is the wide and expansive course of 
study that is frequently offered pupUs at both junior and 
senior levels of instruction. The majority of schools now 
require all pupils in the first two junior high school grades to 
take general music — a course in which is implicit training in 
singing, music reading, theory, and appreciation. In addi- 
tion to this required class, opportunity is given those inter- 
ested to take instrumental class lessons and to participate in 
bands, orchestras, choruses, and glee clubs. Beginning with 
the third year of junior high scljool and continuing through- 
out the senior division, most schools administer music as an 
elective subject and allow pupils to take work according to 
talents and interests. *In some schoob, as in Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, and Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, pupib may pursue vocationed courses in music. 
Many others, although not fumbhing so comprehensive a 
program, have varied offerings to provide pupib broad musi- 
cal experiences. 

As a result of improved instruction and equipment, made 
possible through the cooperation of school administrators 
and the commumty, courses given in some places are exerting 
an influence reaching far beyond the confines of the school. 
Bands, orchestras, o cappellq choirs, glee clubs, and choruses 
which contribute to the musical pleasure and education of the 
people of a commumty, and which are often of a quality 
rivaling professional organizations, are sometimes found. 
Abo of vital importance in the musical training of the youth 
of the countiy are courses directed toward the large body of 
consumers of music, or classes in music appreciation, wUch 
train in discriiniiiating fistening. Caring for a smaller but 
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more select group are courses which teach talented pupils 
harmony and the elements of musical composition, while 
lessons in voice, piano, and other instruments give them 
opportunity to develop skill as soloists.^ 

Any curriculum to fulfill its highest purposes must be care- 
fully constructed and administered. Although holding 
many beliefs in common as to the ends to be attained from 
instruction, music educators use different means to 4 ichieve 
them. In some cases printed comses of study have been 
accepted as definitive guides, while in others are tentative 
plans undeigomg a process of testing before being accepted as 
final commitment. Some supervisors set up objectives 'Of 
at tainm ent, and through frequent consultation with instruc- 
tors and observation of teaching, direct the work without 
adhering strictly to a written scheme. Occasionally the 
,p>er8on in charge allows individual teachers to construct and 
follow plans according to their own inclinations and training. 
Not a few of the directors consulted in visitation expressed 
the hope that out of the work in progress, courses of study 
might later evolve — a rqcog^tion of the value of well-con- 
ceived plans. 

As a rule, courses ot study in cities where work was ob- 
served at first hand reveal the same characteristics in form 
and content as those examined at large. The commonly 
accepted aims of education frequently render service both as 
general and. specific objectives, sometimes with only slight 
recognition as to the specific field to which they are applied. 
Occasionally a teaching device is used as a general objective 
and often a specific aim is listed as general, or vice versa. 
Both the National education Association and the Music 
Supervisors* National Conference have influenced the selec- 
tion of ai ms , although not all courses are committed by word 
to an acceptance of any well-defined objective. 

In courses of study mspected, the subject matter appears 
in outline, discussion, topic, unit, or problem form by sub- 
jects in theory, history, appreciation, instrumental, and vocal 
music. At the jumor high school level of instruction, 
courses are organized most often by subject and grade and 
in the senior high, school most frequently by subject. Some 
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courses give lists of materials, others make use of textbooks, 
and some give only the course title with no descriptive or 
subject-matter guides. 

Materials listed indicate to a great extent the character of 
the work to be donet For example, compositions su^eeted 
for vocal and instrumental groups determine the quality 
and trend of instruction. Both visitation and analysis of 
courses of study showed a wide variety in content of courses, 
yet some duplication of material was evident, ^^though in 
the main, the compositions selected are of a superior type 
judg^ from musical standards, they do not always apptear 
well-advised for the group at hand. This is parti^arly 
true in the required work in the junior high school. In thia 
administrative division of the school and in this phase of 
music instruction, groups of children are commonly found 
that represent all stages of musical talent and interests. 
What to teach these adolescents to care beet for their varied 
needs is a question of major importance. The attempt to 
solve this probelm is reflected in two patterns of instruction 
to be described. 

In the behef that the gifted child is the one deserving the 
most attention some teachers have constructed a course in 
which musical theory and the development of Akilla receive 
the main emphasis. Others holding that the majority of 
pupils are listeners rather than performers have endeavored 
to present work which will interest this larger group in an 
art capable of becoming a force in their leisui^time activi- 
tiee and yet afford a valuable musical experience for those 
who wiU become musicians in adult life. Ellective courses, 
found chiefly in the senior high school, do not offer such 
l amn g diffictilties as in the reqi^red classes, for although 
pupib without visible talents often register for them, such 
a gesture is pfoof of a desire to take part in a musical activity 
even if the con^bution may be n^ligible. Nevertheless, 
what to teach in some of the elective subjects as music, 
history, appreciation, harmony, glee clubs, choruses, bands, 
and orchestras sometimes is a source of trouble requiring 
skill and experience to overcome. To solve these problems, 
the teacher and educationist are rendered dependent chiefly 
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on their own resources and that of other workers so engaged, 
for as yet there is a lack of well-established criteria and 
thoughtful and objective studies available for the instruc- 
tion "of music. For the most part teachers of music do not 
often venture into the realm of the untried — a condition not 
unknown in other fields. 

However, mnovating tendencies in course of study con- 
struction are in evidence in some cases. For example, the 
required general music course is a point of departure in the 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. Here 
pupils' activities and interests are the bases of plans, f Cor- 
relation and association with other school subjects are means 
through which the instructor works in an effort to enrich 
the offerings in m^sic, especially for pupils without special 
talent. T^e requh^ work in Plymouth, Ind., is presented 
in vocal, instrumental, and scientific umts, and pupils are 
given the privilege of entering the class in which they are 
most interMted. In the Voorhis ^hool for Boys, San 
Dimas, Cahf., a course in music appreciation," developed 
chiefly from ^ the historical angle, is offered seventh-grade 
boys who are not interested in singing. Exploratory classes 
in appreciation and vocal and instrumental music given as 
the required freshman work in the Joliet (111.) Township 
High School, provide a variety of musical contacts and give 
them some choice as to the type of music activity in which 
they participate. Content and methods of instruction in 
the appreciation and history of music differing from the 
usual are found in the plans of Evanston, Santa Monica, 
and Oakland. Instruction in harmony, vocal, and instru- 
mental classes are Ukewise receiving the attention of some 
leaders in school music, including those of. Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Flint, Roches^r, and Cleveland. Special classes 
for developing individual pu))il leaderg are notable phases, 
of the music program in Oakland and Cedar Rapids. 

H was not until 1837 that LoweU Mason introduced 
n^c into the public elementary schools of Boston. As the 
high school became an agency in the educational process of 
the United States, music gradually found recognition as a 
part of secondary-school instruction. At first attended by 
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obstacles accompanying all new subjects in the curriculum, 
it has only recently come to hold a place at^all comparable 
to*ite possibilitiee. Evolving from a limited vocal offering 
it has, in a relatively abort time, come to embrace individual 
and ^up instruction in theory, history, appreciation, vocal, 
and instrumental music. It is not surprising that because 
of its recency as an integral part of the school curriculum the 
statement of its purposes are not always clearly defined nor 
the standards of its teaching universally ag^reed upon. ' This 
is because, in niusic, as in all school subjects, any well- 
rounded coum© is a result of careful consideration,, testing, 
and teaching. Yet despite its unsolved problems, to-day’s 
broadened music curriculum, in which are evide^es of pro- 
gressive thinking and practices, gives promise of a constantly 
expanding usefulness of this subject in the cultural equipment 
of modem America. 


Ttu Tuiiure of the study . — The report of the surv^ of art 
in secondary schools is based on the analysis of available 
printed courses of study in art and on visitation of some of 
the schools represented by these courses of study. It is 
concemed with the trends of art education in secondary 
schools: Methods of developing the art curriculum, the ob- 
jectives and aims, and the organization of the subject matter. . 
While a marked improvement in the development of the art 
^ curriculum was shown in its written form, as compared with 
earlier forms, a greater improvement was found in actual 
classroom situations where umovations in subject matter 
Were being foUowed. Course outlines in the field of art 
‘ appear to lag behind actual classroom instruction. 

Trends in art education . — While art education and certain 
oth^ new and specialized fields have not Inaintained the 
pach ^e£by the older academic subjects in curiicplum develop- 
cities have employed curriculum specialists to 
— d^ihize and conduct the programs of curriculum construc- 
tion. In such cities the art committee was released from 
regular teaching duty in order to work under the gpiidance 
of curriculum specialists. The courses of study in art thus 
developed in these cities have become the patterns for many 
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smaller cities where the local faculty4lnly is depended upon 
to write the course of study. » In general the organization of 
the curriculum in art is, unfortunately, not developed by the 
cooperation of curriculum specialist and supervisor of art. 

The analysb of the courts of study in art revealed the 
general trends in^the objectives of art education as being, 
first, appreciation for all pupils, and, second, creative self- 
expression with recognition of the talented few. This is in 
contrast with earlier objectives which aimed at the develop- 
ment of skills and techniques in representation through 
drawing and painting. 

In many courses of study in art the selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter does not show so marked a relationship 
to current educational criteria as do the aims and objectives. 
Thelfe is a tendency to continue the selection of subject 
matter for the development of skills even though the general 
objectives have been stated as for ‘‘appreciation,” and ‘‘crea- 
tive self-expression.” In 'a few of the newer courses the 
selection and organization of subject matter is based on 
current educational and psychological theori^.' There is 
need for further study to determine grade placement and 
time allotment of subject matter in secondary-school art. 
At present there is a general spread of all the art topics 
through eveiy grade with no agreement on time allotment. 

, In some outstanding schools, subject matter to meet the 
newer objectives has been chosen from needs ‘Sand interests 
of the pupU as well as from future adult needs. 

' The lessons in art continue to be presented largely in 
logical sequence. Many courses, hpwever, are less formal 
than in the past, and afford more freedom in teaching 
methods, proceeding from the intimate to the remote, from 
the personal to the impersonal, being based on current edu- 
cational and ps]rchological theories. . 

Neither the objectives, the subject matter, nor the teaching 
methods of art seem to have been based on objective studies, 
but follow either tradition or meet conditions unique in cer- 
tain localities. The field of art education has not kept 
abreast with the academic subjects in scientific educational 
research. The extent to which art functions in life needs to 
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be determined in order that a curriculum based on the actual 
needs and uses of art may be developed. Subject matter, 
grade placement, time allotment, and methods of teac^ung 
could all be objectively determined to a much larger extent 
than at present. Another needed study suggested by teach- 
ers visited is the development of a check list for the super- 
’ vision and teaching of art, to correspond with check lists 
prepared for the academic subjects, which will incorporate 
all the new and accepted aims and objectives of art education. 

The recent recognition of self-expression as one of the 
major objectives of art education suggests possibilities of 
research in methods of teaching to determine how self-expres- 
sion and creativeness may be conserved and still develop the 
skills and techniques of art needed to parallel the increased 
■ sppreciation with each advancing year. This also suggests 
research in the psychology of self-expression, imagination, 
and creativeness leading to the development of tests for their 
discovery in students and experiments to determine methods 
to develop these quaUtie^^ 

Visitation showed that most teachers of art are not f£tmiliar 
with nor prepared to meet the needed movement of research 
in art education. Their only possible contact thus far seems 
to have been with the use of recent standardized tests in art 
judgment. 

Visitation to schools represented by th^lRbaes of study 
an^yzed revealed many interesting* procedures and innova- ’ 
tions not* mentioned in the courses of study. Innovations 
whi<5h break away from the traditional curriculum in art 
tend (1) to meet the needs of communities as well as of the 
individuals in the commumty ; (•2) to introduce subject matter 
of current interest and importance- to the local community; 
and (3) to develop “units of work” whi«h , integrate the 
different academic subjects. The majority of school systems 
offer the printed course of study as a suggested curriculum 
only and recommend innovations and experiments when ap- 
proved by the su]>ei'visor of art. 

The recent introduction of required courses in art appre- 
ciation for all pupils in some cities is being enthusiastically 
watched by art teachers over the entire coimtry. Unlike 
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fortnw requii^ courses which emphasized either the chrono- 
logical facts of history or the developmeat of drawing skills, 
these new required ooursee aim to awaken interest and 
enjoymrat in art by developing discrimination in art choices 
for all pupils. They involve only such manipulative experi- 
ences as are within^the limits of talent of the group. These 
required courses in art appreciation have inspired several 
cities to modify their art curriculum to broader and less 
techmcal methods. Textbooks recently published to mwt 
this form of instruction have been written by teachers who 
pioneered in developing this work and contain many sugges- 
tions for the organization of similar courses in other cities. 

' The art curriculum is now enriched by the opportunities 
extended by art museums and libraries. Not only are there 
gallery tours, lectures, and loan exhibits^ to public schools, 
but free drawing classes are now a feature of the educational 
work of the art museum. Through loan of prints and 
lantern slides the work of the museum extends even to com- 
mumties without museums. Some art museums broadcast 
lectures on aspects of art which have not yet been incor- 
porated in the school program. In one city the use of the 
radio in teaching art is a unique add interesting method to 
supplement the regular work. It affords an opportunity for 
all pupils of the same grade in a large city to follow the same 
lesson presented by an inspiring leader and authority in art 
education not possible by the method of personal visit. 
Specially chosen illustrations for these radio lessons are 
supplied to each pupil by the school. These are published 
in pamphlet"form and include excellent examples of the arts 
and crafts of the past and present. 

Confinuous school exhibits of work representing all the 
I pupils-were maintained in some schools instead of the usual 
annual exhibit of the beat work only. The claim is that this 
type of exhibit, changed frequently during the year, offers 
many educational possibilities. Some schools visited were 
fortunate enough to have occasional loan exhibits of excellent 
paintings, prints, and collotype reproductions. In one city 
^the loan collections of an 'art museum were selected to 
parallel and enrich the different subjects of the academic 
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classes. Modern art iras included in these loan exhibiHi but 
it was found that some teac^rs were unprepared to meet the 
interest in. modem art .expressed by the pupils. In only one 
school visited waa the entire approach to teaching art 
uniquely that based on modem art. Carefully plann^ by 
a well-trained teacher, this work appeared interesting and 
stimulating to all pupils. ' * 

While there is but occasional mention in^printed courses 
of study of the use of school and community activities in the 
teaching of art, this field is among, those most called up>on tq 
contribute to these activities. Visitation revealed many 
interesting and valuable uses of community activities as ^ 
means of teaching art. Frequently these gave pupils an 
opportumty to select, purchase, and profitably work with a 
variety of mediums too expensive for school budgets. 

The full report of the survey of instruction in art closes 
with a list of available art tests used in secondary schools as 
classed into three groups, namely, (1) aesthetic judgment or 
art appreciation tests, (2) drawing scales, and (3) art ability 
tests. While these are recognized as contributions to the 
scientific movement in research, they have not exhausted 
the pKissibilities nor met the needs of all phases of art educa- 
tion. Leading art educators feel that teats have not yet 
been developed which measure the qualities modem art 
education aims to develop, such as appreciation and attitudes, 
imagination 'wd creativeness. 
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CHAPTER XXII : NONATHLETIC EXTRAC^ipRICULUM 

ACTIVITIES « 

/. THE SCOPE OF THIS PROJECT OF THE SURVEY 

The investigation considers (1) the development of extra- 
curriculum activities os revealed in a study of four secondary 
schools over a period of 30 years; (2) the current, practices in 
oi^onization and administration of such activities in 224 
selected schools; (3) the programs of 606 individual organi- 
zations in 24 selected schools; (4) interscholastic participa- 
tion in nonathletic activities in the group of 224 selected 
schools; and (5) an appraisal of extracurriculuna activities 
by adults who participated in such activities while attending 
secondary schools. ^ 

». THE DEVELOPMENT OP ACTIVITIES IN FOUR SCHOOLS ' ~ 

The data for the first port of the investigation were secured 
from the “annuals" published by 4 secondary schools, 3 
public and 1 private, located within a 50-mile radius of Chicago. 

The records of extracurriculum activities in four schools 
for the 30-year period 1900 to 1930 show that in the public . 
schools nonathletic activities had made only a small begin- 
ning prior to 1910. The number of activities in the school 
increased about |60 per cent during the next decade, 1910 to 
1920, while the' enrollme^ was making ymilar gain. By 
1930 activities in these schoob were more than four times the 
number provided in 1910 for a pupil enrollment which had 
increased in approximately thp same ratio. In the private 
school represented little change in the total munber of activ- 
• ities occurred throughout the 30-year period. Such change 
as was apparent consbted in a alight shifting toward the end 
of the period from activities exclusiv^y for boys to activities 
for both boys and girb. The enrollment of the private school 
throughout the period was virtually constant. If the data 

' Thi«oh*i>t«r U b*Md on Monompb No. SS'of UMrapor^of tbo NntloiMl Sumr of Sooond- 
iiy Bduc^on« entitled **NoDatbJ«Cio BxtxBourriciiliim Activities," by WUUsm O. ResyU 
and Qeorfe E. Ven Dyks. 
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for the four schools for the 18-year period, 1913-1930, for 
which the records are complete, are totaled, an increase of 
170 per cent in number of nonathletic activities is found to 
have taken place. The lar^t increase was in the activities 
for girls (313 per cent). Activities for boys and girls in- 
creased 169 per cent an^ for boys only, 108 per cent. The 
increase in nonathletic activities for the period was approxi- 
mately eight times the increase in athletic activities. 

Classification of the activities provided in the four schools 
for the period 1913-1930 reveals a marked increase in three 
types of activities, namely, “Civic, Moral, and Honorary" 
(560 per cent), “Avocational" (633 per cent), and “Subject, 
Musical, Literary, and Teams” (155 per cent). “Publica- 
tion” increased only 44 per cent in the same period, and 
“Social Activities” lost 20 per cent. While the ratio of the 
number of activities to the enrollment of the four schools did 
not change materially in the 18-year period, the pupils were 
provided with a much greater variety of activities, as is 
shown by the increase in the number of different activities 
for the three 6-year periods, 1913-1918 (88 activities), 1919- 
1924 (140), and 1925-1930 (248). 

A total of 391 different activities (athletic and nonathletic) 
was provided in the four schools during the years 1900-1930 
for which records were available. The average length of life 
of these activities was 6.8 years, and the median life was 4.4 
years. The participation in activities of the members of two 
graduating classes (1921 and 1928) during their residence in 
the four schools shows that the 'boys slightly exceeded the 
girls in 1921 in average number of activities (4.2 to 4) and that 
the girls exceeded the boys considerably in 1928 (4.7 to 
3.6). The participation of both boys and girls was slightly 
greater in 1928 than in 1921 (4.4 to 4.1). 

S. THE PRACTICES IN Ui SELECTED SCHOOLS 

The schools represented and the diversity oj practices . — As a 
means of ascertaining current practices in the organization 
and administration of nonathletic activities a check-list in- 
quiry form was prepared and mailed to 399 schools selected 
on the basis of information available in the Uniie^ States 

m 
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OflBce of Education. This information indicated that these 
schools had in a inarked way developed their nonathletic 
extracurriculum activities. Replies were received from 224 
schools, which were distributed according to geographical 
location as follows: New England States, 22; Middle Atlan- 
tic, 40; Southern, 40; Middle Western, 91 ; and Western, 31. 

This group of 224 schools included 64 junior high schools 
scattered in 26 States and the District of Columbia, 38 senior 
high schools in 21 States, 89 4-year high schools in 36 States 
and the District of Coluinbia, and 33 6-year high schools in 
18 States. The distribution of the schools according to en- 
rollment was as follows: 12.1 per cent were small schools 
enrolling 100 pupils or fewer; 21 .4 per cent enroUed from 101 
to 300 pupils; 21,9 per cent, from 301 to 750 pupils; 32.1 
per cent, from 751 to 2,000 pupils; 8.9 per cent, more than 
2,000 pupils; 3.6 per cent failed to specify their enrollments. 
The median enrollments were 950 in the junior high schools, 
1,126 in lAe senior high schools, 260 in the 4-year high schools,’ 
and 325 in the 6-year high schools. The median enrollment- 
of the entire group of schools was 600. 

The practices discovered in the 224 selected secondary 
schoob reported to have made innovating departures and 
significant progi^ in the organization and administration of 
nonathletic activities reveal many accomplishments as well 
as conditions which require further investigation and ap- 
praisal. The inquiT 7 shows that certain practices may be 
considered characteristic of certain types of school organiza- 
tion and of schoob of different enrollments. While marked 
vmations in ptactices are observed among the schoob in the 
different geographical divbions, no practice can be said to 
characterize the schoob of a given divbion because of the 

operation of the factors of type of organization and school 
size. 

The numbers o/activiliea . — The findings show that the num- 
ber of activities supported by a selected secondary school 
are determined largely by enroUment, although the type of 
organization b a secondary influence. The j unior high school 
grades apparently require a slightly laiger ratio of number of 
activities to pupil enrollment than the senior high school 
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grades, despite the fact that the percentage of pupils partici- 
pating in aiftivities is greater in the twelfth than in any of the 
other five secondary-school grades. 

Required, and voluniary participation . — Differences in ad- 
ininistrative policy,' a factor that is also influenced by type 
of school organization and enrollment, account for differences 
in practice. An example of such a difference in policy is with 
respect to required and voluntary participation. In schools 
with required participation (about a fifth) approximately 40 
per cent more activities are supported per school than in 
schools with voluntary participation, although the median 
membership in activities is the same. However, the oppor- 
tunities V selection are greater in schools with required par- 
ticipation as the ratio of activities to enrollment is 30 per cent 
greater than in the schools which do not require participation. 

Regulation of participation . — Approximately three-fourths 
of the schools attempt regulation of participation. The 
methods vary widely, some schools restricting participation 
OD^he basis of number, administrative regulation, scholar- 
slWstanding, arrangement of the schedule, and the like. 
O^er practices — such as the time of org anizing activities; 
ad m is s ion of new members; the school officials responsible 
for the oiganization of new activities; award of credit of 
different kinds for participation; guidance of pupils in the 
selection of activities; functionaries responsible fdr the r^u- 
lation of activities; methods of providing for the expenses of 
activities and the administration of funds; selection and 
recogmtion of sponsors ; and policies with respect to meetings 
of activities, restrictions on membership, participation, or- 
ganization, pn^am making, and the .training of pupil officers 
in activities — reveal marked variations. As a result, general- 
ization regarding best practices is virtually impossible. Fre- 
quencies of practices can be considered and tendencies deter- 
mined. However, criteiia other than frequency should be 
applied before any given practice in the organization and 
administration of activities is accepted. 

The data submitted afford a basis for comparing practices/- 
in any given secondary school with selected schoob of similar 
organization, size, or r^onal location. 

f 
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1. THE PROORAMS OF ISDIVJDVAL OROANIZATrONS 

The information concerning the programs of individual 
organizations was secured through personal visits to 24 
selected schoob and a check list filled out by the sponsors of 
606 clubs. The clubs were classified into (1) subject clubs; 

(2) avocational or hobby clubs; (3) student government and 
school service oiganizations; (4) honorary, leadership, moral, 
and social groups; (5) publications; (6) dramatic, literary, and 
forensic clubs; and (7) musical organizations. The data 
secur^ reveal the policies, practices, and problems in the 
organization, administration, and supervision of the individ- 
ual organizations in the schools studied. 

The readers of the monograph on which tbia summary is 
based will no doubt be impressed with the uneven distribu- 
tion of the different types of activities in the several schools. 

Variation in the proportion of activities of the different types 
among the schools should be expected, but extreme varia- 
tion — such as was found among the 24 schools studied — 
indicates the absence of guiding principles in the organization 
and administration of activity programs in the majority of 
the schools. 

Approximately two-thirds of the clubs studied were not * 

defimtely related to the r^;ular curriculum, indicating a 
tendency to develop programs of activities in response to the 
spontaneous interests of pupils. Less than a third of the 
clubs had adopted written constitutions, indicating further 
that the majority of the activities were oiganized and con- 
ducted informally. Information secured from an analysis of 
the constitutions and the statements of purpose given by the 
sponsors and administrative officers shows that the leading 
objectives of the activities were: “Extending the interests 
• already aroused in specific activities,” “Arousing interests 
in specific types of activities,” and “Providing desirable 
means of utilizing leisure time under school direction.” The 
data indicate that clear conceptions of the purposes of in - 
dividual clubs and extracumculum programs were lacking in 
a number of the schools. The data further, show that the 
majority of the sponsors seek as members of the activiti^ 
sponsored only those pupUs whose interests or skills m the 
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type of activity are already formed or developed, a practice 
conducive to exclusiveness and very generally condemned by 
writers on extracurriculum activities. 

Analysis of the membership lists of the individual activi- 
ities reveals that approximately three-fourths of the clubs 
admit both boys and girls, that the average membership per 
club is nearly 40, and that girls outnumber the boys by about 
15 per cent. About half of the clubs have found it necessary 
to limit membership, and of this number the present member- 
ship is approximately 95 per cent of the maximum member- 
ship. Grade restrictions were applied to membership in 
some of the schools with results unsatisfactory to pupils in 
the grades discriminated against. This method of regulat- 
ing membership is detrimental to school morale unless simi- 
lar activities are provided for the pupils involved in the 
restrictions. 


S. INTERSCHOLASTIC NONATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 

^ The data secured from the 224 schools with innovating 

practices in extracurriculum activities made possible an in- 
tensive examination of the practices in these schools with 
respect to interscholastic nonathletic activities. One him- 
dred and fifty-eight, or 70.5 per cent, of the whole number of 
schools studied, participated in interscholastic nonathletic 
\ ' contests, tournaments, and meets during the school year 

* 1920-30 for which the data of the investigation were collected. 

The range in the percentages of the schools in th^ various 
geographical divisions participating in these activities is 
slight (only 5.2). 

The ranges in the percentages of participation are greater 
when the schools are classified according to type of organi- 
* zation and according to enrollment. All senior lugh schools 

participated in such activities, whereas only two-fifths of 
the junior high schools and approximately three-fourths of 
the 4-year and 6-year high schools participated. In the en- 
rollment groups the percentages of schools participating 
ranges ^m 61.1 per cent for schools with enrollments of 
751 to z,000 to 85.2 per cent for schools with enrollments of 
100 or fewer. Low percentages of participation for th« 
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schools with enrollments of 301 to 2,000 is explained by the 
fact that most of the junior high schools, in which the per- 
centages of participation were lowest, fall within these en- 
rollment limits. 

£vidence concerning the number of pupils practicing for 
participation in interscholastic contests, exclusive of tourna- 
ments and meets, in the 158 schools sponsoring such contests 
and the number actually participaiting, during the school 
year 1920-30 can not be presented in this brief summary. 
Practice was held for 575 contests in the 32 activities re- 
ported, or an averse of 3.6 contests to a school; 467 contests 
were partic^ated in, or an average of approximately 3 con- 
tests per school. A total of 30,782 pupils, almost a third of 
the total enrollment of the schools, prac^ced for competition 
in the various contests, and 10,202 pupils, approximately 10 
per cent of the total enrollment, actually participated in the 
contests. 

The activities pro\jdin^ practice for the largest number of 
pupils were health clubs,’ glee clubs, publications, ^choruses, 
and oratory. The activities p>ermitting the laige^ number 
of pupils to participate in contests were glee clubs, publica- 
tions, chonises, scholarship contests, and bands. When 
both practice and participation are considered, the 10 activ- 
ities offering the benefits of participation to the largest 
number of pupils were, in order of frequency, health clubs, 
glee clubs, publications, choruses, scholarship contests, 
oratory, bands, debates, spelling contests, and essay con- 
tests.^ The activities providing the least participation in 
practice aad contests were chemistry contests, stock-judging, 
musical readings, dramatics, 4-H contests, small instrument 
ensembles, stenography, commercial contests, typewriting, 
and manual arts. 

Six hundred and nineteen . interscholastic nonathletic 
tournaments and meets were participated in by the pupils 
in the 168 scliools during the year 1929-30. The largest 
number of competitions (319) were of the intercity type; 
194 competitions were sponsored by State associations; 104 
were intracity contests ; and only 2 were nationally sponsored. 
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The intracity competitions provided participation for the 
largest number of pupils; the national competitions, the 
lowest number. The percentage of the to^l number of 
pupils participating in the interscholastic tournaments and 
meets was 7.3, > 

When the number of pupils jiracticing for contests is com- 
bined with the number participating in contests, tourna- 
ments, and meets, it is found that a total of 47,859 pupils 
were provided w participation through such activities, or 
nearly a half of the pupils enrolled in all the schools studied. 

«. APPRAISINO TIIE ACTIVITIES ' 

In the investigation being summarized an attempt was 
included to secure an evaluation of extracurriculum activities 
by adults who had participated in such activities while 
attending secondary schools. Two schools were located 
which had excellent directories of the alumni and the officers 
of which were willing to cooperate in efforts at appraisal. 
One is a large private military academy and the other a 
laige comprehensive high school in a city of approximately 
80,000 population. The cooperation of these schools was 
secured in studying the influence of participation in .extra- 
curriculum activities in high school on subsequent activities 
and interests in college and in community life. 

The data secured from the private school show that 42 
per cent of the respondents pursued the same types of 
activities in both secondary school and college. The activi- 
ties having the greatest carry-over influence were athletics 
(76.5 per cent), j^terary activities (44.2), and music (39.1). 
From secondary school to community life the influence of 
participation in activities was slightly lower than fropi 
secondary school to college (31.2 per cent). The greatest 
carry-over was found in service activities (59.4 pier, cent), 
literary activities (52.9 per pent), and religious' activities 
(36.1 per cent). 

The findings for the aUimni of the public high school reveal 
a considerable shift in interests from secondary school to 
college and community life, although the number of activi- 
ties claiming the attention of the individuals remains virtually 
constant. 
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CHAPTER XXIII,: INTRAMURAL AND INTERSCHOLASTIC 

ATHLETICS ' 

/. INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 

Among the selected schools included in this study of ath- 
letics at the secondary level the movement to organize 
. definite programs of intramural athletics has come into full 
swing since 1925. ,The size of the school is the most influen- 
tial factor in determining whether or pot a school will adopt 
such a program. There is no dearth of intramural games, 
either for boys or for girls, although for both boys and girls 
a few games only are outstanding in the frequency with 
which they enter intp the programs. A tendency exists 
among the larger schools to foster games which have carry- 
over value in the sense of lending themselves to participa- 
tion in life kfter one’s school days are over. Sports do not 
vary much by grades, football and golf excepted. Football 
is more prominent as an intramural sport among the 4-year 
high schools than among other types of schools. Compara- 
tively large amounts of in-school and out-of-school time are 
gijen to practice and contests. 

A tendency is discernible fiiiiong the ‘schools to link to- 
gether the after-school intramural program and the in-school 
physical education work, the former often being considered 
an extension of the latter. Parallel to the sports involving 
many cont^ts, a few schools are fostering other less compet- 
itive sports having longer playing seasons and more of the 
nature of voluntary free play, to take care of pupils having 
certain physical and mental limitations and choices. In a 
few schools the groupings made in physical education are 
carried over into thi^ intramural activities. The most com- 
mon groupings are "by grades, phy^cal education classes, 
and home rooms. There is a tendency, especially among the 
reorganized schools, for the administration of schools to 

I Thto chapter U bajed on Mooocrapjb No. 27 of the report of the National Survey of See- 
oodary Education, entitled **lntnmural and Interacbolastlc AtbJeUca", by P. Roy BranuDelL 
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designate the basis for group competitions (grades, home 
rooms, etc.) and then allow the pupils to oi^anize and direct 
their own play. Rules of eligibility vary, but are concerned 
chiefly with amount of participation and conduct. No large 
number of schools grant credit in 'physical education for 
intramural participation. The junior high schools are 
especially strong against this practice. The extent to which 
the 5-year and 6-year undivided secondary schools refrain 
from allowing the lower grades to compete against the higher 
is encouraging. Few schools have intramural athletic 
associations independent of other athletic associations in 
the school. 

Programs of intramural athletics are not expensive. The 
reorganized schools are ahead of the 4-year high schools -in 
the frequency with which boards of education provide funds 
for intramurals. Pupil sources of support outnumber the 
nonpupil sources. A tendency prevails for the frequency of 
support by the board of education to increase as the size of 
the school increases. Intramural funds are controlled by 
responsible and authoritative persons within the school. 
When boards of education support intramqrals, funds for 
intramural sports are almost always an unspecified part of 
the physical education budget. There is a slight beginning 
in appropriating funds for intramural sports in general. 

^ When financial deficits appear in the intramural ^x>unts, 
in exactly two-thirds of the cases the necessaiy i^ds are 
procured from pupil sources. 

The schools in general are recognizing the close relation- 
ship between intramural sports, physical education, health 
work, and interscholastic athletics. There is a tendency to 
dovetail closely the programs of intramural athletics and 
physical education. Close cooperation between health work 
and intramural athletics is frequently understood to be pos- 
sible and necessary; it is not so often actively secured. A 
few schools are beginning to use intramural sports as a means 
of making habitual certain phases of health instnietion, and 
as a means of improving the health of pupils through un- 
coerced activity. The feeling that both intramural and 
interscholastic activities are necessary to a cdmpi^ensive 
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athletics program seems to be growing. Complete substi- 
tution of intramural for interscholastic sporU programs for 
boys is rare, but not infrequent for girls. The question of 
the duplication of personnel for intramural and interscholastic 
coaching is at present a moot one. 

ComprehenEiTe studies in the field 'of intramural athletics 
are few. The tendency in this r^ard to evaluate pupil 
leadership is commendable. There is evidence in the data 
concerning the careful study of prpblems that the first great 
task of the schools has been to fit the intramural plan into 
the school organization, and then, second, to evaluate it in 
terms of educational outcomes. The second task (of evalu- 
ation) has only of late been seriously approach^* 

t. INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 

Respecting the administration of interscholastic athletics, 
it is shown in the complete report that, among the schoob 
included in this study, interscholastic competitions are con- 
fined mainly to a few sports, most of which have no recognized 
cariy-over value. The sports in which the largest numbers 
of pupib participate are not necessarily the. sports having 
long playing seasons. About two-thirds of the pupib who 
practice for interscholastic contests actually pi^cipate in 
them. The number of pupils practicing for intepcholastic 
contests in certain sports b small compared with the number 
engaging in intramural activities in the same sports. When 
the amount of school and out-of-echool time devoted to 
praol^ce and contests in interscholastic athletics b compared 
with that for intramural sports, the amounts are seen to be 
about equal. Th>t b to say, the cost in time to pupib 
engaging in interscholastic sports b not greater than the 
cost to pupib who go in heavily for intramural sports. The 
schoob in thb study participate freely in tournaments and 
meets of various types. However, toumamentsl to deter- 
mine national and State championships are being objected to 
strenuously, and tournaments involving smaller competing 
areas are being organbed. 

The type of association to which t^e schoob belong' b 
most frequently the State high-school athlet^o association. 
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These associations are strong in most States, and their regu- 
lations are seldom added to by individual schools. These 
r^ulstions pertain to such items as the limitation of partici- 
pation on the part of pupils, standards of scholarship to which 
pupils must measure up before they may compete in inter- 
scholastic contests, and the like. In a few States the State 
department of education has direct control over the inter- 
scholastic athletic activities of all schools in the State. In 
numerous States there is close cooperation between the State 
department of education and the State high-school athletic 
association. Constructive steps have been taken in several 
States and numerous localities to make sure that only com- 
petent officials are put in charge of interscholastic contests. 
The objection to interscholastic athletics for girls is primarily 
against certain sports and not against interscholastic contests 
in general. The most common substitute is a point system 
within the school in which girls can earn athletic awards, 
and which culminates in one or more play days in which 
several schools participate. 

In many schools Ihe amount of money taken in and ex- 
pended for athletic purposes is large. The fact that inter- 
scholastic athletics is usually called on to be self-supporting 
and to support other activities in the school- creates the 
danger of overemphasis on the development of winning teams. 
There is a growing feeling that the educational value of inter- 
scholastic contests in certain sports should be established or 
disestablished and a subsidy by the board of education given 
to the sports shown to be beneficial, in 6ase a nominal charge 
for admission to contests tliroughout the playing season has 
failed to meet expenses. Various plans for handling season 
tickets, administering budgets, and' controlling finance are 
presented in the full report. In general, the control of funds 
for interscholastic athletics in the schools is in the hands of 
authoritative and competent persons. 

Athletic coaches in the schools are usually members of the 
faculty and teach r^;ular classroom subjects. They may 
or may not have had training in physical education or in how 
to coach the. sports for which they have been made respon- 
sibla in the school. The department of education in the 
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SUMMARY 


State of Ohio has recently set up r^ulations r^arding the 
certification of full-time or part-time teachers of physical 
education and health, including athletic coaches. 

The close relationship of interscholastic athletics to health 
work, physical education, and Intramural athletics is usually 
recognized. There is a tendency to unite all these activities 
under a single administrative head. Examples of such 
unification are given in the full report. Recognized leaders 
in the field encourage such unification. 

The dMirability of friendly relationships between members 
of competing teams, schools, and communities is recognized 
everywhere. The report points out examples of good rela- 
tionships and how they may be promoted, and has discussed 
what certain agencies are doing to foster sportsmanship in 
schools and communities. A list of traits of character which 
are commonly mentioned as being developed, or possible of 
development, through interscholastic athletics is presented. 

The importance of proper leadership in developing desirable 
traits of character is recognized. The alumni of individual 
schools are less often a problem in the administration of inter- 
scholastic athletics than the local press. The move to 
“give'back the game to the players” does not seem to be 
gaining ground. 

Special problems in interscholastic athletics were reported 
by the schools as; Present now; prevalent once, but no longer 
problems; or never problems under the present administra- 
tive regune of the school. In a list of 28 problems, the one 
at present troublesome to the largest number of schools 
centers aroimd the fact that too few pupils derive benefit. 

The problem ranking second is the tendency of the commynity 
to rate the success of the school in terms of athletic success. { 

Special attention is given in the complete report to, two prob- 
lems, namely, physical -^azards to contestants, and the 
offering of inducements To high-school athletes by private 
individuals, '^alumni, business men, or other persons inter- 
ested in certain higher institutions. 

When the complete data for intramural and interschola^tic 
athletics presented in this report are scanned in the large, 
one has the feeling that the general program of intramural 
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CHAPTER XXIV: HEALTH WORK AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ' » ’ 

/. HEALTH WORK IN SECONDjOiY SCHOOLS 

Among 460 selected secondary schools represented in the 
study included in this National Survey the health work 
earned on has been launched as a definite program mainly 
since 1920. In about 90 per cent of the schools the health 
work is pai^b of a general program of health which extends . 
beyond the school itself. This larger unit is most frequently 
the city school system, except in the case of the small schools, 
where it becomes the State or county organization. In 
approximately 70 per cent of about 300 individual schools 
full-time or part-time directors or “coordinators” of health 
work are employed. About the same proportion of the 
schools report that health work is coordinated with that in 
the elementary grades. 

ki the individual schools there is usually a close adminis- 
trative relationship between the health wcJtk and the work 
in physical education. The schools specified 30 different 
types of workers who do health work. The three persons 
mentioned by the largest numbers of schools are nurse, physi- 
cal education instructor, and physician. Inspection of the 
school plant for sanitation and safety is left in most cases 
to the administrative head of the school or the janitor. 
Persons employed to do health work in the school seldom • 
make these inspections. Measures to insure the physical 
safety of pupils — for example, pupil trafiSc police — are taken 
by almost half of the schools. 

The pupil groups used by the largest numbers of schools in 
carrying on health projects are: (1) Classes in physical 
education; (2) other classes — for example, general science, 
biology, etc.; (3) home rooms; and (4) clubs. Schools are 
giving increased attention to the health of teachers, both at 
the time of employment and after tenure has beg;un. Health 

■ Thta cb«pt«r Is based on Monosnph No. 38 of the report o( tbe Nitlonel Survey of Second- 
try Education, entitled “Ueetth Work and Pbyelcal Education", by P. Roy Brammell. 
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examinations for pupils are almost universal among the 
schools. Usually pupils receive these examinations once a 
year, but in some schools only once during the secondary- 
school career. Other intervals are also frequent. Examina- 
tion is most frequently made of eyes, throat, teeth, ears,, 
nose, heart, and lungs. Ninety per cent of the schools 
inform parents of the defects found in their children during 
the health examination. Half of the schools oflFer corrective 
work to take care of remediable defects discovered during 
the health examination. 

A little more than half of the schools have definite outlines 
of study for health instruction. Many schools report, how- 
ever, that these outlines are not available for inspection or • 
examination, which suggests that they may sometimes exist 
merely in the memories of supervisors or teachers. In most 
cases the outlines are prepared by either the city school system 
or the State departmfut of education. Twenty-four different 
types of workers are reported to give health instruction in 
the schools. The teacher of physical education, teacher of 
science, and nurse are reported by more schools to give this 
instruction than anyone else. Thirteen per cent of the 
schools report that sp>ecial teachers of health are employed. 

A special health course is offered and required of all pupils in 
two-fifths of the schools. This course is more often taught 
by the teacher of physical education than by any other 
I person. It is most frequently required in the seventh, eighth, 

I or tenth grade. This course usually runs throughout the 

! school year and meets twice a week for full-time school 

' period^. 

I Hamth instruction in connection with the work in courses 

j other than the special health course is offered in almost all 

I the schools. These other courses are most frequently physi- 

[ cal education, general science, home economics, biology, and 

civics. Computations of time show that, on the average, 
pupils receive more instruction in health (in minutes) when 
this instruction is given in special health courses than when it 
is given in connection with the work in other courses. The 
subjects most Likely to include instruction in health are most 
frequently required in the junior high school grades and 
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elective in the senior high school grades. About a fifth of 
the schools maintain special classes for pupils having certain 
defects. The five kinds of classes reported by the largest 
numbers of schools are (1) sight-saving, (2) defective speech, 
(3) tuberculosis or open-air, (4) lip-reading, and (5) 
nutrition.* 

More than htdf of the schools indicate that home projects 
in health are carried on. The health habits of pupils are 
studied specifically in about 60 pet cent of the schools, and 
suggestions made for the improvement or change of practices 
considered undesirable. Tests intended to determine the 
health Imowledge, habits, and attitudes of pupils are admin- 
istered in slightly more than a third of the schools, which 
indicates that the study of the health habits of individual 
pupils reported to be made by 60 per cent of the schools is 
probably often of a cursoryjiature. 

In fourth of the schools effort is made to measure the 
results of health instruction. Among the schools reporting 
some type of measurement, three methods are mentioned 
most frequently, namely, frequent physical examinations 
and check-ups in conations made, individual charts and 
follow-up work, and tests and records. Some of these may 
or may not apply strictly to the measurement of health 
instruction. 

Twenty-five different kinds of health services w'ere reported 
to be rendered by the schools. Chief among these are free 
immunization for pupils — for example, for diphtheria and 
smallpox — and free milk for malnourished pupils. A few 
schools are attempting t<5 meet special needs growing out of 
the present difficult economic situation. Among 19 special 
health activities fostered among the pupils, four are reported 
by larger numbers of schoob than any of the others. These 
four are (1) health poster making, (2) health plays and 
programs, (3) physical safety measures, and (4) hikes and 
e.xcursions. Summer camps in the outlying countryside and 
excursions in national parks are becoming more and more 
popular among the schools. 

Many hindran'ces to health work were enumerated by the 
schoob, chief among these being lack of cooperation by 
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parents, lack of facilities at school, ignorance and superstition 
of parents, and poor home conditions. Fewer helps than 
hindrances to health work were enumerated. The four helps 
mentioned by the largest numbers of schools are cooperation 
and encouragement of parents, cooperation of city or com- 
munity agencies, healthful conditions in the community, and 
good home conditions. The fact that a close tie-up with the 
home is essential to a successful program of health in the 
schools is outstanding in the data supplied by the schools. 

Only about a third of the schools are satisfied with their 
present health programs. The six desired changes in, or 
additions to, the present program mentioned by the largest 
^ numbers of schoob are: (1) Added facilities at school; (2) 
full-time or part-time nurse or physician; (3) corrective 
woric; (4) definite course in health, sanitation, etc.; (5) 
more teachers; and (6) more follow-up work in th$ home. 
One junior high school reported a need for, and n^i^pect of 
getting a health education building. Anotljer junior high 
school cited the need for teachers who are Gained in health 
sports. 

*. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Only a few trends in physical education, based on the data 
gathered for thb study, can be giyen here. In the first 
place, the trend in the type of work offered in physical educa- 
tion has been for some time and still is, away from caUsthenics 
and formalized drill and toward games and free play. Con- 
sequently, in matters of equipment, thb changes the chief 
interest from heavy apparatus in the gymnasium to sufiScient 
space and facilities for games, both indoor and outdoor. 

The requirement concerning the training of workers in thb 
field b coming to be more and more speciaUzed. It is not 
uncommon at present for schools to require that all instruc- 
tors in physical education must have majored in that field. 
Some States require certification in physical education just 
as in other subjects. In many schoob instructors in phy^cal 
education are assisted by pupib who act as group leeulers. 
These leaders are usually trained for their work in special 
classes. 

Increasing interest b being shown by the schoob in the 
physical, activities of pupils during out-of-school hours. 
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SUMMARY 


The objectiTe of makiDg healthful recreation habitual td 
children, of developing desirable traite of character, and of 
learning games which can be played during adult life has led 
the schools in increasing numbers to supply^playground super- 
visors after school in the evenings, on Saturdays, and during 
summers. 

Finally, schools in general are giving more attention to 
corrective and follow-up work in physical education. There 
is a definite feeling that the work of examining and instructing 
should be carried to its logical and fruitful conclusion. 

8. A FEW OENERAL IMPLICATIONS 

It has been notable throughout this investigation that, 
amo^ig the t5T>es of schools, the group of junior high schobls 
is distinctly in the lead in the scope and effectiveness of the 
work done in both health and physical education. .In almost 
eveiy phase of this inquiry this group of schools has been 
out in front, and when unusual or innovational features have 
been called for, more responses were received from these 
schools than from those in any other group. The objective 
of health in secondary schools is being made an effective part 
of the educational program, especially at the junior high 
school level. 

An outstanding trend among the schools is the tendency 
to unite under a single administrative head all the physic^ 
activities fostered. This includes health work, physical 
education, intramural athletics, and interscholastic athletics. 
Health work is plainly understood in most schools to include 
more than health^examinations and health instruction. 
Health habits are fundamental. Actual health can not be 
taught. It can be developed only by participating in 
healthful activities. • 

- Two shortcomings were reported by workers in health 
and physical education more frequently than any others. 
These probably indicate the trend which work in this field 
will take in the future. They are the tasks which lie ahead. 
One of these shortcomings is the lack of effective programs 
of correction in physical education^and of proper follow-up of 
facts brought to light through various tests and physical 
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exammations. The other shortcoming is the failure to meas- 

r of the general programs in this field 

the methods of mstruction, and the materials used. The 
work m health and physical education, comparatively new 
80 f^ M occupying a definite place in the second aiy^hool 
cumculum is concerned, has made laige, gains, even while 
^er more traditional subjects were losing in prominence, 
mat 18 done m this field should be rendered indispensable 
because it is bemg guided and tested in its progress 
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